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THE FIXED PERIOD.—PART L 


CHAPTER I.—INTRODUCTION. 


Ir may be doubted whether a 
brighter, more prosperous, and 
specially a more orderly colony 
than Britannula was ever settled 
by British colonists. But it had 
its period of separation from the 
mother country, though never of 
rebellion,—like its elder sister New 
Zealand. Indeed, in that respect, 
it simply followed the lead given 
her by the Australias, which, when 
they sect up for themselves, did so 
with the full co-operation of Eng- 
land. There was, no doubt, a special 
cause with us which did not exist 
in Australia, and which was only, 
in part, understood by the British 
Government when we Britannulists 
were allowed to stand by ourselves. 
The great doctrine of a “ Fixed 
Period” was received by them at 
first with ridicule, and then with 
dismay; but it was undoubtedly 
the strong faith which we of Bri- 
tannula had in that doctrine which 
induced our separation. Nothing 
could have been more successful 
than our efforts to live alone dur- 
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ing the thirty years that we re- 
mained. our own masters. We re- 
pudiated no debt,—as have done 
some of our neighbours; and no 
attempts have been made towards 
communism,—as has been the case 
with others. We have been labori- 
ous, contented, and prosperous; and 
if we have been reabsorbed by the 
mother country, in accordance with 
what I cannot but call the pusil- 
lanimous conduct of certain of our 
elder Britannulists, it has not been 
from any failure on the part of the 
island, but from the opposition with 
which the Fixed Period has been 
regarded. 

I think I must begin my story 
by explaining in moderate language 
a few of the manifest advantages 
which would attend the adoption 
of the Fixed Period in all coun- 
tries. As far as the law went it 
was adopted in Britannula. Its 
adoption was the first thing dis- 
cussed by our young assembly, 
when we found ourselves alone; 
and though there were disputes 
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on the subject, in none of them was 
opposition made to the system. I 
myself, at the age of thirty, had been 
elected Speaker of that Parliament. 
But I was, nevertheless, able to 
discuss the merits of the bills in 
committee, and I did so with 
some enthusiasm. Thirty years 
have passed since, and my “ period ” 
is drawing nigh. But I am still as 
energetic as ever, and as assured 
that the doctrine will ultimately 

revail over the face of the civil- 
ised world, though I will acknow- 
ledge that men are not as yet ripe 
for it. 

The Fixed Period has been so 
far discussed as to make it almost 
unnecessary for me to explain its 
tencts, though its advantages may 
require a few words of argument in 
a world that is at present dead to 
its charms. It consists altogether 
of the abolition of the miseries, 
weakness, and fainéant imbecility 
of old age, by the prearranged ceas- 
ing to live of those who would 
otherwise become old. Need I 
explain to the inhabitants of Eng- 
land, for whom I chiefly write, 
how extreme are those sufferings, 
and how great the costliness of 
that old age which is unable in any 
degree to supply its own wants? 
Such old age should not, we 
Britannulists maintain, be allowed 
to be. This should be prevented, 
in the interests both of the young 
and of those who do become old 
when obliged to linger on after 
their “period” of work is over. 
Two mistakes have been made by 
mankind in reference to their own 
race,—first, in allowing the world 
to be burdened with the continued 
maintenance of those whose cares 
should have been made to cease, 
and whose troubles should be at an 
end. Does not the Psalmist say 
the same’—“If by reason of 


strength they be fourscore years, 


yet is their strength labour and 
sorrow.” And the second, in re- 
quiring those who remain to live 
a useless and painful life. Both 
these errors have come from an ill- 
judged and a thoughtless tender- 
ness,—a tenderness to the young in 
not calling upon them to provide 
for the decent and comfortable de- 
parture of their progenitors; and 
a tenderness to the old lest the 
man, when uninstructed and un- 
conscious of good and evil, should 
be unwilling to leave the world 
for which he is not fitted. But 
such tenderness is no better than 
unpardonable weakness. Statistics 
have told us that the sufficient sus- 
tenance of an old man is more costly 
than the feeding of a young one,— 
as is also the care, nourishment, and 
education of the as yet unprofitable 
child. Statistics also have told us 
that the unprofitable young and the 
no less unprofitable old form a third 
of the population. Let the reader 
think of the burden with which 
the labour of the world is thus 
saddled. To these are to be added 
all who because of illness cannot 
work, and because of idleness will 
not. How are a people to thrive 
when so weighted? And for what 
good? As for the children, they 
are clearly necessary. They have 
to be nourished in order that they 
may do good work as their time 
shall come. But for whose good 
are the old and effete to be main- 
tained amid all these troubles and 
miseries? Had there been any one 
in our Parliament capable of show- 
ing that they could reasonably de- 
sire it, the bill would not have been 
passed. Though to me the politico- 
economical view of the subject was 
always very strong, the relief to be 
brought to the aged was the one 
argument to which no reply could 
be given. 

It was put forward by some who 
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opposed the movement that the old 
themselves would not like it. I 
never felt sure of that, nor do I 
now. When the colony had be- 
come used to the “ Fixed Period” 
system, the old would become ac- 
customed as well as the young. It 
is to be understood that a euthan- 


| asia was to be prepared for them; 


—and how many, as men now are; 
does a enthanasiaawait? And they 
would depart with the full respect 
of all their fellow-citizens, To 
how many does that lot now fall? 
During the last years of their lives 
they were to be saved from any of the 
horrors of poverty. Low many now 
lack the comforts they cannot earn 
for themselves? And to them there 
would be no degraded feeling that 
they were the recipients of charity. 
They would be prepared for their 
departure, for the* benefit of their 
country, surrounded by all the com- 
forts to which, at their time of life, 
they would be susceptible, in a col- 
lege maintained at the public ex- 
pense; and each, as he drew nearer 
to the happy day, would be treated 
with still imcreasing honour. I 
myself had gone most closely into 
the question of expense, and had 
found that by the use of machinery 
the college could almost be made 
self-supporting. But we should 
save on an average £50 for each 
man and woman who had departed. 
When our population should have 
become a millién, presuming that 
one only in fifty would have reached 
the desired age, the sum actually 
saved to the colony would amount 
to £1,000,000 a-year. It would 
keep us out of debt, make for us our 
railways, render all our rivers na- 
vigable, construct our bridges, and 
leave us shortly the richest people 
on God's earth! And this would 
be effected by a measure doing more 
good to the aged than to any other 
class of the community ! 
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Many arguments were used against 
us, but vain and futile in their 
conception. In it religion was 
brought to bear; and in talking of 
this the terrible word “ murder” 
was brought into common use. I 
remember startling the House by 
forbidding any member to use a 
phrase so revolting to the majesty 
of the people. Murder! Did any 
one who attempted to deter us by 
the use of foul language, bethin 
himself that murder, to be murder, 
must be opposed to the law? This 
thing was to be done by the law. 
There can be no other murder. If 
a murderer be hanged,—in Eng- 
land, I mean, for in Britannula we 
have no capital punishment, — is ~ 
that murder? It is not so, only 
because the law enacts it. I and 
a few others did succeed at last 
in stopping the use of that word. 
Then they talked to us of Methu- 
selah, and endeavoured to draw 
an argument from the age of the 
patriarchs. I asked them in com- 
mittee whether they were prepared 
to prove that the 969 years, as 
spoken of in Genesis, were the same 
measure of time as 969 years now, 
and told them that if the sanitary 
arrangements of the world would 
again permit men to live as long 
as the patriarchs, we would gladly 
change the Fixed Period. 

In fact, there was not a word to 
be said against us except that which 
referred to the feelings of the young 
and old. Feelings are changeable, 
1 told them at that great and glori- 
ous meeting which we had at Glad- — 
stonopolis, -and though naturally 
governed only by instinct, would 
be taught at last to comply with 
reason. I had lately read how 
feelings had been allowed in Eng- 
land to stand in the way of the great 
work of cremation. A son will 
not like, you say, to lead his father 
into the college. But ought he not 
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to like tou do so? and if so, will not 
reason teach him to like to do what 
he ought? I can conceive with rap- 
ture the pride, the honour, the affec- 
tion with which, when the Fixed 
Period had come, I could have led 
my father into the college, there to 
enjoy for twelve months that pre- 
paration for euthanasia which no 
eares for this world would be al- 
lowed to disturb. All the existing 
ideas of the grave would be absent. 
There would be no further struggles 
to prolong the time of misery which 
nature had herself produced. That 
temptation to the young to begrudge 
to the old the costly comforts which 
they could not earn would be no 
longer fostered. It would be a pride 
for the young man to feel that his 
parent’s name had been enrolled 
to all coming time in the bright 
books of the college which was 
to be established for the Fixed 
Period. I have a son of my own, 
and I have carefully educated him 
to look forward to the day in which 
he shall deposit me there as the 
proudest of his life. Circumstances, 
as I shall relate in this story, 
have somewhat interfered with 
oim; but he will, I trust, yet 
come back to the right way of 
thinking. That I shall never 
spend that last happy year within 
the walls of the college, is to me, 
from a selfish point of view, the 
saddest part of England’s reassum- 
ing our island asacolony. 

My readers will perceive that I 
am an enthusiast. But there are 
reforms so great that a man cannot 
but be enthusiastic when he has 
received into his very soul the 
truth of any human improvement. 
Alas me! I shall never live to see 
carried out the glory of this meas- 
ure to which I have devoted the 
best years of my existence. The 


college, which has been built under 
my auspices as a preparation for 
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the happy departure, is to be made 
a Chamber of Commerce. Those 
aged men who were awaiting, as | 
verily believe, in impatience the 
coming day of their perfected dig- 
nity, have been turned loose in 
the world, and allowed to grovel 
again with mundane thoughts amidst 
the idleness of years that are use- 
less. Our bridges, our railways, our 
Government are not provided for, 
Our young men are again becoming 
torpid beneath the weight imposed 
upon them. I was, in truth, wrong 
to think that so great a reform 
could be brought to perfection 
within the days of the first re- 
formers. A divine idea has to be 
made common to men’s minds by 
frequent ventilation before it will 
be seen to be fit forhumanity. Did 
not the first Christians all suffer 
affliction, poverty, and martyrdom? 
How many centuries has it taken in 
the history of the world to induce 
it to denounce the not yet abol- 
ished theory of slavery? A throne, 
a lord, and a bishop still remain to 
encumber the earth! What right 
had I, then, as the first of the 
Fixed - Periodists, to hope that I 
might live to see my scheme car- 
ried out, or that I might be allowed 
to depart as among the first glori- 
ous recipients of its advantages ? 

It would appear absurd to say 
that had there been such a law in 
force in England, England would 
not have prevented its adoption in 
Britannula. That is a matter of 
course. But it has been because 
the old men are still alive in Eng- 
land that the young in Britannula 
are to be afflicted,—the young and 
the old as well. The Prime Minister 
in Downing Street was seventy-two 
when we were debarred from carry- 
ing out our project, and the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies was sixty-nine. 
Had they been among us, and had 
we been allowed to use our wisdom 
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without interference from effete old 
age, where would they have been ? 
I wish to speak with all respect of 
Sir William Gladstone. When we 
named our metropolis after him, we 
were aware of his good qualities. 
He has not the eloquence of his 
great-grandfather, but he is, they 
tell us, a safe man. As to the 
Minister for the Crown Colonies— 
of which, alas! Britannula has be- 
come one—I do not, 1 own, look 
upon him as a_ great statesman. 
The present Duke of Hatfield has 
none of the dash, if he has more 
than the prudence, of his grand- 
father. He was elected to the 
present Upper Chamber as a strong 
anti-Church Liberal, but he never 
has had the spirit to be a true 
reformer. It is now due to the 
“feelings” which fill no doubt the 
bosoms of these two anti-Fixed- 
Period seniors, that the doctrine of 
the Fixed Period has for a time 
been quenched in Britannula. It 
is sad to think that the- strength 
and intellect and spirit of manhood 
should thus be conquered by that 
very imbecility which it is their 
desire to banish from the world. 

Two years since I had become 
the President of that which we 
gloried to call the rising Empire 
of the South Pacific. And in spite 
of all internal opposition, the col- 
lege of the Fixed Period was al- 
ready completed. I then received 
violent notice from the British Gov- 
ernment that Britannula had ceased 
to be independent, and had again 
been absorbed by the mother coun- 
try among the Crown Colonies. 
How that information was received, 
and with what weakness on the 
part of the Britannulists, I now 
proceed to tell. 

I confess that I for one was not 
at first prepared to obey. We were 
small, but we were independent, 
and owed no more of submission 
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to Great Britain than we do to the 
Salomon Islands or to Otaheite. It 
was for us to make our own laws, 
and we had hitherto made them in 
conformity with the institutions, 
and, I must say, with the preju- 
dices of so-called civilisation. We 
had now made a first attempt at 
progress beyond these limits, and 
we were immediately stopped by 
the fatuous darkness of the old 
men whom, had Great Britain 
known her own interest, she would 
already have silenced by a Fixed 
Period law on her own account. 
No greater instance of uncalled-for 
tyranny is told of in the history of 
the world as already written. But 
my brother Britannulists did not 
agree with me that, in the interest 
of the coming races, it was our duty 
rather to die at our posts than yield 
to the menaces of the Duke of Hat- 
field. One British gunboat, they 
declared, in the harbour of Glad- 
stonopolis, would reduce us — to 
order. What order? A _ twenty- 
ton steam-swiveller could no doubt 
crush us, and bring our “ Fixed 
Period” college in premature ruin 
about ourears. But, as was said, the 
captain of the gunboat would never 
dare to touch the wire that should 
commit so wide a destruction. An 
Englishman would hesitate to fire a 
shot that would send perhaps five 
thousand of his fellow - creatures 
to destruction before their Fixed 
Period. But even in Britannula 
fear still remains. It was decided, 


- I will confess by the common voice 


of the island, that we should admit 
this Governor, and swear fealty 
again to the British Crown. Sir 
Ferdinando Brown was allowed to 
land, and by the rejoicing made at 
the first Government House ball, 
as I have already learned since I 
left the island, it appeared that the 
Britannulists rejoiced rather than 
otherwise at their thraldom. 
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Two months have passed since 
that time, and I, being a worn-out 
old man, and fitted only for the 
glory of the college, have nothing 
eft me but to write this story, so 
that coming ages may see how 
noble were our efforts. But in 
truth, the difficulties which lay in 
our way were very: stern. The 
philosophical truth on which the 
system is founded was too strong, 
too mighty, too divine, to be adopt- 
ed by man in the immediate age of 
its first appearance. But it has 
appeared ; and I perhaps should be 
contented and gratified, during the 
years which I am doomed to linger 
through impotent imbecility, to 
think that I have been the first 
reformer of my time, though I shall 
be doomed to perish without having 
enjoyed its fruits. 

I must now explain before I be- 
gin my story certain details of our 
plan, which created much schism 
among ourselves. In the first place, 
what should be the Fixed Period? 
When a party of us, three or four 
hundred in number, first emigrated 
from New Zealand to Britannula, 
we were, almost all of us, young 
people. We would not consent to 
measures in regard to their public 
debt which the Houses in New 
Zealand threatened to take; and as 
this island had been discovered, 
and a part of it cultivated, thither 
we determined to go. Our resolution 
was very popular, not only with 
certain parties in New Zealand, but 


also in the mothercountry. Others . 


followed us, and we settled our- 
selves with great prosperity. But 
we were essentially a young com- 
munity. There were not above ten 
among us who had then reached 
any Fixed Period; and not above 
twenty others who could be said to 
be approaching it. There never 
could arrive a time or a people 
when, or among whom, the system 


could be tried with so good a hope 
of success. It was so long be- 
fore we had been allowed to stand 
on our bottom, that the Fixed 
Period became a matter of common 
conversation in Britannula. There 
were many who looked forward to 
it as the creator of a new idea of 
wealth and comfort; and it was in 
those days that the calculation was 
made as to the rivers and railways, 
I think that in England they 
thought that a few, and but a few, 
among us were dreamers of a dream, 
Had they believed that the Fixed 
Period would ever have become 
law, they would not have permitted 
us to be law-makers. I acknow- 
ledge that. But when we were 
once independent, then again to 
reduce ns to submission by a twenty- 
ton steam-swiveller was an act of 
gross tyranny. 

What should be the Fixed 
Period? That was the first ques- 
tion which demanded an immediate 
answer. Years were named absurd 
in their intended leniency ;—eighty 
and even eighty-five! Let us say 
a hundred, said I, aloud, turning 
upon them all the battery of my 
ridicule. I suggested sixty; but the 
term was received with silence. I 
pointed out that the few old men 
now on the island might be ex- 
empted, and that even those above 
fifty-five might be allowed to drag 
out their existences if they were 
weak enough to select for them- 
selves so degrading a_ position. 
This latter proposition was accepted 
at once, and the exempt showed 
no repugnance even when it was 
proved to them that they would be 
left alone in the community and 
entitled to no honour, and never 
allowed even to enter the pleasant 
gardens of the college. I think 
now that sixty was too early an 
age, and that sixty-five, to which 
I gracefully yielded, is the proper 
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Fixed Period for the human 
race. Let any man look among 
his friends and see whether men 
of sixty-five are not in the way 
of those who are still aspiring to 
rise in the world. A judge shall 
be deaf on the bench when young- 
er men below him can hear with 
accuracy. His voice shall have de- 
scended to a poor treble, or his 
eyesight shall be dim and failing. 
At any rate, his limbs will have lost 
all that robust agility which is 
needed for the adequate perform- 
ance of the work of the world. 
It is self-evident that at sixty-five 
a man has done all that he is fit 
to do. He should be troubled no 
longer with labour, and therefore 
should be troubled no longer with 
life. “It is all vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit,” such a one would 
say, if still brave, and still desirous 
of honour. “Lead me into the 
college, and there let me prepare 
myself for that brighter life which 
will require no mortal strength.” 
My words did avail with many, 
and then they demanded that 
seventy should be the Fixed 
Period. 

How long we fought over this 
point need not now be told. But 
we decided at last to divide the 
interval. Sixty-seven and a_ half 
was named by a majority of the 
assembly as the Fixed Period. 
Surely the colony was determined 
to grow in truth old before it 
could go into the college. But 
then there came a further dispute. 
On which side of the Fixed 
Period should the year of grace 
be taken? Our debates even on 
this subject were long and ani- 
mated. It was said that the seclu- 
sion within the college would be 
tantamount to penal departure, 
and that the old men should thus 
have the last lingering drops of 
breath allowed them, without, in 
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the world at large. It was at last 
decided that men and women 
should be brought into the college 
at sixty-seven, and that before 
their sixty-eighth birthday they 
should have departed. Then the 
bells were rung, and the whole 
community rejoiced, and banquets 
were eaten, and the young men and 
women called each other brother 
and sister, and it was felt that a 
great reform had been inaugurated 
among us for the benefit of man- 
kind at large. 

Little was thought about it at 


home in England when the bill 


was passed. There was, I suppose, 
in the estimation of Englishmen, 
time enough to think about it. 
The idea was so strange to them 
that it was considered impossible 
that we should carry it out. They 
heard of the bill, no doubt; but 
I maintain that, as we had been 
allowed to separate ourselves and 
stand alone, it was no more their 
concern than if it had been done in 
Arizona or Idaho, or any of those 
Western States of America which 
have lately formed themselves into 
a new union. It was from them, 
no doubt, that we chiefly expected 
that sympathy which, however, we 
did not receive. The world was 
clearly not yet alive to the grand 
things in store for it. We received, 
indeed, a violent remonstrance from 
the old-fashioned Government at 
Washington; but in answer to that 
we stated that we were prepared to 
stand and fall by the new system— 
that we expected glory rather than 
ignominy, and to be followed b 
mankind rather than repudia 
We had a lengthened correspondence 
also with New Zealand and with 
Australia; but England at first did 
not believe us: and when she was 
given to understand that we were 
in earnest, she brought to bear up 
on us the one argument that could 
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have force, and sent to our harbour 
her twenty-ton steam - swiveller. 
The twenty-ton swiveller, no doubt, 
was unanswerable—unless we were 
prepared to die for our system. I 
was prepared, but I could not carry 
the people of my country with me. 
I have now given the necessary 
prelude to the story which I have 
to tell. I cannot but think that, 
in spite of the isolated manners of 
Great Britain, readers in that coun- 
try generally must have become 
acquainted with the views of the 
Fixed - Periodists. It cannot but 


be that a scheme with such power , 


to change,—and, I may say, to im- 
prove,—the manners and habits of 
mankind, should be known in a 
country in which a portion of the 
inhabitants do, at any rate, read 
and write. They boast, indeed, 
that not a man or a woman in the 
British Islands is now ignorant of 
his letters; but I am informed that 
the knowledge seldom approaches 
to any literary taste. It may be 
that a portion of the masses should 
have been ignorant of what was 
being done within the empire of 
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the South Pacific. I have therefore 
written this preliminary chapter to 
explain to them what was the con- 
dition of Britannula in regard to the 
Fixed Period just twelve months 
before England had taken posses- 
sion of us, and once more made us 
her own. Sir Ferdinando Brown 
now rules us, I must say, not with 
a rod of iron, but very much after 
his own good will. He makes us 
flowery speeches, and thinks that 
they will stand in lieu of independ- 
ence. He collects his revenue, 
and informs us that to be taxed is 
the highest privilege of an ornate 
civilisation. He pointed to the 
gunboat in the bay when it came, 
and called it the divine depository 
of beneficent power. For a time, 
no doubt, British “tenderness” 
will prevail. But I shall have 
wasted my thoughts, and in vain 
pac out my eloquence as to the 

ixed Period, if, in the course of 
years, it does not again spring to 
the front, and prove itself to be 
necessary before man can accom- 
plish all that he is destined to 
achieve. 


CHAPTER Il.—GABRIEL CRASWELLER. — 


I will now begin my tale. It is 
above thirty years since I com- 
menced my agitation in Britannula. 
We were a small people, and had 
not then been blessed by separation ; 
but we were, I think, peculiarly 
intelligent. We were the very 
cream, as it were, that had been 
skimmed from the milk-pail of the 
people of a wider colony, themselves 
gifted with more than ordinary in- 
telligence. We were the élite of 
the selected population of New 
Zealand. I think I may say that 
no race so well informed ever be- 
fore set itself down to form a new 
nation. I am now nearly sixty 


years old,—very nearly fit for the 
college which, alas! will never be 
open for me,—and I was nearly 
thirty when I began to be in earn- 
est as to the Fixed Period. At 
that time my dearest friend and 
most trusted coadjutor was Gabriel 
Crasweller. He was ten years my 
senior then, and is now therefore 
fit for deposition in the college 
were the college there to receive 
him. He was one of those who 
brought with them merino sheep 
into the colony. At great labour 
and expense he exported from New 
Zealand a small flock of choice 
animals, with which he was suc- 
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cessful from the first. He took 
ossession of the lands of Little 
Christchurch, five or six miles from 
Gladstonopolis, and showed great 
judgment in the selection. A pret- 
tier spot, as it turned out, for the 
fattening of both beef and mutton 
and for the growth of wool, it 
would have been impossible to have 
found. Everything that human 
nature wants was there at Little 
Christchurch. The streams which 
watered the land were bright and 
rapid, and always running. The 
grasses were peculiarly rich, and 
the old English fruit-trees, which 
we had brought with us from New 
Zealand, throve there with an 
exuberant fertility, of which the 
mother country, I am told, knows 
nothing. He had imported pheas- 
ants’ eggs, and salmon-spawn, and 
young deer, and black-cock and 
grouse, and those beautiful little 
Alderney cows no bigger than good- 
sized dogs, which, when milked, 
give nothing but cream. All these 
things throve with him uncom- 
monly, so that it may be declared 
of him that his lines had fallen in 
pleasant places. But he had no 
son, and therefore in discussing 
with him, as I did daily, the 
question of the Fixed Period, I 
promised him that it should be 
my lot to deposit him in the sacred 
college when the day of his with- 
drawal should have come. He had 
been married before we left New 
Zealand,. and was childless when 
he made for himself and his wife 
his homestead at Little Christ- 
church. But there, after a few 
years, a daughter was born to him, 
and I ought to have remembered, 
when I promised to him that last 
act of friendship, that it might be- 
come the duty of that child’s hus- 
band to do for him with filial rev- 
erence the loving work which I had 
undertaken to perform. 
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Many and most interesting were 
the conversations held between 
Crasweller and myself on the great 
subject which filled our hearts. He 
undoubtedly was sympathetic, and 
took delight in expatiating on all 
those benefits that would come to 
the world from the race of man- 
kind which knew nothing of the 
debility of old age. He saw the 
beauty of the theory as well as did I 
myself, and would speak often of the 
weakness of that pretended tender- 
ness which would fear to commence 
a new operation in regard to the 
feelings of the men and women of 
the old world. “Can any man 
love another better than I do you?” 
I would say to him with energy; 
“and yet would I scruple for a 
moment to deposit you in the col- 
lege when the day had come? I 
should lead you in with that per- 
fect reverence which it is impossi- 
ble that the young should not feel 
for the old when they become feeble 
and incapable.” I doubt now 
whether he relished these allusions 
to his own seclusion. He would 
run away from his own individual 
case, and generalize widely about 
some future time. And when the 
time for voting came, he certainly 
did vote for seventy-five. But 
I took no offence at his vote, 
Gabriel Crasweller was almost my 
dearest. friend, and as his girl 
grew up it was a matter of regret 
to me that my only son was not 
quite old enough to be her hus- 
band. 

Eva Crasweller was, I think, the 
most perfect piece I ever beheld of 
youthful feminine beauty. I have 
not yet seen those English beauties 
of which so much is said in their 
own romances, but whom the young 
men from New York and San Fran- 
cisco who make their way to Glad- 
stonopolis do not seem to adinire 
very much. Eva was perfect, in 
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symmetry, in features, in com- 
plexion, and in simplicity of man- 
ners. All languages are the same 
to her; but that accomplishment 
has become so common in Britan- 
nula that but little is thought of it. 
I do not know whether she ravished 
our ears most with the old-fashioned 
piano and the nearly obsolete violin, 
or with the modern mousometor, or 
the more perfect melpomenecon. It 
was wonderful to hear the way with 
which she expressed herself at the 
meeting held about the rising build- 
ings of the college when she was 
only sixteen. But I think she 
touched me most with just a roly- 
poly pudding which she made with 

er own fair hands for our dinner 
one Sunday at Little Christchurch. 
And once when I saw her by chance 
take a kiss from her lover behind 
the door, I felt that it was a pity 
indeed that a man should ever be- 
come old. Perhaps, however, in 
the eyes of some her brightest 
charm lay in the wealth which her 
father possessed. His sheep had 
greatly increased in number; the 
valleys were filled with his cattle ; 
and he could always sell his salmon 
for half-a-crown a pound and his 
pheasants for seven-and-sixpence 
a brace. Everything had thriven 
with Crasweller, and everything 
must belong to Eva as soon as he 
should have been led into the col- 
lege. Eva’s mother was now dead, 
and no other child had been born. 
Crasweller had also embarked his 
money largely in the wool trade, 
and had become a sleeping-partner 
in the house of Grundle & Grabbe. 
He was an older man by ten years 
than either of his partners, but yet 
Grundle’s eldest son Abraham was 
older than Eva when Crasweller 
lent his money to the firm. It was 


soon known who was to be the 
happiest man in the empire. It 
was young Abraham, by whom Eva 


was kissed behind the door that 
Sunday when we ate the roly-poly 
pudding. Then she came into the 
room, and, with her eyes raised to 
heaven, and with a halo of glory 
almost round her head as she poured 
forth her voice, she touched the 
mousometor, and gave us the Old 
Hundredth psalm. 

She was a fine girl at all points, 
and had been quite alive to the 
dawn of the Fixed Veriod system. 
But at this time, on the memorable 
occasion of the eating of that din- 
ner, it first began to strike me that 
my friend Crasweller was getting 
very near his Fixed Period, and it 
occurred to me to ask myself ques- 
tions as to what might be the 
daughter’s wishes. It was the state 
of her feelings rather that would 
push itself into my mind. Quite 
lately he had said nothing about it, 
—nor had she. On that Sunday 
morning when he and his girl were 
at church,—for Crasweller had 


stuck to the old habit of saying |, 
his prayers in a special place on a | 


special day,—I had discussed the 
matter with young Grundle. No- 
body had been into the college as 
yet. Three or four had died natur- 
ally, but Crasweller was about to be 
the first. We were arranging that 
he should be attended by pleasant 
visitors till within the last week 
or two, and I was making special 
allusion to the law which required 
that he should abandon all con- 
trol of his property immediately 
on his entering the college. “I 
suppose he would do that,” said 
Grundle, expressing considerable 
interest by the tone of his voice. 
“Oh, certainly,” said I; “he 
must do that in accordance with 
the law. But he can make his 
will up to the very moment in 
which he is deposited.” He had 
then about twelve months to run. 
I suppose there was not a man or 
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woman in the community who was 
not accurately aware of the very 
day of Crasweller’s birth. We had 
already introduced the habit of 
tattooing on the backs of the babies 
the day on which they were born; 
and we had succeeded in operating 
also on many of the children who 
had come into the world before the 
great law. Some there were who 
would not submit on behalf of 


themselves or their children; and. 


we did look forward to some little 
confusion in this matter. A regis- 
ter had of course been commenced, 
and there were already those who 
refused to state their exact ages ; 
but I had been long on the look- 
out for this, and had a little book 
of my own in which were inscribed 
the periods of all those who had 
come to Britannula with us; and 
since I had first thought of the 
Fixed Period I had been very 
careful to note faithfully the births 
as they occurred. The reader will 
see how important, as time went 
on, it would become to have an 
accurate record, and I already then 
feared that there might be some 
want of fidelity after 1 myself had 
been deposited. But my friend 
Crasweller was the first on the list, 
and there was no doubt in the 
empire as to the exact day on 
which he was born. All Britan- 
nula knew that he would be the 
first, and that he was to be de- 
osited on the 13th of June 1980, 
n conversation with my friend I 
had frequently alluded to the very 
day,—to the happy day, as I used 
to call it before I became acquaint- 
ed with his actual feelings,—and 
he never ventured to deny that on 
that day he would become sixty- 
seven. 

I have attempted to describe his 
daughter Eva, and I must say a 
word as to the personal qualities of 
her father. He too was a remark- 
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ably handsome man, and though 
his hair was beautifully white, had 
fewer of the symptoms of age than 
any old man I had before known, 
He was tall, robust, and broad, 
and there was no beginning even 
of a stoop about him. He spoke 
always pe and audibly, and 
he was known for the firm voice 
with which he would perform oc- 
casionally at some of our decimal 
readings. We had fixed our price 
at a decimal in order that the sum 
so raised might be used for the or- 
namentation of the college. Our 
population at Gladstonopolis was 
so thriving that we found it as 
easy to collect ten pennies as one. 
At these readings Gabriel Crasweller 
was the favourite performer, and it 
had begun to be ft enon by some 
gaitiffs who would willingly disar- 
range the whole starry system for 
their own immediate gratification, 
that Crasweller should not be de- 
posited because of the beauty of his 
voice. And then the difficulty was 
somewhat increased by the care and 
precision with which he attended 
to his own business. He was as 
careful as ever about his flocks, and 
at shearing-time would stand all 
day in the wool-shed to see to the 
packing of his wool and the marking 
of his bales. 

“Tt would be a pity,” said to 
me a Britannulist one day,—a man 
younger than myself,—“ to lock up 
old Crasweller, and let the business 
go into the hands of young Grundle. 
Young Grundle will never know 
half as much about sheep, in spite 
of his conceit; and Crasweller is a 
deal fitter for his work than for 
living idle in the college till you 
shall put an end to him.” 

There was much in these words. 
which made me very angry. Ac- 
cording to this man’s feelings, the 
whole system was to be made to 
suit itself to the peculiarities of one 








individual constitution. A man 
who so spoke could have known 
nothing of the general beauty of 
the Fixed Period. And he had 
alluded to the manner of depositing 
in most disrespectful terms. I had 
felt it to be essentially necessary so 
to maintain the dignity of the cere- 
mony as to make it appear as un- 
like an execution as possible. And 
this depositing of Crasweller was 
to be the first, and should—accord- 
ing to my own intentions—be at- 
tended with a peculiar grace and 
reverence. “I don’t know what 
you call locking up,” said I, angrily. 
“ Had Mr. Crasweller been about to 
be dragged to a felon’s prison, you 
could not have used more oppro- 
brious language; and as to putting 
an end to him, you must, I think, 
be ignorant of the method proposed 
for adding honour and glory to the 
last moments in this world of those 
dear friends whose happy lot it will 
be to be withdrawn from the world’s 
troubles amidst the love and vener- 
ation of their fellow-subjects.” As 
to the actual mode of transition, 
there had been many discussions 
held by the executive in President 
Square, and it had at last been 
decided that certain veins should 
be opened while the departing one 
should, under the influence of 
morphine, be gently entranced with- 
in a warm bath. I, as president of 
the empire, had agreed to use the 
lancet in the first two or three cases, 
thereby intending to increase the 
honours conferred. Under these 
circumstances I did feel the sting 
bitterly when he spoke of my put- 
ting “an end” tohim. “ But you 
have not,” I said, “at all realised 
the feeling of the ceremony. A 
few ill-spoken words, such as these 
you have just uttered, will do us 
more harm in the minds of many 
than all your voting will have done 
good.” In answer to this he mere- 
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ly repeated his observation that 
Crasweller was a very bad specimen 
to begin with. “He has got ten 
years of work in him,” said my 
friend, “and yet you intend to 
make away with him without the 
slightest compunction.” 

Make away with him! What 
an expression to use,—and this 
from the mouth of one who had 
been a determined Fixed-Periodist ! 
It angered me to think that men 
should be so little reasonable as to 
draw deductions as to an entire 
system from a single instance. 
Crasweller might in truth be strong 
and hearty at the “ Fixed Period.” 
But that period had been chosen 
with reference to the community at 
large; and what though he might 
have to depart a year or two before 
he was worn out, still he would do 
so with everything around him to 
make him happy, and would depart 
before he had ever known the agony 
of a headache. Looking at the en- 
tire question with the eyes of reason, 
I could not but tell myself that a 
better example of a triumphant be- 
ginning to our system could not 
have been found. But yet there 
was in it something unfortunate. 
Had our first hero been compelled 
to abandon his business by old 
age—had he become doting over its 
details—parsimonious, or extrava- 
gant, or even short-sighted in his 
speculations—public feeling, than 
which nothing is more ignorant, 
would have risen in favour of the 
Fixed Period. “How true is the 
president’s reasoning,” the people 
would have said. ‘“ Look at Cras- 
weller; he could have ruined Little 
Christchurch had he stayed there 
much longer.” But everything he 
did seemed to prosper; and it oc- 
curred to me at last that he forced 
himself into abnormal sprightliness, 
with a view of bringing disgrace upon 
the law of {the} Fixed Period. If 
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there was any such feeling, I regard 
it as certainly mean. 

On the day after the dinner at 
which Eva’s pudding was eaten, 
Abraham Grundle came to me at 
the Executive Hall, and said that 
he had a few things to discuss with 
me of importance. Abraham was 
a good-looking young man, with 
black hair and bright eyes, and a 
remarkably handsome moustache; 
and he was one well inclined to 
business, in whose hands the firm 
of Grundle, Grabbe, & Crasweller 
was likely to thrive; but I myself 
had never liked him much. I had 
thought him to be a little wanting 
in that reverence which he owed 
to his elders, and to be, moreover, 
somewhat over-fond of money. It 
had leaked out that though he was 
no doubt attached to Eva Craswel- 
ler, he had thought quite as much of 
Little Christchurch; and though he 
could kiss Eva behind the door, 
after the ways of young men, still 
he was more intent on the fleeces 
than on her lips. “I want to say 
a word to you, Mr. President,” he 
began, “upon a subject that dis- 
turbs my conscience very much.” 

“ Your conscience?” said I. 

“Yes, Mr. President. I believe 
you’re aware that I am engaged to 
marry Miss Crasweller ?” 

It may be as well to explain 
here that my own eldest son, 
as fine a boy as ever delighted a 
mother’s eye, was only two years 
younger than Eva, and that m 
wife, Mrs. Neverbend, had of late 
got it into her head that he was 
quite old enough to marry the girl. 
It was in vain that I told her that 
all that had been settled while 
Jack was still at the didascalion, 
He had been Colonel of the Curri- 
culum, as they now call the head 
boy; but Eva had not then cared 
for Colonels of Curriculums, but 
had thought more of young Grun- 
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dle’s moustache. My wife declared 
that all that was altered,—that 
Jack was, in fact, a much more 
manly fellow than Abraham with 
his shiny bit of beard; and that if 
one could get at a maiden’s heart, 
we should find that Eva thought 
so. In answer to this I bade her 
hold her tongue; and remember 
that in Britannula a promise was 
always held to be as good as a 
bond. “I suppose a young woman 
may change her mind in Britan- 
nula as well as elsewhere,” said my 
wife. I turned all this over in my 
mind, because the slopes of Little 
Christchurch are very alluring, and 
they would all belong to Eva so 
soon. And then it would be well, 
as I was about to perform for Cras- 
weller so important a portion of his 
final ceremony, our close intimacy 
should be drawn still nearer by a 
family connection. I did think of 
it; but then it occurred to me that 
the girl’s engagement to young 
Grundle was an established fact, 
and it did not behove me to sanc- 
tion the breach of a contract. “ Oh, 
yes,” said I to the young man, “I 
am aware that there is an under- 
standing to that effect between you 
and Eva’s father.” 

“And between me and Eva, I 
can assure you.” 

Having observed the kiss behind 
the door on the previous day, I 
could not deny the truth of this 
assertion. 

“It is quite understood,” con- 
tinued Abraham, “and I had al- 
ways thought that it was to take 
place at once, so that Eva might 
get used to-her new life before her 
papa was deposited.” 

To this I merely bowed my head, 
as though to signify that it was a 
matter with which I was not per- 
sonally concerned. “I had taken 
it for granted that my old friend 
would like to see his daughter 
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settled, and Little Christchurch 
put into his daughter’s hands be- 
fore he should bid adieu to his 
own sublunary affairs,” I remarked, 
when I found that he paused. 

“We all thought so up at the 
warehouse,” said he,—‘ I and fa- 
ther, and Grabbe, and Postlecott, 
our chief clerk. Postlecott is the 
next but three on the books, and 
is getting very melancholy. But he 
is especially anxious just at present 
to see how Crasweller bears it.” 

“What has all that to do with 
Eva’s marriage ?”’ 

“T suppose I might marry her. 
But he hasn’t made any will.” 

“ What does that matter? There 
is nobody to interfere with Eva.” 

“ But he might go off, Mr. Never- 
bend,” whispered Gryndle; “and 
where should I be then? If he 
was to get across to Auckland or to 
Sydney, and to leave some one to 
manage the property for him, what 
could you do? That’s what I want 
to know. The law says that he 
shall be deposited on a certain 
day.” 

“He will become as nobody in 
the eye of the law,” said I, with 
all the authority of a president. 

“But if he and his daughter 
have understood each other; and if 
some deed be forthcoming by which 
Little Christchurch shall have been 
left to trustees; and if he goes on 
living at Sydney, let us say, on the 
fat of the land,—drawing all the 
income, and leaving the trustees as 
legal owners,—where should I be 
then ?” 

“In that case,” said I, having 
taken two or three minutes for con- 
sideration,—“in that case, I pre- 
sume the property would be confis- 
cated by law, and would go to his 
natural heir. Now if his natural 
heir be then your wife, it will be 
just the same as though the pro- 
perty were yours.” Young Gran- 


dle shook his head. “I don’t know 
what more you would want. At 
any rate, there is no more for you 
to get.” I confess that at that mo- 
ment the idea of my boy’s chance 
of succeeding with the heiress did 
present itself to my mind. Accord- 
ing to what my wife had said, Jack 
would have jumped at the girl with 
just what she stood up in; and had 
sworn to his mother, when he had 
been told that morning about the 
kiss behind the door, that he would 
knock that brute’s head off his 
shoulders before many days were 
gone by. Looking at the matter 
merely on behalf of Jack, it appear- 
ed to me that Little Christchurch 
would, in that case, be quite safe, 
let Crasweller be deposited,—or 
run away to Sydney. 

“You do not know for certain 
about the confiscation of the pro- 
perty,” said Abraham. 

“T’ve told you as much, Mr. 
Grundle, as it is fit that you should 
know,” I replied, with severity. 
“For the absolute condition of the 
law you must look in the statute- 
book, and not come to the president 
of the empire.” 

Abraham Grundle then departed. 
I had assumed an angry air, as 
though I were offended with him, 
for troubling me on a matter by 
referring simply to an individual. 
But he had in truth given rise to 
very serious and solemn thoughts. 
Could it be that Crasweller, my 
own confidential friend—the man 
to whom I had trusted the very 
secrets of my soul on this import- 
ant matter,—could it be that he 
should be unwilling to be deposited 
when the day had come? Could it 
be that he should be anxious to fly 
from his country and her laws, 
just as the time had arrived when 
those laws might operate upon him 
for the benefit of that country? I 
could not think that he was so vain, 
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so greedy, so selfish, and so unpa- 
triotic. But this was not all. 
Should he attempt to fly, could we 

revent him from flying? And if 
he did fly, what step should we 
take next? The Government of 
New South Wales was hostile to 
us on the very matter of the Fixed 
Period, and certainly would not 
surrender him in obedience to any 
law of extradition. And he might 
leave his property to trustees who 
would manage it on his behalf; 
although, as far as Britannula was 
concerned, he would be beyond the 
reach of law, and regarded even as 
being without the pale of life. 
And if he, the first of the Fixed- 
Periodists, were to run away, the 
fashion of so running would become 
common. We should thus be rid 
of our old men, and our object 
would be so far attained. But 
looking forward, I could see at a 
glance that if one or two wealthy 
members of our community were 
thus to escape, it would be almost 
impossible to carry out. the law with 
reference to those who should have 
no such means. But that which 
vexed me most was that Gabriel 
Crasweller should desire to escape, 
—that he should be anxious to 
throw over the whole system to 
preserve the poor remnant of his 
life. If he would do so, who could 
be expected to abstain? If he should 
prove false when the moment came, 
who would prove true? And he, 
the first, the very first on our list! 
Young Grundle had now left me, 


and as | sat thinking of it I was: 


for a moment tempted to aban- 
don the Fixed Period altogether. 
But as I remained there in silent 
meditation, better thoughts came to 
me. Had I dared to regard myself 
as the foremost spirit of my age, and 
should I thus be turned back by 
the human weakness of one poor 
creature who had not sufficiently 
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collected the strength of his heart 
to be able to look death in the face 


and to langh him down? It was 
a difficulty—a difficulty the more. 
It might be the crushing difficulty 
which would put an end to the 
system as far as my existence was 
concerned. But I bethought me 
how many early reformers had per- 
ished in their efforts, and how sel- 
dom it had been given to the first 
man to scale the walls of prejudice, 
and force himself into the citadel of 
reason. But they had not yielded 
when things had gone against them ; 
and though they had not brought 
their visions down to the palpa- 
ble touch of humanity, still they 
had persevered, and their efforts 
had not been altogether lost to 
humanity. 

“So it shall be with me,” said I. 
“ Though I may never live to deposit 
a human being within that sanctu- - 
ary, and though I may be doomed 
by the foolish prejudice of men 
to drag out a miserable existence 
amidst the sorrows and weakness 
of old age; though it may never 
be given to me to feel the ineffa- 
ble comforts of a triumphant deposi- 
tion,—still my name will be handed . 
down to coming ages, and I shall 
be spoken of as the first who en- 
deavoured to save grey hairs from 
being brought with sorrow to the 
grave.” 

I am now writing on board H.M. 
gunboat Jolin Bright,—for the ty- 
rannical slaves of a modern mon- 
arch have taken me in the flesh, and 
are carrying me off to England, so 
that, as they say, all that nonsense 
of a Fixed Period may die away 
in Britannula, They think,—poor 
ignorant fighting men,—that such 
a theory can be made to perish be- 
cause one individual shall have 
been mastered. Butno! The idea 
will still live, and in ages to come 
men will prosper and be strong, and 












thrive, unpolluted by the greed and 
cowardice of second childhood, 
because John Neverbend was at 
one time President of Britannula. 
It occurred to me then, as I sat 
meditating over the tidings con- 
veyed to me by Abraham Grundle, 
that it would be well that I should 
see Crasweller, and talk to him 
freely on the subject. It had some- 
times been that by my strength I 
had reinvigorated his halting cour- 
age. Thissuggestion that he might 
run away as the day of his deposi- 
tion drew nigh,—or rather, that 
others might run away,—had been 
the subject of some conversation 
between him and me. “How will 
it be,” he had said, “if they miz- 
zie?” He had intended to allude 


to the possible premature depart- 
ure of those who were about to be 
deposited. 
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“Men will never be so weak,” I 
said. 

“TI suppose you’d take all their 
property ?” 

“ Every stick of it.” 

“But property is a thing which 
can be conveyed away.” 

“We should keep a sharp look- 
out upon themselves. There might 
be a writ you know, ne exeant regno. 
If we are driven to a pinch, that 
will be the last thing todo. But 
I should be sorry to be driven to 
express my fear of human weakness 
by any general measure of that 
kind. It would be tantamount to 
an accusation of cowardice against 
the whole empire.” 

Crasweller had only shaken his 
head. But I had understood him 
to shake it on the part of the hu- 
man race generally, and not on his 
own behalf. 
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THE DECADENCE OF FRENCHWOMEN. 


Tue old idea that principles ought 
to be as permanent in politics as in 
morals, has no place in the theory 
of government by the people which 
is now spreading about Europe. The 
new democracy pretends to work 
for progress alone, and evidently 
feels, at the bottom of its heart, 
that progress and principles are in- 
compatible. Principles, in its eyes, 
present the inconvenience of not 
adapting themselves to circumstan- 
ces; they are, by their essence, 
rigid and uncompromising; they 
have no elasticity, no opportunism. 
Yet, so long as they continue to 
nominally exist, they must be exter- 
nally respected, and must be taken 
into account as guides and counsel- 
lors. Consequently, as they get 
into the way of radicalism, it has 
been found useful to deprive them 
of their character of invariability, 
and even, in many cases, to totally 
suppress them. It is true that the 
democrats have not invented this 
notion of the non-durability of 
principles,—Pascal asserted, before 
their time, that “ natural principles 
are nothing but habits;” but the 
more advanced politicians of the 
Continent have got a long way be- 
yond that, and evidently feel that, 
in politics, principles have not even 
the value of habits. Like the Cali- 
fornian farmer who said, “ No fel- 
low can go on always believing the 
same thing; one wants a fresh reli- 
gion from time to time,”—so do the 
leaders of the new schoo] assure us 
that political principles must change 
according to the wishes of the 
populace. They apply to the men 
of our generation (without know- 
ing it, perhaps), the theory of La 
Bruyére, that “ most women have 
no principles; they simply follow 
their hearts.” They, too, follow 
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their hearts, like women; they 
proclaim that the science of gov- 
ernment should be independent of 
enthralling rules; that it should 
be purely tentative; that it should 
consist in experiment based on 
opportunity. In their eyes there is 
no longer any eternal truth at all. 
Policy, as they apply it, is an acci- 
dent of the moment, an expedient 
of to-day, which was not yesterday, 
and may no longer be to-morrow. 
Its former constancy is gone; it is 
a passing condition; it is a fancy, 
not a principle. Monarchy, her- 
editary succession, religion, were 
in other days regarded as State 
principles. It is proposed to re- 
place them now by popular will, 
universal suffrage, free - thought, 
and, above all, empiricism, which 
are thus far mere ideas, or, at the 
utmost, facts; though they, too, 
according to Pascal’s argument of 
habit, may assume the form and 
name of principles hereafter if ever 
it should become the interest of a 
new despot to base a throne upon 
them. But they will never grow 
into principles of the ancient sort ; 
for the old ones imitated the ways 
of nature and cherished uniformity 
of processes, becanse, like nature, 
they knew the resistless power of 
repetition: while the new ideas, on 
the contrary, are like the human 
nature from which they spring; 
they seek for newnesses and strange- 
nesses, because they take them to 
be signs of freedom. 

So the radical world—especially 
in certain countries of the Continent 
—has given up principles in poli- 
tics; and, as it has abandoned the 
old principles, so also has it for- 
saken the old forces. To a certain 
extent the adoption of new forces 
was a necessity ; for, as some of the 
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old ones were nothing more than 
principles at work, it is manifest 
that they could not be retained in 
use when once the principles on 
which they rested were destroyed. 
In France, indeed—which is the 
country we are going to talk about, 
and which happens to be the land 
where the newest procedures of 
government are being essayed,— 
no force whatever seems now to 
be accepted as a permanent aux- 
iliary. We see there that nearly 
all the forces formerly utilised by 
Governments have already been ex- 
cluded from national action: and 
thongh some new ones have been 
taken on trial,—to see, experimen- 
tally, what they will produce,—it 
would be premature to suppose that 
any of them will necessarily last. 
Loyalty to the sovereign was a 
force; it has been swept away. 
Religious teaching was a force; it 
is being suppressed. The so-called 
governing classes were a force; 
they have been replaced by the 
nouvelles couches, Society was a 
force; it has been kicked away. 
Women were a force; they have 
been thrust aside. These and other 
impulses, many of them knotted up 
with the history of France, many 
of them ancient mainsprings of the 
life of the nation, have been tem- 
porarily (perhaps, indeed, perma- 
nently) supplanted by fresh pro- 
ducers, especially by the great new 
agency—experinient. 

Now it would be absurd to pre- 
tend that progress can always be 
realised without experiment ; but it 
would be equally foolish to argue 
that no experiment is possible with- 
out entirely new forces, All know- 
ledge, all philosophy, all science, 
have been built up on observation 
of, or on induction from, pre-estab- 
lished facts; and no reason is con- 
ceivable why, in politics, old motors 
should not be utilised by new Gov- 
ernments. Some, at all events, of 


the levers which have aided to raise 
France to greatness in one direction, 
could equally serve, under no matter 
what rule, to elevate her in another, 
But the present Republic has, thus 
far, refused the assistance of any of 
the old forces, It sees adversaries in 
them all; it will have nothing to do, 
even experimentally, with any one 
of them: it labours, indeed, to up- 
root them integrally ; or if it cannot 
eradicate them altogether, so to re- 
duce and enfeeble them that they 
can no longer contribute, even in- 
directly or occultly, to national re- 
sults. It has declared war against 
them all round,—against the extinet 
governing classes as against “the 
ancient parties,” — against society 
as against clericalism. It makes 
no distinction; it treats all the for- 
mer springs of action as foes to be 
vanquished. 

It is, however, just, to acknow- 
ledge at once that in this the Repub- 
lic has been acting, to a certain ex- 
tent, in legitimate self-defence. Let 
us remember that the present shape 
of government is not only accepted 
by the nation, but seems to be really 
desired by it; and that the time has 
passed for arguing that the Repub- 
lic is the result of accident, not of 
conviction, or for insisting that it 
has grown temporarily into exist- 
ence solely for the want of some- 
thing else to take its place. It may 
now be said with truth that France 
has ceased (for the moment, at least) 
to be monarchical, and that it sin- 
cerely wishes to keep the Republic 
it has got. Consequently no honest 
observer can presuine to deny that 
the Republic is entitled to claim 
the allegiance of the entire popu- 
lation, from top to bottom, as thor- 
oughly and as absolutely as any 
vf the dynasties which preceded 
it, and to extinguish all who re- 
fuse that allegiance. But in the 


exercise of this right the Republic 
should allow itself to be guided by 
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circumstances, and that is precisely 
what it has not done. When it 
found, as it did find during its early 
struggles, that the old forces stood 
across its road, and tried, conjointly, 
to bar its way and upset it—when 
it observed that they all resisted it 
together, with equal aversion—it not 
unnaturally, in its inexperience as a 
beginner, viewed them all with the 
same spiteful eye, and regarded 
them as one great group of antago- 
nists, to be vanquished collectively 
and indivisibly. But though this 
general impression was comprchen- 
sible a few years ago, when the 
embryonic Republic was fighting 
for life, it has ceased to be excus- 
able now. In the consolidated 
position which the Republic has 
attained, and which entails duties 
as well as rights, it commits both 
an injustice and an error in con- 
tinuing, as it does still, to rank all 
bygone resistances together in one 
indiscriminating hate; for though 
the old forces have been accustomed 
to work together, and to feel svin- 
pathy for each other, it is manifest 
that they were composed of two 
totally distinct classes of clements 
which might probably be separ- 
ated without any excessive difli- 
culty. The purely monarchical 
components must, of course, con- 
tinue to be fought against, and so 
far as they alone are concerned, 
the Republic cannot be blamed 
for its animosity ; but the intellec- 
tual, the religious, and the social 
constituents present another char- 
acter. They are in no way ne- 
cessarily anti-republican; they are 
of all times and of all svstems; 
they are national ; they are French ; 
they are inherent in the race, or, at 
all events, in large sections of the 
race; and no one can seriously urge 
that they can never be utilised in 
the future for the good of the Re- 
public, just as they have served in 
the past, for the glory of the mon- 
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archy. Who can argue, for instance, 
that it is quite impossible to convert 
society to the Republic? Who can 
assert that the gentlemen of France 
will never consent to serve the new 
system, or that their wives and 
daughters are so resolutely opposed 
to it that it is useless to attempt to 
win them to its flag? It would 
be folly to aver that the best of 
the women of France can never be- 
come republicans as sincerely as 
they were monarchists or imperial- 
ists. And yet the Republic is so 
behaving towards them, that it is 
not only repelling them from itself, 
but—what is infinitely graver— 
is beginning to enfeeble their old- 
established national authority, to 
debilitate their action and their 
value in the land, and to lower the 
admirable position which they occu- 
pied before Europe. A distinctly 
marked commencement of decadence 
of Frenchwomen has set in under 
this Republic. They are ceasing 
to be themselves; and it is time 
that the attention of the friends of 
France should be seriously directed 
to the situation in which they 
stand, 

Let us first see what French- 
women have been; we shall then 
observe more easily what they are, 
and what they are in danger of 
becoming. 

In no country and at no time 
have women exercised such power, 
or played such a part, as they had 
gradually assumed in France during 
the last two centuries, The French- 
woman had formed herself by de- 
grees into an institution of a peculiar 
kind. Nothing like her was to be 
found elsewhere. She had invented, 
for her own use, a type of woman- 
hood which was special to herself, 
and which no one else could appro- 
priate. Her quickness, her inven- 
tiveness, and her imitativeness, en- 
abled her to perceive and seize all 
the means of action which could 
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serve her; and she used these 
means with such dexterity, that, 
after a few generations of evolution 
and development, she reached the 
fullest consummation of intelli- 
gence and of charm which the 
world has yet seen. And she was 
not only remarkable for her indi- 
vidual capacities—it was not solely 
in her personal attributes that she 
shone; she was even more strik- 
ing in her associated action, in 
the royalty which her corporation 
collectively exercised over her own 
country and over Europe. Her 
very name had grown to be a pro- 
verb and a power. There is no 
other example in history of the 
women of any single nation stand- 
ing out in a class before the world 
as the universally accepted uncon- 
tested type of superiority in all 
that constitutes feminine brilliancy, 
in skill and taste, and wit and 
winningness. And there is no 
other instance of the women of a 
race acquiring and wielding a na- 
tional influence, social, moral, intel- 
lectual, and therefore indirectly 
political, such as Frenchwomen 
exercised around them until a few 
years ago. The nation had ac- 
corded to them by degrees, and 
perhaps without quite perceiving 
what it was doing, a place in 
which their abilities‘and their in- 
fluence mutually reacted upon and 
fortified each other. Their inborn 
potentialities were evolved into full 
work by their situation, and the 
situation in turn was aggrandised 
and vivified by the growth of the 
faculties which had created it. 
The interworking of these two 
causalities carried them to the tri- 
umphs which they achieved. But, 
of course, their victory varied with 
their means; it was, in each case, 
proportioned to their place and pro- 
perties; and it was necessarily 


limited to the educated classes; 
for, by its nature, it was a fruit of 
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graces, of refinements, of acquired 
delicate efficiencies which good 
teaching, good example, and good 
contact can alone bestow. 

The woman of society —the 
“lady,” as she would be called in 
England, the femme du monde, 
as she is defined in France—held 
her empire by an accumulation of 
these bright capacities. Of beauty, 
as we narrowly understand it in 
England, she had but little; but 
she possessed so many other witch- 
eries that her habitual want of 
features and complexion ceased to 
count against her. Expression re- 
deemed the absence of prettiness, 
and the designation jolie Jlaide 
was invented for her in order to 
express her power of pleasing de- 
spite her ugliness. In this first 
view of her she at once assumed a 
standing-ground of her own ; forshe 
was the only woman in Europe who 
could win homage and admiration 
without good looks. She did much 
more, indeed; she led men (in 
absolute contradiction to our insular 
theory) to regard mere fairness of 
face as only one, and not the most 
important, of the many spells which 
a true woman should wield. Her 
bearing was all her own; she had 
no aristocracy, as we English under- 
stand it; but she had a something 
more gentle and more winning, less 
dominating, less impressive, less 
grandiose, but infinitely more per- 
suasive, more sympathetic, more hu- 
man—she had distinction, a distinc- 
tion peculiar to herself, all bright- 
ness, symmetry, elegance, and finish, 
Her manner, again, was exclusive- 
ly her own,—its ease, its light- 
ness, “its gaiety, its unaffectedness 
and naturalness were never caught 
by women of other races. Others 
had their merits too, but they 
were not those of Frenchwomen. 
Her eloquence, which was made 
up of an unconscious mingling of 
paradox and common-sense,—her 
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facility of talk, her thorough pos- 
session of her language, and her 
flow of amusingness,—made every 
listener hang upon her lips with 
delight, The grace of her figure 
and of her hands and feet, the use 
she made of them, the adroitness 
with which she put in evidence 
every seduction which nature had 
bestowed upon her or art had 
created for her, threw around her 
a physical charm which was still 
further heightened by her dressing. 
And above and beyond all stood 
her feminineness, her thorough wo- 
manness, the greatest, the noblest, 
the sweetest of her allurements. 
These were the powers which the 
true femme du monde displayed; 
these were the sources of her sov- 
ereignty. 

But, remarkable as were all these 
elements of her empire, the use she 
made of that empire was more strik- 
ing still; for the elements, admir- 
able as they were, had limits, while 
the empire was unlimited. In her 
drawing-room the Frenchwoman 
was a mistress of an exceptional 
kind: she was not merely chief of 
the house, she was, effectively, presi- 
dent of an assembly ; she invented, 
regulated, and directed the move- 
ment of thought around her; she 
tilled the ideas of those who had 
any, and she furnished fancies to 
those who had none; her fireside 
was an oasis and a resting-place. 
The action so commenced indoors 
spread outside into the life of her 
friends; she made herself felt even 
in her absence; her arguments and 
her counsels were remembered and 
practically applied; her teaching 
fructified. In her place and her 
degree she stamped her mark on 
those she lived with, and, as a 
natural consequence, the organisa- 
tion of feeling, of sentiment, and of 
tendencies, in the centre in which 
she moved, was, in reality, her pro- 
duct. French literature is full of 
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biographies and monographs of 
women such as these; but numer- 
ous as are the books about them, 
they tell only of a few privileged 
exceptions. Tens of thousands of 
unknown good spirits have done 
their work in life, but have left no 
record of their passage; that work, 
however, has been none the less 
real, none the less national, none 
the less French. The men have not 
attempted to resist this absorption 
of action by the women; know- 
ingly or unknowingly, by weakness 
or by will, they have accepted the 
pilotage which was offered them, 
and have allowed the women to 
become the real conductors of the 
moral life of the land, of its emo- 
tions, its pleasures, and even its am- 
bitions and its objects. 

Thus far we have spoken only of 
the qualities of the typical French- 
woman. Let us see, now, what her 
faults were. In both cases we con- 
sider her in her public character 
alone; neither her private nature 
nor her home action concerns us 
here. 

Notwithstanding her extreme 
feminineness—perhaps, indeed, be- 
cause of it—she was frivolous, vain, 
and ignorant. In other words, she 
attached undue importance to the 
surface of things; she was entirely 
convinced of her own efficacy ; and 
she had scarcely any book-know- 
ledge. Her frivolity, however, con- 
tained no falseness, and her vanity 
no snobbishness; while her want 
of reading was compensated by her 
special faculty of picking up infor- 
mation by contact. But her true 
demerit, from the wide point of view 
at which we are placing ourselves 
here, the great defect for which she 
offered no set-off, was the narrow- 
ness and pure Frenchness of her 
view on foreign questions. She was 
full of prejudice, of dogmatism, of 
foregone conclusions. Never was a 
temperament less cosmopolitan than 
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hers; it was indeed so limitedly 
local, so circumscribedly national, 
that it is difficult to comprehend, 
when we first look at this particular 
aspect of her, how she ever man- 
aged to stretch her hold beyond her 
frontiers. The explanation is, that 
she influenced from a distance, by 
a magnetic transmission of herself, 
by the power of example and repu- 
tation, not by the immediate pressure 
of personal presence. Ler success 
abroad was reflected, not direct; it 
was the recoil of her ascendancy at 
home. She achieved it in spite of 
her dislike of other races. And, cu- 
riously, this ungenerous littlencss, 
though common to all classes, be- 
came more and more visible as the 
social scale rose higher. It reached 
the maximum of its development in 
the women of the set known as the 
Faubourg St. Germain. Nowhere 
was there, in modern Europe, a 
group of persons more intolerant 
and more illiberal, less reasoning 
and less impartial, than the “ pure 
Faubourg,” as a whole. Never 
were the high-class women of any 
land so unlike their equals else- 
where. The best-born of all the 
European races (except the French) 
have a feeling of instinctive sym- 
pathy for each other, as being of 
one great family, and as represent- 
ing the same interest: they are all 
impelled, by the mutual conscious- 
ness of gentle blood, to meet with- 
out mistrust, on the common ground 
of social equivalence. But never 
have Frenchwomen felt that. Put- 
ting aside some few exceptions, the 
rule amongst them is, that they shun 
foreigners, show them little hospital- 
ity, and hold their opinions in con- 
tempt. The Faubourg St. Germain, 
especially, which had concentrated 
itself into a fortified refuge of an- 
tique bigotries, admitted scarcely 
any stranger inside its walls. It is 


true that no stranger really wished 
to pass them, unless it were out of 
simple curiosity, to see what the 
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once famous Faubourg looked like, 
for no one who was not born in it 
could find pleasure in such a social 
dungeon. Of course there were, 
and are, within its precincts, cer- 
tain corners which have become 
modernised. The names of the 
houses which, though still placed 
on the southern bank of the Seine, 
have adopted the habits and ideas 
of the northern side, will rise to 
the lips of every one acquainted 
with the society of Paris; but, 
taken as a whole, as a clan, as a 
sect, the Faubourg St. Germain was, 
and is, the gloomiest of all the 
coteries in Europe. It was always 
a laboratory of fanaticism ; but since 
1830 it has voluntarily surrounded 
itself with unapproachable dreari- 
ness, and it has, if possible, carried 
further still its ancient shrinking 
from all that is not French. 

Now, if this inhospitable disposi- 
tion had been compensated by a 
highly developed national action,— 
by warm, glowing, successful work 
at home,—it would have been pos- 
sible to argue, in defence of it, that 
it was, after all, only a more or 
less rational consequence of ardent 
patriotism. But as, for a long time 
past, the Faubourg St. Germain has 
had no influence whatever in the 
country,—as it is the section which, 
of all the categories that make up 
the sum of society, possesses the 
least hold over the nation, and has 
made the least effort to obtain any,— 
its absence of sympathy with ex- 
traneous questions and persons can- 
not be explained in that way, and 
must be referred to the true cause 
—a gencral dryness and selfishness, 
a manifest indifference to, and scorn 
for, all that is not “ Faubourg.” 
And yet, with all its actual feeble- 
ness and isolation, there was a 
period when this Faubourg was the 
one social power of France, when its 
women counted amongst the active 
life-springs of the nation, and when 
they established, almost unaided 
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(for scarcely any of their compatriots 
were in a position to help them 
then), the foundations of the influ- 
ence which the Frenchwomen of fol- 
lowing generations were destined to 
exercise. Faded as their situation 
now is, eclipsed and superseded as 
they are by other and newer vigours, 
it would be ungrateful and unfair 
to forget that they were once the 
only feminine puissance in the land, 
and that it was they who laid the 
foundations of the success in which 
it has ceased to please them to take 
a share. The tale of their former 
action is written in the chronicles 
of France; but they have with- 
drawn from the work they began, 
and the great modern middle class 
has assumed their place, and has 
learnt to discharge their function. 
That middle class, augmenting 
with the increase of wealth and the 
spread of education, seemed likely, 
if things went on as they were 
going, to become the true upper 
section of the community, the Fau- 
bourg order being eliminated by 
its own inherent incapacity, and 
by the process of crowding out to 
which it was being subjected. It 
was in this wide central body that 
the women used to exhibit all the 
highest characteristics of their race ; 
it was in it that the most perfect 
examples of their type were found ; 
and there was, in this branch of 
the nation, a special freshness and 
diversity which was proper to itself. 
In the old noble classes there ex- 
isted traditions and models which 
were handed on by each generation 
to its children, and their shaping 
brought about a general similarity 
of product. Whereas, in the per- 
petually renewed ranks of the 
centre, into which all sorts of un- 
prepared elements were constantly 
surging up from below, a large pro- 
portion of the women had to create 
themselves, to discover their end, 
to invent their means. They were, 
consequently, more personal than 
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the people above them; there was 
more imprévu, less fixed pattern, 
about them; they were, in many 
cases, the self-generated issue of 
their own intelligence: they were 
French of the Frénch, made up 
of inherent faculties; a fruit of 
intrinsic idiosyncrasies developed 
by new surroundings; an outcome 
of inborn fitnesses, But, though 
this marked difference existed be- 
tween the processes of manufacture 
of the women of the first and 
second grades, their social func- 
tions and their social action were 
identical (so long, that is, as the 
upper crust continued to do any- 
thing at all). They strove, alike, 
to sway the men around them, to 
mould French life, and to lift up 
France, by their example, and by 
the influence of that example on 
other countries, 

The wives and daughters of the 
working strata did good too, but it 
was in another fashion and with 
another object. In this third 
gradation social issues had of course 
no place, but still the labourer’s 
wife presented many of the char- 
acteristics of the women above her. 
She had their gaicty, their natural- 
ness, their effusiveness; and she 
usually possessed, in a dormant 
state, the capabilities of the others, 
for if her husband rose in the 
world, she almost always fitted her- 
self to her new station, and took 
her place in it without inaptitude. 
This third group, however, not- 
withstanding its numbers, exer- 
cised no influence; it was worthy, 
self-denying, toiling, and affection- 
ate, but it had neither the ambi- 
tion nor the means to teach, to 
proselytise, or to rule. Its office 
was of another kind; it was of a 
purely home aspect. It was admir- 
able within its limits, but it had 
nothing in common with the pub- 
lic dominance of the two other 
classes of Frenchwomen. There 
was nothing national or inter- 
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national about it, and we need 
therefore take no account of it 
here. 
Such was, in rough outline, the 
te situation of the women of 
rance down to the date of the 
German War. The Second Em- 
wee had neither weakened their 
old nor damaged their natures. 
Nothing, indeed, is more unfair 
or more untrue than to pretend, 
either for party purposes or from 
an affectation of morality, that the 
reign of Napoleon III. did any gen- 
eral or permanent harm to French 
character. A certain limited band 
indulged in a good deal of amuse- 
ment and extravagance, but the 
nation, as a whole, was outside the 
movement: it looked on, laughed, 
and made money. The French- 
woman came out of the Imperial 
sem just as she entered it,—un- 
urt and unchanged, with the same 
merits and the same faults, with 
just as much capacity and sim- 
plicit as she had before, with no 
essening of any of her powers. 
On the contrary, her influence over 
France and, Europe was never 
greater than during the twenty 
years which preceded 1870. And 
it was not the noisy pressure of 
frivolous excitement,—it was the 
sound superiority of intelligence, 
the supremacy of grace. And see 
how Europe testified to the truth 
of this; see what proof was given 
that the Frenchwoman never stood 
higher in foreign sympathy. When 
France was conquered, did her 
moral influence fall? Not for one 
moment, or in the faintest measure. 
France lost her political place, as 
a consequence of defeat, but held 
her own, intellectually, socially, 
and sentimentally, just as if no- 
thing at all had happened. Why? 
Because the accumulated action 
of her women had done what her 
men could not effect—it had re- 
tained her friends. It was to the 
past work of her women that 
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France was principally indebted for 
the position which, in her hour 
of trial, she occupied before the 
world ; it was to them that, for the 
greater part, she owed the abiding 
sympathy of Europe. She was in- 
vaded, beaten, and humiliated, yet 
still accepted and proclaimed by 
the surrounding nations as their 
guide, their light, their text and 
type in all that makes life grace- 
ful, spiritual, and attractive. Who 
will deny the truth of this? Who 
will assert that in her day of sor- 
row, when her men had failed her, 
France was not mainly held up, 
sustained, and kept in place by the 
merits of her women? Never was 
there, in the records of nations, 
a moment at which the services 
which women can render were 
more unequivocally or more grandly 
shown. In the sad days which 
followed the signature of peace, 
from 1871 to 1873, France was 
indeed well served by them; the 
store of good-will, of respect, of 
admiration which they had piled 
up in Europe, poured itself out 
around the land in eager tender- 
ness, In every corner of Eng- 
land and the Continent were 
friends of France, friends made for 
her in better days, chiefly by the 
efforts and the reputation of her 
women; — friends who are still 
faithful to her, still attached to 
her, but whose fondness would not 
long survive if France ceased to 
be served and defended by her 
women. 

Such was the situation ten years 
ago. Such was the position in 
which the Republic found the 
women of the country it came 
to govern. They were powerful at 
home, honoured abroad. They 
were a glory and an energy in the 
land. What has the Republic done 
with them ? 

The reply is simple. Since 1871, 
and particularly since the third 
Republic has been definitely estab- 
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lished, the inland sovereignty of the 
Frenchwoman has begun to melt 
away, and her exterior credit to 
grow pale, the reason being that 
the Republic has included her 
amongst the forces to be annulled, 
and has done its utmost to dismiss 
her from her rule, as if she were a 
mere monarch, and could be de- 


throned like ordinary kings. We 
shall soon see how. 
The Republic has introduced 


several new conditions into French 
life. By its essence and its mis- 
sion—which are to democratise not 
only government, but character and 
rights as well—it has naturally 
brought about an antagonism of 
castes. By that antagonism it has 
upset the balance of social influences, 
and has altered the relations be- 
tween classes. By its legislative 
enactments it has suppressed or 
modified a good many individual 
liberties. In each of these direc- 
‘tions its action has been unmistak- 
ably pointed, not only against the 
“ancient parties,” but also, in reality 
and effect, against what used to be 
regarded as the higher categories of 
the population. At the same time, 
it would be unjust not to recognise 
that, in a good deal of all this, a 
professedly democratic régime could 
scarcely have acted otherwise, since 
its one purpose is to do everything 
for and by the people. Within 
certain limits (which we need not 
attempt to determine, because in 
the particular case which we are 
considering the limits fix them- 
selves), we fully acknowledge that 
the actual masters of France have 
both right and logic on their side. 
They are the majority; they have 
power; they have a programme, 
and no impartial spectator can 
blame them for carrying the politi- 
cal elements of that programme into 
execution. We will go further still, 
—we will admit that the present sys- 
tem cannot content itself with pure- 
ly political results, and that, to be 
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faithful to its creed, it must pursue 
certain social consequences as well. 
But here arises the well-known 
difficulty. Directly a Government 
touches the social organisation of 
a people it is forced to pull down, for 
it is powerless to lift up. The uni- 
fication of classes can only be ob- 
tained by dragging the top to the 
bottom; no motor yet discovered 
can raise the bottom to the top. 
The Republicans may not really 
wish to destroy their upper classes; 
but, as a fact, they have begun to do 
so, and seem likely to be obliged to 
continue, whether they like it or not. 
They commenced by transferring the 
exercise of government from the 
particular section of the population 
which formerly possessed it, which 
was educated to it, and was accus- 
tomed to practise it, to another sec- 
tion which is new to it, and which 
has received no preparation for it. 
So far their operation was exclusive- 
ly political. But, additionally, and 
at the same time, they attempted, 
with constantly increasing success, 
to suppress all national action and 
all national usefulness on the part 
of the dispossessed section, and to 
reduce it to a condition of practical 
nullity. They have now managed 
to exclude the former upper classes, 
almost entirely, from participation 
in the public life of France, from 
influence in the State or from a 
voice in its councils. Yet, even in 
this second stage of their proceed- 
ings, they can scarcely be said to 
have gone beyond the strict rights 
of political victory, and to have 
distinctly manifested a purpose of 
social subversion, for it was not to 
be expected that they would remain 
content until they had expelled the 
ousted classes from any share in the 
direction or the administration of 
the country. The new democratic 
reign had aright to seek that result, 
and could scarcely content itself 
with less: it was entitled, by the 
law of conquest, to choose not only 








its policy but its men, and to 
eliminate from public action. all 
influences and persons which the 
majority regarded as hostile either 
to its principles or its objects. 
Furthermore, the gentlemen of 
France, viewed collectively and 
omitting the exceptions, have done 
nothing whatever to ward off their 
own destruction — have made no 
attempt to hold their ground, to 
defend their position, or to retain 
their credit. The mass of them 
sulk silently in their chateaux, say 
snarlingly that the country is going 
to the devil, and do not make the 
faintest effort to prevent it. The 
active, energetic life of an English 
landlord appears to be beyond their 
conception : the unceasing discharge 
of local business, the perpetual 
friendly contact between employer 
and employed, the claim to the 
inborn right of labouring for the 
public good, the privilege of. ren- 
dering service, the frank acceptance 
of duties and responsibilities as 
a consequence of position, which 
stamp the tone and attitude of the 
gentlemen in every village in Eng- 
Jand, are all unknown to them. 
Never did a great class so tamely 
permit its place and power to be 
snatched away from it, or sit down 
under defeat with such astounding 
torpidity. It would almost seem 
as if these enemies of the Repub- 
lic desired to prove, by voluntarily 
supplying conclusive evidence of 
their incapacity as a mass, how 
wise the Republic is to have re- 
lieved them of all further trouble. 
Passive sullenness is the distin- 
guishing mark of their present 
conduct towards the Republic: 
they sit in a corner and growl at 
what they call the canaille, but 
they do not make the faintest 
united effort to work up again to 
their lost status. They have evi- 
dently no perception of the fact 
that in our time rights have lost 
the faculty of surviving of their 
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own accord; that they no longer 
endure when they are no longer 
merited ; that, to keep them alive, 
they must be vigorously backed 
up by conduct and by energy; and 
that daily proof must be supplied 
by those who claim to exercise 
them, that they are still worthy to 
be intrusted with them. We know 
all this in England, and we act ac- 
cordingly. It is not so in France: 
there, class rights are still regarded 
by a good many people as abstract 
possessions, involving no necessary 
work at all. Under such condi- 
tions, it is not strange that the 
republicans should both repudiate 
the aristocracy as a natural enemy, 
and scoff at it as a useless ally. 
They have done this with an ear- 
nestness and completeness which 
leave but little space for hopes 
of reconciliation or arrangement, 
But yet they profess to open their 
arms to all who choose to join 
them, and they declare that it is the 
fault of the “ancient parties” alone 
if they remain outside. This, how- 
ever, is not altogether true. Such 
few members of those parties as have 
changed their opinions and have 
gone over to the Republic, have not 
been received with an enthusiasm 
calculated to tempt others to follow 
their example. And, additionally 
—with the exception of the army 
and navy, which are technical and 
hierarchical careers whence exclu- 
sion on political grounds is almost 
impossible—very few men of the 
old sort are now to be found in the 
public pay. In all the branches of 
the civil service, which are pro- 
digiously extensive and varied in 
France, the greater part of the 
former servants have been turned 
out. New-comers have claimed 
and have occupied all the places, 
of no matter what nature, that: the 
Government had to bestow. And 
the democratic spirit is excluding 
the well-born, more and more, from 
the elective bodies, from the De- 
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partmental and Communal Coun- 
cils, as from the Senate and the 
Chamber. If the aristocracy has 
shrunk from the Republic, the 
Republic has paid it back in its 
own coin with compound interest, 
and cannot pretend that it has 
shown the faintest symptom of 
any desire to make friends. The 
breach is complete, for the present 
at least: on neither side is there 
a sign of any disposition to bridge 
it over. 

Here again, it must be said, in 
strict equity, that the Republic re- 
mains within its réle and within its 
rights. But it has simultaneously 
taken another step which carries it 
clearly beyond both. It has not 
only thrust aside the old governing 
classes, but it has also unmistak- 
ably given France to understand 
that it intends to go a long way 
further, and that it means to abolish, 
if it can, the power and influence of 
society as well. As the governing 
classes and society were composed, 
for a considerable part at least, of 
the same persons, it is to a certain 
extent comprehensible that the Re- 
public should not regard society as 
a friend; but that it should look at 
it—as it manifestly does—as worn 
out and obsolete, as necessarily re- 
actionary and anti-republican, is to 
go far beyond what the facts of the 
situation justify. War is, however, 
implicitly declared against society 
—not by the Government, of course, 
or in any well-defined or official 
form, but by the democratic party, 
as a mass, by the whole surging 
aspiring multitude of the nouvelles 
couches. It was in the order of 
things that it should be so: noth- 
ing could prevent it; it was only a 
matter of date. It was one of the 
functions of a Radical Republic 
to smash society as a force. The 
smashing has begun. The blow dealt 
at the political position and influ- 
ence of the aristocracy produced, as 
a natural conseqrence, an immediate 
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and painful contre-coup on society. 
The damage done to the one was 
keenly felt as an injury by the 
other; the two were, for the mo- 
ment, so intimately bound up to- 
gether that neither of them could 
suffer alone; all detriment to either 
was common to both, for they had 
not had time since 1871 to detach 
themselves from cach other. As 
society in France had rendered the 
weightiest services to the State; 
as it had always been one of the 
primary factors in the formation of 
opinion; as it had presided over 
the whole organisation of the higher 
life of the nation; as it had largely 
aided, morally and intellectually, to 
fashion France into what France 
was; as it had formed, by the 
multiplicity, the variety, and the 
extent of its operations, an empire 
within an empire,—it had naturally 
become an active supporter of what 
was then the governing class, and 
was considered and consulted by it 
as a faithful friend and ally. And 
yet, though all this was true, 
though society was mainly repre- 
sented, in its public action and in 
its contact with the State, by the 
upper strata, it must not be forgot- 
ten that, in reality, society spread far 
away into the nation, and that it 
included a much deeper and much 
wider mixture of general compon- 
ents than are usually contained in 
what is called society elsewhere. 
Revolution there had 
been nothing exclusive about it; 
there was but one condition for 
forming part of it—that condi- 
tion was personal fitness. Neither 
special position, nor certain deter- 
mined occupations, nor even money, 
were indispensable for admission to 
it. If ever a society: was truly 
national, truly catholic, truly gener- 
ous and open-armed, it was certain- 
ly the society of France. It was 
generally cold to foreigners, but it 
was amply open to the entire home 
population, with the single obliga- 
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tion of contributing to the dis- 
charge of its functions. The Fau- 
bourg St. Germain singly stood 
apart. With that lonely exception 
society in France has always been 
during the present century as pro- 
foundly democratic in its roots and 
origins as it was conservative in its 
tendencies and action. It set an 
example of liberty and accessibility 
long before the Republics of ’48 or 
"70 proclaimed the rights of the 
people. With such characteristics 
as these, it was not strange that it 
counted as one of the powers of 
France. Its uses were so evident, 
its services were so manifest, its 
value was so indisputable, that suc- 
cessive Governments courted its 
goodwill and co-operation, and saw 
in it one of the most energetic, most 
all-pervading, and most thoroughly 
French of the forces at their dis- 
— they recognised that society 
ifted up France at home and made 
her loved and honoured abroad. 
It was reserved for this success- 
ful Republic, for this triumphant 
democracy, to attack an authority 
which all preceding masters (in- 
cluding even Napoleon) had _ re- 
spected; an authority which had a 
very special claim to consideration 
from popular feeling, for it had not 
only exercised its sway by the most 
eminent and most winning of French 
qualities—by gaiety, by inspiration, 
and by charm,—but had set the first 
example of permanent emancipation 
from class prejudices, The attack 
is not yet violent—it is directed, 
thus far, against the outworks only ; 
but the siege has commenced, and 
the investing troops are too bitter 
to be likely to abandon it. They 
see in society a citadel to be dis- 
mantled, because it stands upon a 
height—a stronghold to be demol- 
ished, because its garrison is com- 
osed of picked soldiers—a keep to 
blown down, because the flag 
which flies from it is a small token 
of superiority. Democracy is jeal- 


ous of society, and when democracy 
is jealous it destroys. 

But it will not destroy society 
alone. Another of the brightnesses 
of France will fall with it. French 
society and Frenchwomen are one, 
and when society is gone as a force, 
there will be an end of women as a 
charm. What society did in France, 
women did, for society is an oper- 
ator to whose ends Frenchmen con- 
tribute almost nothing. Society 
there was what women made it: it 
was through it that they preach- 
ed their bright message; it was 
through it that they shaped their 
country; it was through it that 
Europe learnt to know the French. 
Society and women, in France, 
laboured together, prevailed  to- 
gether, prospered together. And, 
to-day, they fall together. In the 
great general excommunication of 
the French upper classes is incor- 
porated the consequent inevitable 
ostracism of women from the public 
power which they once possessed and 
so admirably employed ; for, though 
society, as has just been said, is not 
composed of those classes alone, it 
is still so largely dependent on 
them for its form, its essence, and its 
being, that it is not possible to con- 
ceive the continuation of its exist- 
ence as a power, if ever those classes 
are effectively barred out from its 
direction. It would, in such an 
event, fall helplessly to pieces; it 
would lose the unity which has 
hitherto distinguished it; it would 
break up into patches, atoms, and 
scraps; its vitality would abandon 
it; the most French of Frenchnesses 
would be undone; and French- 
women would lose their sceptre. 

Thus far we have endeavoured 
only to summarise the situation in 
its main outlines,—to present an 
approximate sketch of the past 
action and past uses of French 
society and Frenchwomen, and of 
the new conditions in which they 
find themselves at this moment. 
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We will now approach more close- 
ly to the subject, and indicate the 
nature of the actual position, so as 
to determine the character and de- 
gree of the decadence which has 
already been induced. This brings 
us to the core of the question; 
hitherto we have only been work- 
ing up to it by preparing the neces- 
sary elements of comparison between 
the present and the past, between 
what was and what is. 

First of all, it will be prudent to 
recognise that a great many people 
in France (a majority, in all proba- 
bility) would deny that there is any 
decadence at all, or even that any 
real change has occurred in the 
public situation and power of either 
society or women. The Republi- 
cans would naturally affirm, in the 
puritanical language so many of 
them affect, that, instead of weak- 
ening the position of their country- 
women, they have placed that posi- 
tion higher even than it was before, 
by surrounding it with an aureola 
of democratic virtues and patriotic 
purities. A large number of the 
women themselves, especially the 
less thoughtful of them, would learn 
with astonished and offended pride 
that their place is going from them. 
But other witnesses are at hand; 
other voices are making themselves 
heard. The protestations of many 
amongst the French, the testimony 
of independent observers, and the 
evidence of the facts, unite to prove 
the reality of the damage already 
done, and to shadow forth the 
threatenings of the future. 

The best, the truest, the noblest 
of Frenchwomen—the women who 
are no longer young but who know 
how to be old without regret-—the 
women who remember and com- 
pare, whose knowledge of life en- 
ables them to gauge events, and 
whose position, character, and 
authority place their attestations 
above denial,—these women are 
almost unanimous in declaring that, 
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during the last few years, they 
and their sisters have palpably lost 
ground, both in public action and 
in personal capacity. And this is 
not the querulous complaint of 
worn-out eldership, of persons 
whose views have changed with 
years, and who think the past 
superior to the present because their 
own associations are connected with 
the past. No; it is the thought- 
ful, unbiassed verdict of unwilling 
judges, whose sentence gains still 
further weight because it is in pain- 
ful contradiction to their wishes 
and affections. And it is not in 
the more ancient ranks alone that 
these reluctant deponents are to 
be found. Many of the younger 
women, too, are testifying against 
themselves each day, and are impar- 
tially proclaiming that society is 
fading, and that they themselves 
are drooping and withering with it. 
Even the men are beginning to take 
some small part in the outcry which 
is swelling up against the damage 
inflicted by democracy on society 
and women, and though it is only 
the more observant of the French 
who, thus far, point to the coming 
danger—though it is only the min- 
ority which has yet perceived the 
impending downfall —the day is 
approaching fast when all eyes will 
be opened to it. 

Next come the declarations of 
foreigners, of aliens who live in 
France.’ Their evidence cannot be 
suspected, for they love France—so 
earnestly, indeed, that they cherish 
not only her merits but even her 
faults. They admire her greatnesses 
and her brightnesses, but they have 
sense enough and philosophy enough 
to recognise that it is contrary to all 
the teachings of reality, to all the 
lessons of life, to seek for excellen- 
cies alone, and that the wise man 
must accept defects as well for the 
sake of the qualities which corre- 
spond to them. These foreigners 
have no dislike to the Republic; 
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on the contrary, most of them are 
thoroughly convinced that it is the 
only government which is now 
= in France. Furthermore, 

eing true cosmopolitans, with no 
prejudices and with no preferences, 
they declare that the political régime 
of France is no concern of theirs, 
and that it is for the French alone 
to choose the shape of supervision 
under which it pleases them to 
place themselves. All they desire 
is to live in France and to attach 
themselves to her without reference 
to the momentary form of her con- 
stitution. Well, these strangers, 
of varied nationalities, possessing 
(many of them at least) old and 
intimate acquaintance with French 
society, and the accumulated world- 
wide experience necessary to view 
that society broadly and meas- 
ure it fairly—these strangers as- 
sert, almost with one consent, that 
the Frenchwoman is passing away. 
They say that her luminousness, 
her instinct, her fancy, and her 
sentiment, have all diminished ; 
that she manifestly takes less 
trouble to please and to play her 
part in life; that her aptitudes are 
no longer exercised or applied as 
they were in former days; that 
her type of mind is ceasing to be 
peculiar to herself, and that, as a 
consequence of these changes, her 
‘charm has sensibly diminished. 
They observe that all this has hap- 
pened since 1871, and on behalf 
of Europe they raise their voices 
in protestation. They entreat the 
Republic to take note that the 
Frenchwoman is being stifled, and 
they appeal for her preservation as 
one of the glories of France and one 
of the necessities of Europe. The 
world cannot spare her. Other 
women than she had realised the 
curious mixture of transient attri- 
butes, of artificial capacities, of ac- 
quired graces, of faculties and faults, 
of brilliancies and vanities, the ac- 
cumulation of which makes up that 


strangely composite and profound- 
ly conventional product—the mod- 
ern lady; but no other woman had 
ever achieved these ends as she 
had done, with such plenitude, 
such finish and such ease, with 
such dexterity and facility, with 
such unfailing adaptability to the 
ever- varying modifications called 
for by the unceasing evolution 
of usages and manners. And, 
above all, no other women had 
ever utilised their sway to the same 
degree in order to make them- 
selves felt everywhere as a living, 
self-asserting force. The success 
of Frenchwomen in all this had 
been so thorough; they had gone 
so resolutely ahead of the men of 
their race; they had so fully seized 
the front place in their land,—that 
the rest of the world looked on 
with admiration, and came by de- 
grees to regard them as a generic 
but uncopyable pattern, as a sort 
of collective property of the earth, 
which every other nation had an 
equal right to respect from afar, to 
extol, and to acclaim. The French- 
woman, in the eyes of the world of 
travel, of experience, and of critical 
comparison, was one of the special 
outgrowths of our time. The whole 
earth, indeed, has unstintingly felt 
this towards her; it will therefore 
be justified now in weeping over the 
demolition of this universal idol, 
and in calling upon the Republic 
to restore it to its place upon the 
altars. If the Frenchwoman is to 
be annulled, it is not for France 
alone to mourn over her; all human- 
itv will claim the melancholy right 
to cast flowers on her grave. 

And now let us pass from the 
personal to the material side of the 
proofs, from the testimony of in- 
dividuals to the evidence of facts, 
A lowering atmosphere of ennui 
has settled over France since the 
establishment of the Republic. The 
sky, so clear, so bright before, so 
full of sunbeams and so radiant 
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with light, is veiled by mists of 
tedium, by hovering hazes of dis- 
trust, and by the clouds of gather- 


ing storm. The composition of the. 


air seems altered ; those who breathe 
it feel as if it had veered round from 
sprightliness to heaviness; its vivi- 
fying freshness is gone. The en- 
tire social climate has undergone a 
change; its old peculiar character- 
istics are disappearing; new con- 
ditions are arising in their places. 
And these mutations have not been 
vague and undefined; they have 
not been limited to general appear- 
ances, to occasional symptoms, or to 
paws signs; on the contrary, they 
ave produced themselves in the 
most distinct form, with unequivo- 
cal precision, and with a persistence 
and a permanence which leave, un- 
happily, no doubt of their reality. 
It is a glaring verity that, during 
the last few years, French society 
has lost a large part of its gaiety 
and vivacity, of its demonstrative- 
ness and naturalness. The wish for 
joy is manifestly growing weaker. 
The French, who were once so res- 
olute in their hostility to sadness, 
appear to be beginning to accept 
it tacitly, like the English, as a 
natural element of life. And more 
than all—inceredible as it may 
sound—they are, most certainly, 
becoming stupid. They used to 
be the most intelligent people upon 
earth—they overflowed with vital- 
ity and animation—they chattered 
and rejoiced all day; but now they 
are often dull and silent. And as 
they talk less and laugh less, so, 
also, do they seem to feel less; the 
rapid impressibility, the compre- 
hensive emotionality, which were 
so eminently theirs, have appar- 
ently been blunted. And all this 
is particularly and especially true 
of the women ; for as they were, in 
former days, the completest models 
of French capacities, so are they, 
naturally, the first to suffer when 
those capacities begin to wane. It 





is they who have lost the most in 
this national decline, for it was they 
who had the most to lose. They, 
who were once so full of confidence 
and self-reliance, who were so buoy- 
ant, so enthusiastic, so optimist, and 
even so utopian; they, to whom 
life was a theatre in which they 
were the applauded actresses ; they, 
who had no doubts and no hesita- 
tions about either their talent or 
their performance,—seem now to 
have become timid, diffident, sus- 
picious, and half paralysed by de- 
spondency. There is, in their atti- 
tude as a class, the anxious nervous 
look of a prisoner on trial. And 
this comparison is not strained, for 
they all well know that, in fact 
and truth, the Republic is sitting 
in judgment on them, and that 
they will probably be condemned. 
The result of all this is that social 
intercourse is diminishing, for when 
people have a rope round their necks 
they do not care to be amused or to 
amuse others. Festivities of all 
kinds are few; many well-known 
houses have closed their doors and 
receive no more; and in the homes 
which are still open to visitors there 
is a sort of chilliness. Some of the 
highest placed and most intelligent 
women of the foreign colony in Paris 
are positively beginning to confess 
that they no longer care to know 
many French people, becanse most of 
them have become so dull. Social 
leadership is passing away into exot- 
ichands, There are still a few great 
ladies who retain their former chief- 
tainship; but they can be counted 
on the fingers, and the reality now 
is that the French have drawn back 
from their old active contact with 
each other, and have left the care of 
hospitality to strangers and to Jews. 
In the provinces the condition is 
worse still; for outside the capital 
there are no Spaniards, no Ameri- 
cans, and no Israelites to replace the 
absent natives. And furthermore, 
as the spirit of clanship and of 
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petty hostility to the Government 
is much more active in the country, 
as the good people there seem to 
consider it a duty to be lugubrious 
under the Republic, there is really 
almost an end of any social inter- 
course at all beyond the limits of 
the department of the Seine. Tak- 
ing the situation all round, it may 
be said, with truth, that there is 
no more society in France in the 
old,great meaning of the word; and 
that even in the restricted sense of 
mere parties and dinners and dances, 
there is an enormous falling off. 
And as it is with society, so is it 
also with women. No more of 
them are being produced. The 
unceasing procession of fresh tri- 
umphers and of new potentates, 
which wasso remarkable a symptom 
of the healthy period of French 
society, has stopped altogether. 
Scarcely any of the young begin- 
ners of the last ten years have 
made a name or takena place. The 
conductors of amusement in its 
present reduced form are still a re- 
maining few of the same ladies who 
directed it underthe Empire. The 
Republic has been a barren spouse 


_to France; it has engendered no 


women, just as it has brought forth 
nomen. These things are as well 
known on the Boulevard as are the 
cafés and the lamp-posts. They are 
as certain as night after day; and 
terribly like night they are in their 
gloominess and sadness, They make 
up a group of facts to add to the 
statements of the witnesses, and 
facts and testimonies combine to- 
gether to prove that the French- 
woman is decaying. 

And all this is the work of the 
Republic. It is impossible to deny 
it. There were no signs of decline 
so long as there was a monarchy in 
France. The whole of the symp- 
toms which we have just indicated 
have sprung up since the war. 
And furthermore, the Republic has 
pursued, as we have seen, a line of 


conduct towards society and women 
which, in itself, explains the com- 
mencement of decadence of which 
we are the spectators, and leaves 
no space for doubt that the pres- 
ent political system is responsible 
for what is happening. But here, 
again, it would be unjust to lay 
the entire blame on the back of 
the Republic, properly so called. 
A republic is a rougher institu- 
tion than a sovereignty; it cares 
less for forms and manners; it 
has less sympathy for elegances 
and graces; the brightnesses and 
delicacies of feminine charm are not 
regarded by it as necessary ingre- 
dients of life. But yet, notwith- 
standing these inherent antagon- 
isms, there is no fundamental reason 
at all why a moderate republic 
should not recognise the necessity 
and the policy of gaining the good- 
will of society, and of supporting 
and utilising it as a national force. 
To do this, however, the republic 
must remain somewhat Conserva- 
tive, and that is precisely what the 
French Republic has ceased to be. 
Its ungainliness is increasing in- 
stead of diminishing; its innate 
disinclination to graceful things is 
augmenting, for the simple reason 
that it is becoming more and more 
essentially democratic. It is to its 
democratic rather than to its purely 
republican spirit, that the gravity 
of the social situation is to be 
ascribed. The Republic, as a sep- 
arate abstract conception, is rela- 
tively innocent. It deprived the 
upper classes of power, but it 
does not necessarily follow, nor 
is it in any way proved, that if 
left to itself it would have gone 
beyond that point. Democracy, on 
the contrary, would stop nowhere. 
The attacks against society, so far 
as they have already gone, were the 
act of the Republic in its young 
excitement; the situation in the 
present is also, consequently, its 
work; but the danger of the future 
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promises to arise almost exclusively 
from democracy, from the radical 
elements which are unceasingly 
gaining power, and from the cer- 
tainty, based on experience, that 
they will use that power for de- 
struction. The result produced 
already is marked enough, and sad 
enough: but the true seriousness 
of the case lies in the sombre pro- 
babilities of the future; in the 
‘effects which will be produced on 
Frenchwomen by the growth of the 
revolutionary spirit—by the devel- 
opment of that “latent radicalism” 
of which the Due de Broglie so 
prophetically spoke in 1877, during 
the stormy discussions which fol- 
lowed the 16th May. 

The mass of the nation is indif- 
ferent in the matter; it does not 
understand it; and it cares so 
little for anything whatever ex- 
cept money-making, that it gladly 
leaves the management of its affairs 
to any one who is kind enough to 
take the trouble off its hands. But 
still, if the mass had any opin- 
ion at all, that opinion would be 
against society; for the old popular 
conservatism is ebbing away, and 
the multitude has no favour now 
for anything which lies above it. 
It is becoming democratic in the 
country as in the towns, and will 
soon be ripe to follow the new 
leaders who are marching to the 
front, and to approve the measures 
which those leaders will apply. 
Society and women, as institutions, 
can look nowhere, with certainty, 
for reliable and effectual assistance. 
According to all the probabilities 
of the case, they both are doomed. 
Even the intensity of their French- 
ness will not save them, for the 
longing for-subversion takes pre- 
cedence of patriotism in the demo- 
cratic mind. Furthermore, if de- 
mocracy permitted them to exist, 
it would not know how to util- 
ise them. The Republic, even in 
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the relatively temperate form it 
has hitherto assumed, has proved 
how incompetent it is to employ, 
or even to comprehend, these del- 
icate forces; and democracy is, 
necessarily, still more awkward 
in the matter, for its entire 
essence is opposed to the sym- 
metries and refinements of which 
Frenchwomen are the type and 
the exponents. Yet the danger 
lies not in the coarseness or’ the 
clumsiness of radicalism, but in its 
hate—in that chafing abhorrence of 
everything that stands high, which 
is the distinguishing characteristic 
of democratic passion. 

There is but one faint chance 
left. If the Republic can resist 
democracy, and if it can open its 
eyes to its own and the national 
advantage, it may yet prevent the 
coming disappearance of French- 
women. It was urged, at the com- 
mencement of this article, that some 
of the old forces of France might 
advantageously be employed by the 
Republic. Is it quite incapable to 
distinguish between the “ancient 
parties” and society at large, and 
to keep the latter at work, though 
it continues to discard the former? 
Is it quite unable to utilise women ? 
It is, of course, free to reject the 
aid of both if it thinks that it 
can do without them; it is also 
free to refuse to protect them, if 
it thinks that France does not 
want them; and it is fully entitled 
to set society at defiance, and to 
laugh at its hostility. But in doing 
these things it will have the whole 
of Europe against it; and the cer- 
tainty of the disapprobation of all 
its neighbours may, perhaps, count 
for something in its eyes. Thus 
far the Government has given no 
signs of its opinions or intentions 
in the matter. Perhaps it is wait- 
ing to let the current grow in force, 
and then to float on with it when it 
is sweeping all before it. Perhaps, 
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when that time comes, it will say 
of its citizens, like Caussidiére in 
1848,—* Of course, as I am their 
chief, I must follow them ;” perhaps 
it will do nothing at all, and will 
leave independent radicalism to 
effect the overthrow by itself. But 
even mere inaction on the part of 
the Government would be as fatal 
as active hostility; for of all the 
dogmas which compose the creed 
of French life, not one is more uni- 
versally adopted, more indisputably 
admitted, than the tenet that the 
Government is supreme master of 
everything, and that nothing can 
thrive if the Government is not 
with it. In the present state of 
things, the yew support of the 
State is indispensable for the main- 
tenance of society as a force; and 
even that support would probably 
be insufficient now, for the double 
reason that it would be powerless 
against democracy, and that no- 
body would believe in its sincerity. 
Still, it is the sole remedy to try. 
Society will, of course, continue as 
a half-dried channel of intercourse— 
visits and parties will go on in an 
impoverished fashion; but that is 
not the meaning of society: as we 
are considering it here. If the 
Government will not or cannot pro- 
tect it from its adversaries, the day 
will soon arrive when its national 
functions and its corporate qualities 
—its creativeness, its self-constitu- 
tiveness, and its representativeness 
— its dignity, its lustre, and its re- 
pute—will all be exterminated by 
irresistible and relentless sweeping 
out from below. Society can only 
be saved by union between it and 
the Republic. It is for the Repub- 
lican Government to hold out its 
hand: it is the conqueror, it is the 
master ; it is in a position in which 
it can afford to be generous; it can 
lose nothing, but it can render a 
priceless service to France, and can 
merit the gratitude of Europe. If 
the Government refuses to do its 
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best, then the decadence will march 
on with speed, and there will be 
nothing left but to recommend 
French society and Frenchwomen 
to the protecting care of the Society 
for the Preservation of Historic 
Monuments, so that their memory 
and their relics may not be totally 
lost in the land in which they were 
once so great. 

It would be a mistake to imagine 
that what is now passing is a super- ° 
ficial or momentary accident, which 
will settle itself straight again in a 
little time. According to the aspect 
of things, no such expectation can 
be entertained. The rupture of 
personal relations between society 
and the Republic, if that were all, 
could probably be patched up in 
time, provided society frankly ad- 
mitted that it can only be rescued 
by the Republic, and provided the 
Republic heartily recognised that 
it would do an irreparable damage 
to France if it allowed society to 
be destroyed. But the true danger 
is graver and far deeper; it is in 
the very nature of the democratic 
sentiment—in the inevitable process 
of demolition to which all upper 
things will be subjected, not only 
in France, but in every other 
country in which democracy will 
successively apply its action. The 
lighter Paris newspapers proclaim, 
sneeringly, that “la République 
manque de femmes,” and laugh at it 
because no Frenchwoman of what 
was formerly called good society 
will consent to appear at the official 
receptions of its functionaries. That 
detail is, however, so infinitely small 
that it constitutes no test and sup- 
plies no argument. The question 
is not one of the absence or pres- 
ence of particular women in certain 
houses, but of the general feeling 
and intention with which the Re- 
public, in its entity, contemplates 
the social institution which those 
women incarnate. It is not the 
action of the women which interests 
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us—it is the action of the Republic. 
The Republic has now an opportuni- 
ty of a special kind; it can aston- 
ish the world by being delicate and 
graceful. It can show, if it likes, 
that under its rule Frenchwomen 
can remain themselves, and that 
there is nothing in the theory or the 
practice of a republic which is in 
any way contrary to the. develop- 
ment of elegance and charm. But 
if it is to effect this, it must act 
with a tact and a skill of which it 
has hitherto displayed no sign. It 
must show sympathy for its van- 
quished foes, and must reawaken 
in them the sense of usefulness. 
It is in no way necessary that it 
should restore them to any share 
of political power; but it is in- 
dispensable that it should make 
them feel that they have still a 
duty to discharge and a function 
to perform, in the name and for the 
honour of their country. They 
should be told that France intrusts 
them—under the Republic as under 
the Monarchy—with the mainten- 
ance of some of her best traditions, 
with the conservation of her bright- 
nesses and graces, with the guard- 
ianship of the qualities which have 
given to her the first place in social 
Europe. And they should be as- 
sured that, in the execution of the 
mission which is confided to them, 
the Republic will resolutely protect 
them against all the attacks which 
may hereafter be directed against 
them. 

Nothing of all this, however, is 
to be expected. Mention must be 
made of it because it forms part of the 
possible eventualities of the subject, 
but the probabilities are not in fav- 
our of its realisation. They all lie, 
indeed, the other way, and betoken 
a constant aggravation of the es- 
trangement between the Republic 
and society. In such a strife, the 
vanquished are foredoomed. De- 
mocracy will stamp out its victims, 
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and will give no thought to the 
damage done to France. 

The French have not yet quite 
got to. that, but they are fast drift- 
ing to it. The decadence of the 
Frenchwoman has not yet attain- 
ed the form of a clearly marked 
decay of capacity. Thus far its 
symptoms are only a dispossession 
of place and power, with an accom- 
panying cessation of the utilisation 
of abilities. It is a deprivation, not 
a total loss; a torpor, not a death. 
The qualities of the Frenchwo- 
man remain what they were, but 
they are ceasing to be active, and 
are becoming latent. Her poten- 
tialities are unproductive, her facul- 
ties are passive. She is ina state of 
lethargy, like the Sleeping Beauty 
in the Wood. So far, the harm 
done is not incurable; it is still 
quite possible to awake her, pro- 
vided the Republic will consent to 
play the part of Prince Charming. 
But if she remains too long in her 
present inaction, she will lose her 
por and unlearn her traditions; 

er arms will rust, and she will 
forget how to handle them. The 
present generation may be able, 
from habit and association, to pre- 
serve some portion of its ancient 
attributes; but its children will not 
inherit its endowments, because 
they will not have seen them in 
full work, and wiil not have learnt 
either to value them or to apply 
them. Darwin tells us of some 
beetles in one of the Atlantic ,is- 
lands, whose ancestors flew there 
because they had wings, but who 
have no longer any wings them- 
selves (though the marks of them 
remain), because, having left off 
using them—lest they should be 
blown from their sea-girt home into 
the waves—they have atrophied 
and disappeared. So will it be 


with Frenchwomen, when encaged 
in the nouvelles couches : their wings 
will leave them. 
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UNCLE Z.—CONCLUSION. 


“ Well, then,” I said at length, in despair, ‘‘ if I cannot read a book, I will write one.” 
—Preface to ‘ Tales of a Traveller,’ by Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. 


CHAPTER X.—MY EXPERIENCE OF THE SPRING OF ST. BONIFACE, 


“ Anp why should not I drink of 
the fountain of St. Boniface this 
evening as well as at any other 
time?” And as I was thus inter- 
rogating myself, I saw a tall, pleas- 
ant-looking country girl tripping 
down the steep forest-path into the 
main road. She carried on her 
head with great ease a small brazen 
pitcher. As I came up to her, I 
at once put the question on my 
lips: “Can you tell me where is the 
fountain of St. Boniface ?” 

She smiled a very good-humoured 
smile, and answered, “Certainly ; 
for I have just brought this pitcher 
of water from the source. A blessed 
spring indeed for a good Christian ! 
It is full of health. There is no 
water like it. And it is more abun- 
dant in summer weather than it is 
in winter. If you follow the path 
I have just left you cannot fail but 
you must find it. Good evening, 
stranger,” and on she went. 

I hesitated for a few moments, 


but determined that I would lose - 


no time in seeing this wonderful 
spring, and like a knight in the 
“Faerie Queen,” I would brave the 
enchantment. I began to run up 
the hill vigorously, but soon found 
it much steeper than I expected, 
and slackened my efforts. The path 
was indeed well worn and easily 
traced. The sun still poured its 
rays of golden light obliquely 
through the branches of the firs, 
which only partly shaded me from 
the dazzle of them. I heard the 
roar of the great waterfall, which 
eould not be far off. I had risen 


about a couple of hundred feet 


above the road where I had met 
the peasant girl, and I found myself 
close up to a little cleared space in 
the Forest, above which stood a 
great mass of granite rock with its 
base clothed in tender oak-ferns, 
the carpet in front wonderfully 
green from ever-recurring moisture 
supplied by a little rivulet gushing 
from the rock, which seemed pierced 
by it, at about three feet from the 
ground. A rude wooden spout had 
been inserted by the peasants to 
enable them better to fill their 
pitchers; from this duct the little 
stream was falling, crystal clear, 
into its natural basin of pebbles be- 
low. . . . I stood entranced. 

“One quaff at least to-night, if 
only to refute my friend the priest 
when we meet again;” . . . and 
I pulled out my flask and stepped 
across the verdure to fill it. : 
But, oh horror! as I approached 
the stream ebbed away, and when I 
held out my cup it was dry! 

There was no delusion, no mis- 
take. “The rock was barren as the 
wilderness rock untouched by the 
Lawgiver’s rod. 

I stood bewildered, and I will 
add, somewhat ashamed. There was 
nothing for it but to retrace my 
steps. It was an ignominious re- 
treat; but, evidently, the sooner it 
was made the better. At all events 
I consoled myself with the reflec- 
tion that there had been no eye- 
witnesses, and there was no reason 
to proclaim my discomfiture to the 
world. I would say nothing in 
the matter of any sort. Perhaps I 
might have some other opportunity 
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of investigating the ground more 
narrowly. But certainly I had seen 
enough of the situation to be sure 
that there was, that there could be, 
no deception. That solid granite 
rock from which mine own eyes 
had seen the water gush, and sud- 
denly cease! I must fall back 
upon the hackneyed aphorism of 
Hamlet— 


“There are more things in heaven and 
earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 


Then that strange foolish story of 
the. priest. What possible connec- 
tion could there be bet~con my 
ill-humour (supposing that I was 
ill-humoured) and an old saint in, 
perhaps, the darkest age of Chris- 
tianity? That of course was ab- 
surd. Perhaps, after all, it was a 
spring like the intermitting well at 
Knaresborough, in Yorkshire, which 
ebbed and flowed, so I had heard, 
nobody knew how or why. Then at 
Henley-on-Thames in Oxfordshire, 
I had seen in some Gazetteer that 
there was a rivulet that ran once in 
five or seven years, and then sud- 
denly stopped, even in the winter 
months; and the cause either of the 
cessation or of the arrival of the 
stream was a mystery to the present 
day. Might not the phenomenon 
of which I had just been the spec- 
tator be classed in the same cate- 
gory? But of course this would 
not account for the coincidence of 
the phenomenon with the exact 
time of my arrival. . . . In short, 
my musings only added to my per- 
plexity, to my vexation, and, it 
must be confessed, to my _ill- 
humour. 

But my troubles were not yet 
over. I must blush to record how 
a matter of very small moment 
aggravated my crossness. I was 
drawing nearer and nearer to my 
uncle’s home, but had been paying 
very little attention to my route, so 
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that really I was not aware how 
near I was to it. Unawares, also, 
I had allowed a peasant’s cart, laden 
with brushwood, to come up with 
me just as I was going down the 
last slope of the road, before the 
ascent towards the tower-house, A 
clumsy conveyance, drawn by don- . 
keys, and under the charge of a 
rude, wild-looking forest boy, who, 
with or without intention of an- 
noying me, grinned as he passed 
me in my abstracted state, and 
shouted at me a rough warning to 
mind the projecting contents of his 
cart. One switch actually touched 
my face at the same moment; and, 
startled and confused, as I turned 
hastily to escape further damage, I 
fell in the road, which then was 
coated with hot dust. When I got 
up I presented a very ignoble, not 
to say ludicrous, appearance. The 
cart-boy uttered a fiendish laugh, 
smacked his whip, and hastened on 
with his long-eared companions, 
There was nothing to be done but 
to hurry to my room as quickly as 
possible; and I rushed up the little 
elevation, hot and uncomfortable, 
and feeling that I was a just object 
of derision. 

But it was an unlucky moment, 
for the tall form of Count Z. stood 
just before the entrance, and I saw 
that the man who stood with him 
was Ulric, who evidently had taken 
a mischievous delight in pointin 
out to my uncle the accident that 1 
had met with, and did not conceal 
his tormenting smile of pleasure at 
my forlorn appearance. Even the 
Count could hardly refrain from 
the infection, and could only enough 
command his features to say— 

“Why, nephew, your old uncle 
seems to have got through his long 
summer day’s work better than you, 
who, I suspect, had not so far to go 
nor as much to do. Undust your- 
self as quickly as you may, and let 
us see what sort of refreshment 
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Gretchen has prepared for us; for 
I assure you that 1 at least have 
earned it.” 

Glad of an excuse to escape as 
rapidly as I could, I hurried to my 
room with a flying promise that 
I would soon rejoin him. And 
though I made a rapid toilet, I 
took some pains, I remember, that 
it should not be an unbecoming 
one; for I was really anxious to 
produce a good impression on my 
uncle, and was terribly afraid that 
Ulric might be saying something to 
my disadvantage. 

When the toilet was finished, I 
descended and found the Count 
prepared for me. He also had 
changed his walking-dress for a 
suit which, though it must have 
seen many a summer, would not 
have been unfitted for a court— 
all black, silk stockings up to the 
knees, bright steel buckles on his 
shoes, and a small red decoration 
on his coat. A spotless frill of 
white adorned his breast. It was 
exactly the costume which you 
would not have expected to have 
found in the heart of a German 
forest. A short friendly examina- 
tion of my doings during the host’s 
absence soon put me at my ease. 
The conversation was carried on 
chiefly in French, though every 
now and then it was interlarded 
with German sentences, in which 
the old man was pleased to find 
me sufficiently fluent to follow him 
when he glided naturally into his 
native language—though, except for 
the matter of a slightly deficient 
pronunciation, he expressed himself 
in the former language as gracefully 
as a Parisian. 

When the repast was served, it 
did not hinder, it rather quickened, 
our resources of talk. It was a 


German repast, and yet it had 
nothing unpleasant in its nation- 
ality. The roe venison was free 
from poisonous sauces, and the 
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German pudding has defied any 
rivalry in the same line whenever 
I have attempted to obtain in Eng- 
land similar results from the same 
ingredients. 

The Count ate very sparingly, 
and drank chiefly water, though he 
pledged me in a glass of wine from 
the cellars of Prince Metternich. 
He had been allowed to obtain a 
cask as an especial privilege. A 
huge plate of wood strawberries, 
with a rich bowl of cream, formed 
the dessert. I mention these mat- 
ters as part of the picture of the 
man, who, in all he did, displayed 
self-denial and refinement. Nothing 
was in excess: all seemed to be 
endowed with a sort of natural fit- 
ness, and all went on without an 
effort. 

We adjourned afterwards to that 
inner apartment where he more 
generally lived, and in one corner 
of which lived also his favourite 
organ, which I learnt soon to con- 
sider as having a spirit of its own, 
such a peculiar vitality haunted 
its chords, and gave variety to its 
expression. Perhaps the fault of 
this chamber was that, large as it 
was—for it seemed to occupy almost 
all the base of the old tower—it 
was somewhat overcrowded with 
treasures, many of which he showed 
and explained to me before the end 
of my stay. But on this particular 
evening the inhabitant of the room 
himself formed my almost exclusive 
study, and my special admiration. 
Through after-years the retrospect 
of that evening has continued a 
sort of fascination to me. It may 
be that the mellowing effect of time 
has added something to its enchant- 
ment; but I have often asked my- 
self why after-dinner conversations 
in later life have seemed so often 
rather as an ordeal to be undergone 
than as a pleasure which it required 
an effort to interrupt. And I set 
it down to two causes; first, be- 
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cause the dinner itself has degener- 
ated into a tedious banquet; and 
secondly, because the guests them- 
selves have such shallow resources 
out of which to supply the feast of 
reason, which is exactly the con- 
verse to the richness of the enter- 
tainment. 

It was very different with Count 
Z. Perhaps the comparative isola- 
tion of his present life from the 
world’s ordinary topics of thought 
and speech had enabled him better 
to digest and arrange the store 
which he had laid up for his age 
in past days. So it was, however, 
that this evening he surpassed him- 
self, both in the matter and in the 
expression of it. And perhaps I 
may take this credit to myself, that 
I was a good listener, which is 
sometimes necessary to make a good 
talker, and which, I have observed, 
always makes a better one. 

- At length the moon streamed so 
vividly through the unshuttered 
window that we shifted our posi- 
tion, and were reminded how much 
the night had advanced. My uncle 
then went to the door and whistled 
on a long silver whistle, which 
was, I concluded, the signal for 


supplying the organ with wind; for | 


suddenly he sat down and played, 
with wonderful ease and power, 
one of Bach’s difficult fugues, and 
then embracing me with a marked 
tenderness, dismissed me for the 
night’s repose. But for some time 
after, the organ-music seemed to 
blend with the music of the night, 
and for a yet longer time the lights 
were not extinct in the silent tower. 

No sooner did the spell of Count 
Z.’s presence cease, and I found 
myself alone in my bedroom at the 
open window, than once again the 
events of the day crowded upon 
me, and my perplexity over the 
adventure at the fountain returned. 
I regretted that I had not told my 
host of the circumstances. At the 
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time, I said to myself that the 
reason of my silence was the fear 
of his ridicule; but in after-years 
I was convinced that I feared more 
his reproof for my continued dislike 
of Ulric. I became thoroughly 
uncomfortable. I was tired, but I 
did not feel inclined for sleep, and 
my restlessness increased upon me. 
Again and again I looked out upon 
the night, and on the passing clouds, 
which slowly veiled or unveiled the 
moon as they were swayed by the 
breeze, while downwards nearer to 
the earth it did not suffice to agi- 
tate the motionless pine-tops. 

After all, the fountain was not 
very far off, and the temperature 
delicious; why should I not once 
more go forth, and prove to myself 
that 1 had been mistaken? There 
could be no one to spy my action 
in the matter, or to ask foolish 
questions about my absence. There 
was not a sound from the adjacent 
town. The busy watchmakers were 
all asleep ;—it seemed almost as if 
Time itself must have gone to sleep 
too. 

I took down hat and stick, and 
quietly—though I had no idea that 
any one could be disturbed by my 
footsteps—I reached the hall and 
left the house. 

Something moved on the adjoin- 
ing tree, and bundled out of it with 
a strange cry, and caused me to 
start back nervously and clutch 
my stick more defensively. But 
the disturber was only a white owl. 
It took the direction of the road 
which I was to travel; and saying 
to myself that it should be a good 
omen, on I went after it. I soon 
passed the torrent, and saw in the 
distance the white pillar of falling 
waters which gleamed in the moon- 
beams; whilst the noise of their 
descent seemed to occupy the air 
to the exclusion of other sounds, 
and by their contribution to the 
charms of a summer night, to satisfy 
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the listening ear of the traveller. 
Easily, too, I mounted my old 
path, which brought me very faith- 
ully to the glen, with its granite 
rock and giant pines,- and, surely 
enough, to the white little cascade 
of the spring of St. Boniface. There 
it was, as I first had seen it, limpid, 
gentle, fresh—a marked contrast 
to the roaring cataracts in the near 
vicinity ; and not any superstitious 
legend, nor the recollection of an 
impertinent foreign artisan, should 
hinder me from tasting this night 
the water of such a delightful 
source. I advanced: boldly to the 
small wooden duct at which, as I 
said, the peasants caught the treas- 
ured liquid, and deliberately pre- 
pared to drink, with as little detri- 
ment as possible to my coat. But as 
I deliberated, to my amazement even 
more than to my horror, the pleas- 
ant stream ceased, and the damp 
woodwork seemed to strike a chill 
to my disappointed lips ! 

I was fairly dazed and cowed, 
and there was nothing for it but 
ignominiously to retrace my steps. 


CHAPTER XI.—A DAY’S 


My uncle had long been on the 
alert when I came down the next 
day, and he rallied me on my 
sluggishness, but added, good- 
humouredly— 

“The fresh air of the mountains 
has sometimes a sleepy effect on 
the youths even of our plains; and 
we must make all allowances for 
ees English habits. Whren you 

ave been braced up by a few days 
of residence, we shall have you im- 
patient for a hunter’s breakfast. 
Old fellow as I am, I like an excuse 
for losing myself in the woods, and 
seeing creatures, which wisely avoid 
mankind in general, unawares. But 
I never destroy more than is needed 
for my own consumption, or, still 








I felt angry with myself, with 
the priest, with Ulric, and with 
everything. My spirit rose with 
my ill-temper, and I seemed to 
long to have somebody to quarrel: 
with and to defy. I looked, I 


listened, to see and hear if there - 


was any one against whom I could 
vent my spleen. I saw nothing 
but the long shadows of the pines 
on the cleared space before the: 
spring. I heard nothing but the 
distant plunging of the Fallbach. 
from one ledge of rock to another. 
Just, indeed, as I was leaving the 
glen, I. thought I heard a rustle, 
and even a footstep, near the basin,. 
and turned round hastily; but still 
I saw nothing. I went back even, 
and looked behind the granite rock ; 
but all was still, terribly still... . 
I must get home as I could ; and in 
the lonely silence go home I did, 
opened the house door, refastened 
the easy bolt, and regained my 
room, where my fatigue soon con- 
quered my vexation, and I slept 
far into the bright sunshine of the 
morrow. 


SPORT WITH UNCLE Z, 


better, now and then for a sick 
neighbour. Shall we go, then, to- 
day, and try whether we can find 
aroebuck? Yes” (seeing a look of 
approbation on my face); “and 
you shall shoot it, if you can man- 
age it with an old German fowling- 
piece—I myself cannot bear to kill 
them. What was your Shake- 
speare’s name for them ? 


‘The native burghers of this desert city.” 


And I, too, without any right 
over them as their prince—only 
the kindly delegated authority from 
their duke. Ah! I do not greatly 
trespass on it. Well, at all events, 
you will like to see our woods; and 
in years to come, it will be some- 
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thing to compare with what you in 

England call ‘ sport.’” 

' And so the necessary orders were 
given, and the simple arrangement 
soon made. A fine-looking lad 
was to carry a knapsack of pro- 
visions—for we were to be out for 
the day. I trembled lest Ulric 
was to be of the party, for he ap- 
peared, as I thought, somewhat 
mysteriously, and the Count spoke 
a few words with him apart, which 
did not reach my ear, and suddenly 
he disappeared. 

“Ulric is of great use,” observed 
Uncle Z., “in any forest expedi- 
tion; but, after all, I know the 
tracks hereabouts as well as he 
does; and besides, at this moment 
he is busy on a very important 
work for me at the tower-house 
which requires his constant super- 
vision.” 

I felt much relieved, and shaking 
off my annoyance of the past night, 
soon found myself, by my youth- 
ful activity, keeping up with the 
long strides of my much older com- 
panion ; and in about a quarter of 
an hour we were well in the forest 
glades. 

Such a wilderness of pines could 
not have been threaded with any 
safety upon any extended plain. 
But here the country was so broken 
by hill and vale, crags, brooks, and 
torrents, that gradually I less won- 
dered at the facility with which 
the Count led the way amidst the 
varied scenery, which, in spite of 
these dissimilarities, had altogether 
such a uniformity of character. 
Here and there, too, were clearings 
where some wood-cutters or small 
hay-farmers had their habitations, 
and where the Count always paused 
to give a cheery word to some child 
or aged person left in charge of the 
house—for most of the able-bodied 
people were absent on their every- 
day occupations. His approach 
was always welcomed with an ex- 
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clamation of pleasure, and often 
some little child ran forward to 
greet him by kissing his hand. He 
seemed always much pleased with 
such attentions. 

In the Forest itself his conversa- 
tion was even fresher and less re- 
served than within the walls of the 
tower. He called my attention to 
each flower or fern characteristic of 
the district, and stopped suddenly 
at times in order to listen to the 
call of some bird or animal which 
I should otherwise have passed by 
without notice. He was much de- 
lighted that I had brought my 
sketch-book, into which sometimes 
I wrote down an observation which 
I did not trust to my memory’s 
keeping.; and as we reached a very 
pleasant opening, where a summer 
rivulet still made its way with a 
rippling sound, and the pines were 
agreeably diversified with a bright 
underwood which grew over some 
shattered pieces of crag, he sug- 
gested that we should rest, and 
that I should draw the scene in 
my book. And so I began; and 
he sat down on the grass by my 
side, leaning his tall back against 
a piece of rock. 

I took great pains with my 
sketch: I have got it still. But 
really I prolonged my efforts to an 
unusual length, in order that I 
might hear more of the old man’s 
memories; for he fell into a vein 
of speech which seemed almost 
unending, so varied were the facts 
to which he alluded, so wise his 
comments on them. Sometimes he 
seemed to speak as if for my in- 
struction, but more often as if to 
find a vent for long-pent-up thoughts 
which it gave him satisfaction to 
clothe in words. It was the most 
agreeable kind of autobiography, in 
which he himself played the most 
conspicuous part without any pre- 
tence of doing so. 

I wondered more and more how 
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one who had known so much of the 
busy world, and indeed of some of 
the chief actors in it, could be con- 
tent with the retirement of this 
deep forest life, where he never 
held converse with educated man 
except with the old priest who had 
accompanied me on my walk of the 
day before. 

Amongst the Count’s strongest 
antipathies was the French Revolu- 
tion, and all the history which was 
connected with it. He predicted, 
in forcible language, that long after 
he had ceased to breathe, the evil 
seed sown during the reign of terror 
and irreligion would take root and 
bear evil and deadly fruit to France 
from generation to generation. 
“Who would step in,” he asked, 
“to bridge over that gulf of alter- 
nate democracy and tyranny, of 
which its annals must be the sport ? 
—the sure and terrible vengeance 
of the guillotine.” 

He had thought much also about 
England, with which he showed 
far more accurate acquaintance than 
most foreigners of his date and 
standing; for the long war had 
made English manners and cus- 
toms a strange perplexity to the 
people on the continent of Europe. 
He admired England much, but he 
was very doubtful how long the 
English character would remain 
unchanged, and the public policy 
of the country continue matter of 
admiration. 

He said, I remember—and I have 
often thought over his words in 
later years—that if we once waged 
war upon our peculiarities, we were 
likely not to improve but to de- 
generate. “For instance, your 
whole system of election to your 
House of Commons is anomalous, 
but it is an anomaly which works 
well for the national character. If 
you attempt a representative sys- 
tem mechanically exact, the ma- 
chinery will defeat its own end. 


You may get the wealth of the 
body into power, but how will 


you secure the intelligence? And 


again, as regards the education of 
the lower orders, no doubt,” he 
said, “even the dwellers of the 
Black Forest would be found far 
superior in a competitive examina- 
tion to any equal number of Eng- 
lish peasantry ; but do not be too 
sure on that account that they are 
less adapted for the work they 
have to do. If your Government 
interferes too much, and pretends 
to direct the details of education, 
it may get more accurate answers 
to a given set of questions, but in 
the process it may so hedge in and 
dwarf the natural increase of learn- 
ing in a people as to reduce the 
general intelligence to a very dull 
uniformity of mediocrity. Let the 
merchants deal with their mer- 
chandise, and let teachers deal with 
teaching. Give merchants free 
course in increasing their traffic, 
and let learners have every oppor- 
tunity of increasing their know- 
ledge, but do not attempt to graft 
by authority German education 
upon English habits. If you do, 
beware; you will be very liable to 
make learning be considered a ne- 
cessary in the days of youth, and to 
destroy all love of it for its own 
sake directly the obligation to learn 
ceases. And I say again, your na- 
tional character will be injured in 
the process.” 

As thus he continued his talk on 
these and suchlike subjects, and 
my sketch was wellnigh finished 
—indeed it remains one of the 
most elaborate of my productions 
—the boy Hans returned in some 
excitement, and said if we would 
follow him gently he could point 
out to us some beautiful roe-deer. 
We were soon prepared for this 
change of occupation, and obeyed 
his injunctions of making as little 
disturbance as possible, as we de- 
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scended through some brushwood 
to the margin of a little stream, 
where we at once saw the game for 
which we had been seeking. A 
very touching sight; for, unlike 
other animals of the deer species, 
the roe lives in families rather than 
in herds; and there were the male 
and female nibbling at the long 
branches of honeysuckles entangled 
round isolated mounds of heath, 
and their young ones with them. 
They were of a fine warm brown 
colour, as they always are at this 
season of the year,—and they were 
not very wild. 

I stood prepared for deliberate 
aim whenever the animals should 
sufficiently apprehend our purpose 
as to make off into the wood. But 
my uncle laid his hand upon my 
shoulder, and checked me saying, 
“Surely we shall meet with a 
single one,——would it not be cruel 
to break up the happiness and 
union of such a group as this?” 
and then the creatures, now fairly 
disturbed, rushed away and were 
presently out of sight. I suppose 
I looked somewhat disappointed, 
but the Count seemed pleased not 
only with their escape but with 
my forbearance. He thanked me, 
and said I had done him a real 
pleasure, and that he felt sure I 
should soon have my reward. So 
we stepped on rapidly to a more 
rocky part of the valley, where it 
was very narrow, and on either 
side there was a sheer descent of 
about thirty feet, leaving but a 
small interval in the middle. 

The boy had again started on a 
round of his own, and presently a 
shrill cry warned us that we might 
expect the approach of fresh game. 
We heard next a rustling above us, 
and saw a fine young roe bounding 
frantically on the top of the rock, 
as if escaping its pursuer. To our 
great astonishment, the creature, 
scared perhaps not only by the 


sounds behind it but also by the 
sight of us below, rushed with 
full speed to the top of the ravine, 
and really having no help for it, 
attempted to jump to the opposite 
rock. Wonderful to say, it near- 
ly succeeded ; but alas! the poor 
thing fell and lay stunned on the 
ground. Then it started up and 
attempted to run on, but evidently 
in great pain; yet by desperate 
efforts it was really making its 
escape, when I heard the Count’s 
voice, “Shoot, my boy!” and as I 
obeyed it rolled over dead. 

“ A real sportsman’s shot!” cried 
the old fellow; “thou hast done 
very well; and moreover, it was 
a doomed beast. It would either 
have died in solitary misery, or it 
would have been killed by some of 
its forest rivals; for jealousies and 
contentions, hatreds and revenges, 
haunt even these quiet shades.” 

“ And what a noble little stag !”’ 
he exclaimed, as we came up. 
“Now, Hans, speed, and cut a 
hazel on which we can carry it.” 

Accordingly, a long stick was 
soon found and cut, and the crea- 
ture’s legs were deftly fastened to 
it, and it was suspended from our 
shoulders. 

I said, “How far shall we have 
to bear the burden ?” anxious really 
as much for my uncle’s sake as for 
mine own. 

“It is a wise question,” he re- 
plied; “but there is a short cut 
over the hill to a cottage where it 
can be left in safety. Run, Hans, 
to the Pine Cottage and say we are 
coming, and ask Bertha to havea 
bowl of milk ready for us, for it 
will be thirsty work.” 

Off went the boy, and we fol- 
lowed bravely with our burden, 
the Count enlivening the way by 
snatches of old military and hunt- 
ing songs, following the intricate 
path with great accuracy ; and thus, 
in very picturesque fashion, we 
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arrived at the cottage or rather 
little farmhouse, with the usual 
far-projecting eaves and long nar- 
row windows. 

The spot, nevertheless, did not 
seem altogether strange to me; 
and upon looking round, I was 
surprised to see that we had gained 
one end of the common which I 
had traversed the day before; and 
the house which we were entering 
was the house of the watchmaker. 
Bertha, however, only was at home; 
and Bertha’s face was certainly one 
to drive away unpleasantness of 
any kind. It was calm and thought- 
ful, and yet the smile of her wel- 
come was singularly winning. Her 
hair was scrupulously neat, and fell 
in two long flaxen plaits down her 
back ; her dress most simple, but 
fresh and well arranged; and my 
first reflection was how much Ulric 
must have married out of his own 
sphere of life—my second, how 
much the wife was to be pitied 
for her isolation in this wild with 
such a husband. She, meantime, 
hastened to do her honours both 
to myself and the Count, as one 
who was proud to entertain such 
distinguished guests. Her rough 
but spotlessly clean cloth was duly 
spread, and the bowl of tempting 
white milk, with two large hunches 
of black bread, flanked by two old- 
fashioned mugs. 

Before we sat down, however, 
the Count said, “Nay, but I do 
not begin without my little friend 
Ilsa; the sight of her angel-face is 
always my best refreshment. Child 
Ilsa! where art thou hidden ? Come 
forth and see what the English 
gentleman is like.” 

At this invitation, from some 


mysterious hiding-place there crept 
a little girl of about four years 
of age, very shyly, and evidently 
thinking how she could best reach 
her old friend, and yet run no risk 
of being caught up by the stranger. 
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And so far she was right; fora 
more irresistible little creature was 
never reared in any forest. She 
was very like her mother, with far 
more pretension to regularity of 
beauty —her figure perfect, her 
eyes the loveliest blue, her hair 
crowned with a sort of halo, like 
the aureola of a saint in a picture 
of the blessed Angelico. 

I never saw a more charming 
vision. In another instant she was 
kissing one hand of the Count, 
whilst the other was stroking her 
head. 

“What! golden-locks hiding 
away from her godfather! This is 
wrong, and I must tell the Herr 
Pfarrer.” 

Bertha’s countenance was beam- 


ing with delight, and _ turning 
towards me, she said— 
“You see, Herr Englishman, 


how the Count spoils the children 
of the district. The Herr Pfarrer 
will not blame me if he finds mis- 
chief done.” 

“At all events,” I replied, “if 
ever there was an excuse to be 
made for such mischief, I should 
think the Herr Pfarrer would 
readily find pardon for the present 
transgression.” 

I believe this little speech found 
its way into the mother’s heart, for 
I felt at once there was certain 
sympathy between us; and even 
the feeling that I was in the house 
of Ulric did not seem to disturb 
the impression. I was myself 
fairly led captive by the winning 
grace of this lovely child; and 
gradually I succeeded in alluring 
her to my bench, where, though 
much unused to play with children, 
I contrived to fascinate her with 
the help of my hunting-watch, and 
such cat-and-dog language as I 
could command. We parted great 
friends (and I even kissed her 
before I left); and a sort of sensa- 
tion followed me out of doors that. 
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I should have been happier if I 
had had such a little sister of mine 
own to pet and to play with. 

We left our deer in charge of 
Bertha, and she promised to send 
it down to the tower-house when 
some of the nearest cottagers should 
return from their day’s work. There 
were, I believe, a few homesteads 
not very far off, but they were 
deeper in the Forest. Ulric’s 
seemed the only one on the edge 
of the heath. As we walked home, 
the Count praised me for my suc- 
cess with the child; and indeed 
he expressed some surprise at it, 
from one of my “temperament.” 
The expression revealed how nar- 
rowly he had watched my behaviour, 
and also, as I fancied, that his opin- 
ion of it had not been one of un- 
qualified approbation. As we passed 
by the pathway which would have 
led us to the spring of St. Boniface, 
my uncle suddenly asked me if I 
was acquainted with the legend. 
I replied, “ Yes;” and then, speak- 
ing with much embarrassment, said 
that I had heard allusion made to 
it by my pleasant companion of 
yesterday. I think he observed 
my confusion, but with an easy 
good-breeding he gave another turn 
to the conversation, and asked me 
whether we had many like tales in 
England? and I, who really knew 
few belonging to my pampered 
country, but very glad of the shift- 
ing of the scene, answered that I 
remembered in Berkshire to have 
heard an adage about the pretty wild 
flower and climbing plant called the 
“Traveller's Joy,” “which shuns 
the house of a churlish boy,” and 
refuses to embellish it. 

“T hope,” said’ my companion, 
very quickly, and almost as if he 
could not help saying it—“I hope 
you observed how fine a specimen 
grew near the cottage we have just 
left?” 

I bit my lip, and we were both 


silent until we reached the Count’s 
domain, which, fortunately, was not 
very far off. 

When we met at dinner, Uncle 
Z. took great pains to avoid the 
last subjects of our conversation ; 
and, instead of enlarging upon his 
own great experience of life, seemed 
anxious rather to draw upon my 
feeble resources, and appeared to 
be much interested in details of 
my studies and inclinations, until 
I forgot how short really had been 
the time of our acquaintance, and 
my affection for him ripened as 
rapidly as his apparently for my- 
self. I soon found myself confiding 
in him without reserve; and later 
in the evening, before he sat down 
to his organ, I was moved to tell 
him that perhaps I had not shown 
a nephew’s frankness when he 
questioned me about what I then 
called for the first time the En- 
chanted Spring; but that, if he 
would now indulge me with a pa- 
tient hearing, and spare any ridicule 
which I might deserve, I would tell 
him of my own adventures. 

Far from laughing at me, he 
became very grave, and said he 
would give me all attention. So, 
indeed, he did: he followed my 
tale with an interest which was not 
feigned, and at the end ejaculated 
a “So!” as only a German could 
pronounce or prolong, so indefi- 
nitely. Then he remained a while 
silent as well as grave, assured me 
of his deep sympathy, and said 
that he had learned this as his own 
lesson in life, that even the lesser 
accidents of it do not befall us 
unbidden, nor without some wise 
account, and that he much advised 
mie always to think so too; but 
with regard to this particular oc- 
currence, he had rather give no 
opinion upon it at present, and 
should prefer to leave the matter 
to my own private and earnest 
consideration. He advised me 
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strongly to have no other con- 
fidant in the business, and to avoid 
speaking of it, “even to your 
friend the priest: exercise your own 
discretion,” he added, “about re- 
visiting the Spring of St. Boniface ; 
but I incline to think that in your 
case, for the present at least, I 
should abstain from so doing, un- 
less”—and then he paused, and 
said he would not finish the sen- 
tence, but presently went on— 
“and now seek rest, just now, 
certainly for to-night; no more 
midnight walks.” He drew me 
towards him, and kissed me on 
both my cheeks, exhorted me not 


to touch up the sketch I had 
made near what he called the 
hunting-ground,—rather to make 
a drawing from it, and to be sure 
to sleep well. 

I promised obedience if in my 
power, thanked him with a fervour 
which was unusual to me, and 
sought my chamber, much relieved 
in mind by the confession of the 
burden of it, and really was soon 
asleep. Before I reached the land 
of dreams, the strains of one of 
Mozart’s masses came wreathing 
round my senses, and accompanied 
me to those unknown regions of 
uncertainty. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Now day followed day with 
a sort of variety in the general 
monotony, so that my forest life 
became a delightful habit; and I 
had no wish to exchange it, either 
for the smoke or the interests of 
cities, or for the society of my 
equals and companions in age. I 
seemed perfectly to understand my 
uncle, and my uncle to understand 
me. We often followed the same 
pursuit, but more often spent our 
days in diverse occupations. And 
so I kept on, making fresh ac- 
quaintance with the forest tracks, 
and hunted up new rivulets to their 
sources; sometimes took a fishing- 
rod, and brought in a few trout for 
Gretchen to cook; sometimes took 
my book alone—a Spenser or an 
Ariosto—and identified myself with 
their tales of wonder and enchant- 
ment; sometimes I had my gun, 
and brought back something or 
nothing, as the case might be, in 
the bag strapped to my shoulders. 
But always I had my sketch-book, 
to whose faithful records I refer 
continually, to refresh my mind with 
the recollections of these strange 
and happy days. Was the whole 


country under enchantment as well 
as that particular spring which I 
continued, almost mechanically, to 
avoid? At last letters came from 
home, both from my father and my 
mother, either to myself, or to Count 
Z., which so plainly intimated that 
I ought not to prolong my stay in 
the Forest, and that if I took much 
deeper root in it I should not 
flourish when transplanted, that it 
became necessary to look in the 
face the cruel necessity of a sep- 
aration. 

My uncle, on various pretexts, 
had at first somewhat dallied with 
the question, though he pretended 
to do otherwise, and formed a great 
many plans for my routes during 
the next portion of my tour, pro- 
mising me letters to several friends 
in different places, but especially 
in Austrian dominions; but all the 
time I was conscious that he, no 
less than myself, felt very deeply 
the near approach of the time of 
my departure. 

I think I have observed in later 
life, that if the friendships betwixt 
persons of different ages are of rare 
occurrence, when they do occur 
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they are very strong, and enter- 
tained with a stronger grasp on 
the part of those of the more 
advanced age. If so, my uncle’s 
affection for me must have been 
strong indeed; for I, who had 
always been so chary even of an 
intimate acquaintance with my 
school and college contemporaries, 
who had no brothers and sisters 
to interrupt my natural love for 
my father and my mother, had 
been drawn near to a character 
like Count Z. by rivets which 
had, unconsciously to both of us, 
been fastened with an unwonted 
power. And he, who had been 
somewhat unnaturally separated 


. from the intercourse, not only of 


near relations, but even of his 
equals in life, had evidently felt 
a revival of feelings to which he 
had long been a stranger in the 
society of one who combined, to- 
gether with the closest links of 
the family tie, the turn of thought 


. which least of all could be found 


among the indigenous population 
of the Black Forest. 

Moreover, the extreme improba- 
bility of a personal renewal of our 
intimacies deepened the sadness of 
our parting; and, as if to weaken 
the pain of the last “ good-bye,” we 
found ourselves putting ourselves 
into a sort of preparation for it by 
taking sometimes solitary rambles, 
and brooding over the inevitable 
word. 

One evening, however, as we 
were retiring to rest, my uncle said 
that he had fixed such and such a 
day for my departure ; that I should 
travel by the way of Ulm, where 
the Danube was yet young, and 
the cathedral old; and the latter, 
though much injured and estranged, 
he added sadly, from its old uses, 
afforded a good subject for my 
sketch-book. My first night’s halt 
he had fixed at Donaueschingen, 
and so far the same retinue which 


had brought me from Freiburg 
would escort me to the borders of 
the country on the eastern side ;. 
and then—but in Greek—he said 
words equivalent to “ welcome the 
coming, speed the parting guest,” 
and with a strong squeeze of my. 
hand, he left me silent. 

Now the day appointed drew 
very near, and | used to go to take- 
last looks of many of my favourite- 
scenes, though i still studiously 
avoided the little glen which en- 
shrined the enchanted spring of. St. 
Boniface; but though I avoided it, 
in obedience to the Count’s advice, 
I could not help often thinking of 
the adventure, the only unpleasant 
onc during my stay. And this 
recollection continued to embitter 
my intense dislike of Ulric, though 
I refused to allow that my antipa- 
thy to him could in any way have 
affected the matter. I was turning 
over in my mind how I should 
have to finish this, to myself, most 
important episode in my travels, 
when my thoughts were diverted 
by the roar of the cataract which, 
owing to a heavy shower during 
the night, seemed to be sending 
down a great volume of water, and. 
was descending with an unusual 
splendour. I determined, therefore, 
to climb to the summit, intending 
to reach the spot from which, on 
the first day of my arrival, I had 
first watched the stream as it stole, 
deep and quiet, through the heathy 
plain above, apparently unprepared. 
for its fearful plunge into Triberg.. 
This side was not the side nearest 
to the spring. In those days there 
was only one bridge by which the 
torrent could be crossed, and this. 
was the stone one immediately 
connected: with the town. I dare- 
say, at this epoch, there are man 
romantic wooden bridges which. 
span the cataract at convenient. 
intervals, so as to enable travellers. 


- without any difficulty to regain the- 
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well-engineered path which ma 
be found on either side of the fall, 
and conveys them by easily wind- 
ing gradations to its top; but of 
course, without such an assistance, 
he who began his climb on the one 
side had no chance of finding him- 
self on the other unless by retrac- 
ing his steps into the town. And 
as this side was the least frequented 
by the peasants, the climb was by 
no means an easy one, and some of 
the granite rocks had to be tra- 
versed almost on all-fours. 

At last, about half-way up, I 
gained a little green platform, from 
which I had serious thoughts of 
taking a sketch of some pines on 
the other side, with the water for 
my foreground ; and I made, as pre- 
liminary to it, a very accurate sur- 
vey of the whole position. 

The dash over the granite here 
was tremendous; but in two places 
the rock cropped up and seemed 
to bid defiance to its force. When 
the Fallbach was less swollen, it 
would have been possible, I thought, 
to have made use of these projections 
to get to the opposite path; but on 
a day like this it seemed insanity : 
and I could not be placed better 
than I already was (from an artist’s 
point of view), though the noise 
was very deafening; but I some- 
what altered my opinion when I 
looked up over my head at the 
edge of the immediate fall above 
me, perhaps thirty feet. A huge 
pine, which probably in some win- 
ter gale had been blown across the 
strehm, and had long been wedged 
between some crevices, which had 
retained it fast secured, was now 
evidently dislodged by the recent 
influx of the water, and soon about 
to totter over and to fall; if so, it 
must sweep with it whatever less 
hard than the granite opposed its 


progress downwards. If it fell . 


tolerably true, nothing was safe 
within some thirty feet of its de- 


scent according as the water might 
bear itdown. I hastily snatched up 
my book and retreated to a distance, 
which I thought a safe one. But 
the desire of seeing it fall exercised 
a sort of fascination over me, and 
with a keen excitement I waited 
for its descent, which I expected 
every moment. Whilst I was gaz- 
ing, I thought I heard a strange 
ery, which rose above the noise of 
the torrent, but from below rather 
than from above me. What could 
it be! It came again more pierec- 
ingly, so that I withdrew my eyes 
from the pine-tree overhead and 
looked across in the direction of 
the sound, and I saw a woman 
rushing frantically through the 
forest in the direction immediately 
opposite to the place where I was 
standing,—her cry was the cry of 
agony. I looked again to see if I 
could perceive for what reason she 
was racing towards the torrent, and 
my eye fell upon a sight which I 
had not observed before, and in- 
deed could not have observed until 
I had shifted my position. 

In several places down the course 
of the Fallbach, the waters, diverted 
by some accident, are driven on the 
side, and form little pools, which, 
from their comparatively stagnant 
character, make a beautiful contrast 
to the turmoil so close by, and 
often enable lovely flowers which 
thrive in the moisture to accumu- 
late near their green margins. 

On such a pool, treading on some 
large slippery stepping-stones, a 
little girl was endeavouring to 
pluck a large pink flower which 
had especially attracted her notice. 
I had no difficulty in recognising 
the child,—it was the same which 
had been sitting on my knee a few 
weeks before, and playing with 
my watch-chain—Ulric’s child— 
the goddaughter of my uncle. 

In any: case the position was 
most dangerous, for an uncertain 
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stepping might have brought her 
within the-reach of that unrelent- 
ing torrent; but—and the moth- 
er’s eye had already detected this 
danger also—if that pine falls, 
and it is all but over, she cannot 
escape. One thing is certain, the 
mother will not be in time to save 
her. Who can? 

The child, who had plucked her 
flower, now looked up suddenly, 
and gazed around as if amazed at 
the scene near her, and dazed by 
the unabating, sullen, deafening 
sound, as if she too heard the 
mother’s cry above it, and knew 
not whence it came. 

Again I looked up—fall the tree 
must. There is not a moment to 
consider how the child can be saved, 
but saved she must be. 

Calling into instantaneous action 
all the strength and agility of my 
youth, I rushed to the little green 
plateau, and by mere force of speed 
placed my feet on the two rocks, 
which I had noticed before as 
breaking the course of the waters, 
and gained (I have never known 
how) the pool on which the child 
was standing. Still without stop- 
ping, I placed my right arm round 
her body and swept her with me 
to the foot of the great tree which 
I had intended to have sketched, 
where I fel], exhausted indeed, but 
unhurt myself, with the child 
unscathed, the pink flower in her 
hand. Then, as I looked up, the 
gigantic pine fell over the ledge 
above, and was dashed with such 
violence on the rocks by which I 
had crossed, that, partly perhaps 
decayed by its long sojourn in the 
waters, it was literally snapped 
asunder. The top fell thundering 
on towards the plain below; the 
other half, by far the heavier, 
swerved on one side, and seemed 
to fill up the backwater pool on 
which the little Ilsa had just been 
standing. 
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The escape for both of us seemed 
a miracle, and the sense of it was 
overwhelming. Then the mother 
came up, and even now I cannot 
look back without tears on the scene 
which followed. How she caught 
up her child—how she hugged it— 
how she called on all the saints and 
holy angels to guard and bless me— 
how she threw herself on her knees 
before me to overpower me with 
thanks, and seeing me look rather 
pale and faint, brought water in 
her hands to pour over my fore- 
head, and wiped it with her apron, 
—then, pale and sick herself, sat 
down, still holding fast her child, 
and wept aloud. 

When she became more composed, 
and I found myself less exhausted, 
we discovered that, though there 
was much for both of us to think 
over, there was really at that moment 
very little more to be said. And 
when I recommended her to take the 
child home at once, she agreed that 
it would be best so; and snatching 
her up, she left with hurried steps, 
and her figure was soon lost among 
the stems of the pinewood. 

In a few minutes I, too, left the 
scene, but, unlike her, with very 
measured steps — thoughtful, but 
very cheerful. 

The first man I met was on the 
bridge, by which now I was obliged 
to retrace my steps, as I wished to 
make a purchase in the town, and 
it proved to be my old companion 
the village priest. He darted at 
me with a beaming countenance, 
and said: “ My son, I congratulate 
thee; it was a blessed journey 
which brought thee to Freiburg, 
both for thyself and others;” and 
then, without further explanation, 
he passed on. Evidently the news 
of the adventure had reached him, 
but with what a strange rapidity ! 
I shrank much from the publicity 
which I might obtain not only from 
the bare circumstance itself, but 
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from the exaggerations of it; so 
I thought I would lose no time, 
but pass down the street and regain 
the tower-house before the gossips 
had blown their trumpets. But 
already I was too late. I saw wo- 
men standing in groups and point- 
ing, at a distance. One or two 
artisans looked at me with great 
admiration, and made significant 
bows, and seemed on the point of 
making speeches at me. I became 
very self-conscious, stopped in the 
midst of my career, and made a 
somewhat undignified retreat to- 
wards my own private apartments. 
But even here I was forestalled. 
Gretchen’s white cap was conspic- 
uous at the doorway, and a man, 
with his back towards her, was 
telling his tale with wild gesticula- 
tions. Suddenly he turned round, 
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and it was Ulric himself. There 
was no time to escape; in an in- 
stant he was at my feet, and seiz- 
ing my hands, overwhelmed them 


-with embraces, pouring out at the 


same time a torrent of confused 
but grateful words. I looked up 
and saw the old lady—her apron 
was pressed against her eyes, “ Why 
does everybody cry?” I thought 
to myself; and in the same instant 
caught the infection, and tears rose 
to mine own eyes. When, lo! I 
felt a kindly pressure on my shoul- 
der, and the Count’s voice whis- 
pered in my ear, “ My Edward! my 
own Edward!” And really, I al- 
most forget how we were gradually 
extricated from a position of natural 
emotion, which no stage actor whom 
I have seen could possibly have 
reproduced. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The evening of my adventure 
was the last evening which I spent 
with my uncle, and every circum- 
stance of it is indelibly stamped 
upon my memory. The hues of 
the picture are mellow with age, 
but not a line of the original is 
lost. Among other subjects of our 
conversation, and indeed purpose- 
ly selected by him, was a history 
of his connection with Ulric the 
watchmaker, and a sketch of his 
character—not otherwise, he said, 
than a remarkable one. © Nor did I 
interrupt him by telling how much 
I had before heard of it during my 
walk with the good priest. The 
Count, on the other hand, sup- 
pressed much of his personal con- 
duct in the affair. He told me 
how much trouble he had taken to 
uncharm him from the wild repub- 
licanism with which he had been 
steeped in his early youth; and he 
might have added, how much of 
the counter-charm had been derived 


from his own example and demean- 
our. He confessed that Ulric had 
conceived as violent an antipathy 
to me as I had to him, and that 
he could hardly have believed the 
reaction which had taken place in 
him on his return, at the same time 
as myself, from Diisseldorf. 

“The temptations of his youth 
had been great,” he said, gravely, 
“and the old roots are not all pulled 
up. But you see, my dear Edward, 
that ingratitude, at least, is not his 
fault, and that his sensitiveness to 
a kindness done is as acute as his 
sensitiveness to insult or contempt. 
It is by encouragement of the good 
quality that he must be won, not 
by the provocation of the evil one. 
And you, my son—for you are,more 
than nephew to me now,—surely 
thou wert chiefly to blame; for 
what avails all the refinement of 
the highest education if it do not 
advance the principles which the 
Saviour came down from heaven 
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and taught us, and if this refine- 
ment does not adorn meekness, 
humility, and the love of all for 
whom that blessed One died?” He 
rose and devoutly crossed himself 
before a large ivory crucifix which 
hung on the chamber wall. I felt 
much abashed, and found no words 
for any reply. He did not seem to 
need an answer, for he continued— 
“But I am wrong to blame thee 
now, for thou hast taught Ulric his 
lesson this day, and thine own 
lesson to thyself. He has known 
thee ready to resign youth, and 
health, and ease, and life itself, at 
the call of opportunity for the life 
of thy foe’s child. Thou hast seen 
how absurd, if they were not so 
wrong, are those distinctions which 
separate class from class, in the 
real interests and prejudices which 
they have in common before their 
Redeemer and their Judge.” There 
was again a pause, for with the last 
sentence he had fallen into a sort 
of meditation, and I was thinking 
how truly the last words seemed to 
have struck the key-note of his 
own forest-life, when he hastily re- 
sumed,—“‘ Ah! what thanks also 
are due from me to thee for thy 
visit to thy lonely uncle; for the 
cheerful rays sent across a solitary 
path; for the renewal of a sister’s 
love and intercourse through her 
child! Much has thine act of daring 
accomplished also for me, for . . 
But here I broke in, and tried to 
beg him to say no more for what I 
had done on the impulse of a mo- 
ment, but that his own life had 
taught me in a few weeks more 
than all my school and college 
work, and that I felt a cold Eng- 
lish nature was already thawing 
under the genial rays of his pure 
and wise affection; but the words 
failed me, and I stammered out 
only half of what I intended to 
say. At last I did say, with a 
great effort, “Uncle Z., would you 
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bless me?’—and he rose and 
blessed me there as I knelt before 
him. And there was another 
pause. 

He raised me up and kissed me. 
“Tt will be a long farewell, Ed- 
ward,” he ssid —* but it must be 
spoken—to the seeing of you again 
in the land where there are no 
partings. Our separation must be 
made this evening. I do not like 
the saying of good-bye before others. 
But I will write, and thou also from 
time to time wilt write. Then to- 
morrow Gretchen will arrange all 
for thy departure, which must be 
very early, for again it is a long 
ride. May God accompany thee, 
my sister’s child, both now and 
always.” 

“Will you play the organ once 
more to-night, Uncle Z. ?” 

“Surely I will; the music will 
soothe us both,’”—and he made his 
usual signal for Ulric to come and 
blow the bellows. And Ulric must 
have obeyed as rapidly as it was 
secretly, for he was at his post by 
the time my uncle sat down; but 
first of all the Count stretched out 
both his hands silently towards 
mine. He held them long, whilst 
he gazed at me very earnestly, and 
said once more, “ My sister’s child: 
now go.” But before I left the 
room he had sat down before his 
instrument. No music-book was 
before him, but he was looking up 
with a fixed and rapt expression, 
and was soon in a , mem of har- 
mony; and I dashed out of the 
room, and saw him never again in 
that tower. 

Long after I was in bed these 
wonderful symphonies continued, 
and seemed to hallow my own re- 
flections. Certainly I for one had 
learnt much in the Black Forest. 
I felt the change—and the last 
thought was, I wonder Uncle Z, 
said nothing about the spring of St. 
Boniface! I wonder whether there 
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could be any truth in the legend; 
or even if it is not true, I wonder 
whether it is flowing now, and 
whether it would flow for me! I 
was tempted to go and look at it 
once more by night, but I refrained 
myself. Even the organ-notes had 
died away, and again I slept the 
happy sleep of hope and youth. 

Certainly that morning many of 
my uncle’s dependants must have 
been astir very early. For though 
I myself came to the hall at the 
appointed time, everything had 
been prepared, and everything was 
in order. Gretchen had done her 
best inside, and Ulric without. I 
had a suitable present for the good 
old housekeeper, which she ac- 
cepted with pleasure, and with 
many pretty speeches of regret at 
my departure. 

“And the Count really will not 
see me this morning. Ah, it is 
very hard to go!” 

“The Count,” she replied, “al- 
ways judges wisely. He cannot 
see you; he is gone out on a very 
distant expedition. Ah! he too, 
how he would have wished you to 
stay had it been possible! but it 
was not, and he does not dare to 
say again the parting word.” 

“But I might come back, Gret- 
chen; surely never is a long word. 
I might come back again to the 
Forest ?” 

“Ah, no! He said it could not 
be; and he is never wrong. You 
will not come again. It is the 
long good-bye. But your coming 
has been bliss to him and to 
us all.” 

“Thank you for those words, 
Gretchen. At all events that 
thought will cheer me on my road. 
I fear I shall feel myself very 
solitary when I leave the Forest. 
After all, it is a lonely travel which 
I have undertaken.” 

“God finds friends for the lonely 
who trust Him,” was her pious an- 


swer, “or else He is the all-suffi- 
cient friend. At least so I have 
found it in my days, and my days 
have not been few. Praised be the 
Holy Name.” 

I looked at her and saw her 
eyes were welling with tears, and 
I kissed her. 

There was an atmosphere of 
Christian piety in that house which 
united, in a bond of pure fellow- 
ship, all who frequented it. She 
raised my hand to her lips and 
followed me to the door. 

The cortége was waiting. It was 
as nearly as possible the same cav- 
alcade which had welcomed me at 
Freiburg. I saluted them as court- 
eously as I could. They smiled, 
and said they were only afraid that 
they were to escort me for the last 
time. 

Ulric was standing near me very 

ale. I turned to him and said, 
“Ulric, have you forgiven me? I 
fear I was very foolish.” 

He answered in a voice which 
emotion had deprived of its natural 
grating sound,—* But I, good sir, 
was worse than foolish. So far at 
least you judge me rightly, for I 
really hated you till. ... Will 
you give me your pardon?” and he 
tried to kneel at my feet; but I 
anticipated him, saying that the 
Count’s friends do not part thus, 
but rather so,—and I embraced 
him with my arms, and then leapt 
into my saddle; but he, with a 
parting blessing, kissed my foot 
in the stirrup. 

“Now, farewell all who love 
Count Z., and who have for his 
sake been friendly to the stranger ; 
and Ulric,” I whispered in his ear, 
“let me purchase from thee thy 
singing-bird ?” 

“No, not purchase; deign to 
accept the gift. When you reach 
your home in England it shall be 
there.” So Ulric whispered in re- 
turn, and so at length we parted. 
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It was so betimes in the morn- 
ing that the busy artisans had not 
yet gone to their work, but many 
of them, with their wives and chil- 
dren, were assembled on the bridge, 
and cheered and blessed me as I 
passed. Already many knew me 
well by sight; and the rescue of 
Ulric’s child was only yesterday’s 
wonder, and they thought they 
would speed the English stranger 
on his way. But after this saluta- 
tion the road wore its usual aspect, 
and we took not the shortest road 
towards Donaueschingen, but the 
best, and therefore, as often is the 
case, the quickest. I mention this, 
as the longer road brought me to 
the last important incident of my 
story. 

We had not proceeded very far 
when we met my old friend the 
village priest. I was particularly 
glad of this; for though we had 
often met since our first accidental 
walk together, I had not seen him 
during the last few days, and I had 
been anxious for a personal leave- 
taking with him. 

Here, however, he now was 
issuing from the well-known path 
into the Forest. Of course I halted 
at once, and he came with a most 
friendly greeting. 

“Tt may not seem polite to say so, 
but much as I regret your departure 
from us for my own sake, I do so 
chiefly on account of your revered 
uncle. He will miss you very 
sadly.” 

“And very sadly,” I replied, “I 
shall miss him; and indeed all of 
you. It is I, reverend sir, who 
really suffer. You have all done 
me much good; my character seems 
quite a changed one since your 
caution on the first evening of our 
acquaintance.” 

He smiled, and said, “Oh now, 
I have no fear for you: and surely 
you have tasted the spring, and 
can bear witness how excellent to 
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the taste, as well as beautiful to 
the sight, are the gushing waters of 
St. Boniface.” 

“T can bear witness to their ex- 
ternal loveliness,” was my answer, 
“but not to their intrinsic merits; 
for here I am, on my road to Don- 
aueschingen, and I have never 
once drunk of the celebrated foun- 
tain.” 

I laughed first, and blushed 
afterwards. 

“Nay, this must not be,” said 
he, somewhat more seriously, “ three 
or four minutes would take you to 
the spot, and I can hold your horse 
till you return: or stay—might I 
have the honour of accompanying 
you?” 

“T do not know what Count Z. 
would say, but you must tell him 
that it was at your suggestion that 
I erred, if I now disobey his wishes, 
I think I should much like to see 
once again that—forgive me—en- 
chanted spring of St. Boniface ; and 
as you are kind enough to revisit it 
with me, your companionship will 
be an additional inducement for 
deviating so soon from the road at 
the commencement of a long day’s 
journey.” 

And so telling my companions 
that I should be back again in ten 
minutes, the priest and I ascended 
the pine glade by the rocky foot- 
path together. 

The season was now almost 
autumn, but how beautiful was 
that morning! The last vapours 
were rolling off “the misty moun- 
tain-top ;” the dew lingered on the 
grass and sparkled under the cheer- 
ing beams of the sun, now well 
established on its course ; the flowers 
were bright, the blackbirds sang, 
the waterfalls were heard in the 
distance; and as we entered the 
smooth glade, with the rock and 
fountain at the end, and the stately 
pillared trees on either side, it 
seemed a holy aisle left by nature 
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for the better worship of nature’s 
God. 

The thought seemed to occur to 
both of us; for impressed by the 
solemn sanctity of this forest church, 
we both of us, by an involuntary 
movement, raised our hats. The 
water of the spring was gushing 
brightly out of the granite in its 
wooden channel. I approached it 
with a sort of reverence, first ob- 
serving to my companion, “I do 
not think it will be my fault if it 
shuns me now, for at this moment 
I feel in love with everybody and 
everything.” He smiled and said, 
“Drink my son, drink freely; and 
all holy saints guide thee through 
the day’s journey, and throughout 
the journey of thy life.” Almost, 
to my surprise, the water flowed on 
when I applied my lips, and I drank 
deliciously and thankfully. 

As I brushed off the superabun- 
dant moisture from my clothes, I 
turned round somewhat trium- 
pey towards the priest. But 

e was gone! and I never saw him 


again ! 


Serious and slow,—but the seri- 
ousness was a cheerful one, and the 
measured step was owing to deep 
thought and meditation,—I retraced 
my steps to the little company be- 
low, and saying, “ Now we are off 
at last,” regained my saddle, and we 
went off at a brisk pace. Two lesser 
events, but well fixed in my recol- 
lection, occurred before we stopped 
for the mid-day meal. 

We soon branched off by the 
same pathway which led us within 
sight of the distant crucifix, and of 
Ulric’s cottage home. When we 
came within sight of the first, I 
again discerned the form of the 
Count, in rapt devotion before the 
image of the dying Saviour, though 
he did not seem to heed us. My 
companions saw him too, and stop- 
ped talking, and doffed their caps, 


as I did myself. It was my last 
— of Uncle Z. 

hen the men were out of sight 
of the cross, and probably out of 
hearing of the figure before it, with 
one accord they sang two verses of 
some old German hymn, in excellent 
time and harmony. It was very im- 
pressive, and the impression lasted 
till we came in sight of Ulric’s 
home. Bertha was there waiting 
for us, with little Ilsa in her arms; 
she invoked a fresh blessing on 
my journey, and the child held out 
a beautiful nosegay of mountain 
flowers freshly gathered. I took 
the child upon my horse and kissed 
her as I returned her to the moth- 
er; I believe I kissed her too. I 
certainly commended Ilsa to her 
care as doubly given to her by 
God; and with those few words 
passed on to very different scenes 
and thoughts. 

My note-book says no more about 
my forest-life; my sketch-book has 
no other recollection. I do not 
wish for more; I think it ends 
well so. 


A few words more for a conclu- 
sion. 

When my tour was finished, and 
I had returned home, some of my 
first inquiries were about Uncle Z., 
about whom I said I had not heard 
for some months. My mother said 
that of late he had written but little 
and rarely; but all his letters con- 
tained some reference to my visit 
to Triberg, or expressed some kindly 
interest in my future; indeed the 
last contained a somewhat singular 
message which she was charged to 
deliver to me—and she went up- 
stairs and brought down the letter 
in question. 

“Wilt thou surely tell thine Ed- 
ward, my dear nephew, that Ulric 
has accomplished the ingenious 
scheme which he has had so long 
at heart, and on which he has 
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spent years of unflagging labour— 
he has brought the water from the 
spring of St. Boniface to the top of 
my tower, so that at all times there 
is a fresh supply. Of course he 
has not injured the spring itself, 
so that it should not continue to 
refresh the peasants and the way- 
farers; only his machinery enables 
it to be drawn off at night from 
time to time, which is a great gain 
to us and no detriment to others. 
And then he has contrived, that by 
some pressure on the organ below, 
the water does the werk of a man, 
and I can at any time play the organ 
without assistance from any one. 
It is a great triumph for him; but 
who can tell, it may not be long 
useful to his master !” 

His words proved but too true. 
A few weeks afterwards the Count 
went a long expedition to a distant 
hamlet, where there was much sick- 
ness, and he returned home greatly 
exhausted. In the evening, how- 
ever, the organ was heard by many 
listeners outside, played with even 
more than his usual skill and 
pathos. In the morning he was 
not in his room up-stairs, nor seen 
anywhere below, until Gretchen 
went into the tower-room and found 
him fallen over the keys of the in- 
strument—quite dead! He must 
have awakened to hear the music 
of the spheres and the harpings of 
Paradise. It seemed impossible for 
us in England to grieve over such a 
death. 

His will was a very characteristic 
one. He left very little of his 
money to his own family, but be- 
queathed the greater part of his 
fortune to his poorer neighbours, 
and also to help the work of certain 
sisters of charity established at 
Freiburg. Ilsa, too, was duly re- 
membered, with a proviso that the 
legacy was chiefly to be spent on 
her education. Some of his per- 
sonal treasures were bequeathed to 
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his sister, and are still much valued 
in the family. He left me, indi- 
vidually, a strange sort of stick, 
which had been a present to him 
from the Duke of Baden. It is, I 
believe, painted tin, and unscrews 
at different joints, and the several 
compartments supply a telescope, 
paper, pen and ink, a candle, and so 
forth. It is surmounted by a silver 
top, engraven with a B and crown 
—an ingenious German toy, but 
really a very cumbersome helpmate 
as a walking-stick. Count Z., how- 
ever, prized it very much. The 
most singular circumstante con- 
nected with his death (and my old 
friend the parish priest communi- 
cated very freely all the details) 
was, that Ulric did not long survive 
his patron. A deep melancholy 
seized him, and he seemed fairly to 
pine away a few weeks after; but, 
it was added, he regained his cheer- 
fulness before his departure, and his 
end was very full of hope, and very 
peaceful. 

Due provision was made for the 
old age of Gretchen, who retired 
with a niece to her native city of 
Freiburg. 

Thither also retired poor Bertha 
and her child, not unforgotten of 
their friend in England. Some 
fifteen years afterwards, Ilsa, whose 
beauty is said to have increased, 
and not diminished, with her years, 
and whose education had been so 
thoughtfully cared for by my uncle, 
married an artist, who became a 
very distinguished man. Shortly 
after this marriage, a box arrived 
at my house from Germany, with 
directions to be opened with much 
caution. These directions were 


obeyed, and I found it contained 
a picture of a lovely child, standing 
on stepping-stones in a pool of 
water, with a flower in her band, 
a dark rock in the background, 
and beyond a cataract of water, 
with a pine ready to fall from a 
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rock above: underneath there is a 
legend—* He shall give His angels 
charge.” 

The contrast of the indifference of 
the child with the threatened doom 
hanging over her, is said to be very 
finely imagined, and strangers ad- 
mire it very much. 

I know that it is the gem of my 
collection—and often, in my sor- 
rows, have turned to it for a happy 
memory. 

Yes; I have had my sorrows, 
and now feel that I have to face 
the last part of my journey of 
life as* in my youth I began 
my first Continental journey, very 
much alone. At all events, I trust 
I am better equipped for my soli- 
tude. And I have a little grand- 
son, a fine boy of about eight years 
old, who sometimes comes to cheer 
it up. 

“ Grandpapa.” 

“Yes, my boy.” 

“ Will you make your bird sing 
to me?” 

“My child, I fear I cannot; 
some one, who did not understand 
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it, wound it up hastily, and spoilt 
it.” 

“ Grandpapa, 
mended ?” 

“No, my boy, I think not. 
Watchmakers in this country are 
so stupid, they cannot make nor 
mend such clever things: that was 
made by a very clever man, who 
lived in the Black Forest. When 
you grow up, you must go and see 
the Black Forest.” 

“Ts it very black, grandpapa ?” 

“No, child—at least it is a very 
bright spot in my life.” 

“ But, grandpapa, if the bird can- 
not sing, itis of no use. Why do 
you keep it, then, always in the 
middie of your mantelpiece ?” 

“Ah, my child! it is of use, of 
great use to me. It reminds me 
how foolish and how wicked it is 
to dislike, without any just cause, 
a man for whom my Saviour died.” 

The child looked puzzled, but 
was silent. But I could not tell 
him all the reason why, as, reader, 
I have told it all to you, so unre- 
servedly. 


can it not be 
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A NEW DON QUIXOTE, 


A sineuLar destiny has been that 
of Miguel de Cervantes. The same 
perverse and malignant fortune 
which pursued him all through his 
life, making him who was born the 
gayest of men, with the sweetest 
temper and the noblest heart, the 
most wretched and the worst afflict- 
ed—crossing all his schemes, so that 
not one prospered to his own well- 
being—baffling his active, strenu- 
ous, and fertile genius at every turn 
—beating back his resolute spirit at 
every step forward, in arms or in 
letters—interposing between him 
and his ambition obstacles the 
strangest and least expected—re- 
ducing him at last to a condition 
so miserable, that we blush not 
only for Spain but for buman 
nature to think of it,—this same 
blind and mysterious fortune has 
attended even the great book with 
which the name of Cervantes is 
eternally associated. From its 
birth to the present day—although 
there is no book which ever achiev- 
ed so much fame for its author— 
there is none whose history has 
been so checkered by strange and 
bizarre incidents, so that even the 
bibliography of ‘ Don Quixote’ is a 
romance. All that Cervantes ever 
suffered in his own life— toil, 
envy, want, the patron, and the 
gaol”—is reflected in the career of 
his book, the mirror and monu- 
ment of his genius. The reverses, 
the indignities, the privations, the 
wrongs, which the author bore with 
so serene a front from Christian 
and from Moor, have visited his 
‘Don Quixote’ in at least equal 
measure and in very similar kind. 


The book, like the man, has been 
plundered, tortured, reviled, abused, 
and persecuted, so that there seemed 
scarcely any insult or injury left for 
it to endure. For more than two 
centuries and a half it has been 
exposed to all manner of ill-usage 
from native and from foreigner— 
from publishers, commentators, 
critics, plagiarists, and translators. 
It has been adapted to “the hum- 
our of the age” by many hands, in 
many tongues. It has furnished 
plays without number, at home and 
abroad. It has been the material 
of farces, pantomimes, and ballets. 
Some have made it a lampoon; 
others have exalted it into an epic, 
on a line with the ‘Iliad’ and the 
‘ Mneid.’ It has been expurgated, 
denounced, questioned, caricatured, 
subjected to every kind of indig- 
nity which a book could suffer, ex- 
cept that of not being read. 

The examination in detail of the 
various theories which have been 
started of the purpose and object of 
‘Don Quixote’ would furnish mat- 
ter enough for a volume which, as 
“a’ pastime for melancholy and 
fretful souls,” would rival the story 
itself. And if we could conceive 
the spirit of Cervantes to be cap- 
able of this sort of entertainment, 
what infinite mirth must it derive 
from these freaks and follies of his 
critics and commentators—what 
sweet revenge must it enjoy for all 
the thousand wrongs it suffered 
during its lifetime! In scorn of 
the author’s own fervent assevera- 
tion, confirmed by every word he 
ever wrote, that his pen had never 
stooped to satire—in disbelief of 
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his own plain declaration, that he 
had written ‘ Don Quixote’ in order 
to destroy the credit of the evil 
books of chivalry—the envious 
herd, to whom it is incredible that a 
man should write except for some 
personal gratification—the dull 
souls who look for a moral in every 
piece of humour—have insisted, 
from that time to this, that there 
is some hidden mystery in ‘Don 
Quixote’—some esoteric motive, 
the clue to which each has sought 
and found to his own satisfaction. 
The theory in Spain itself used to 
be, that Cervantes had undertaken 
to satirise the Emperor Charies V. 
Some, including the worthy John 
Bowle, have favoured the idea that 
it was Ignatius Loyola who was the 
antitype of ‘Don Quixote.’ Don 
Vicente de Los Rios gravely pro- 
pounds the theory that Cervantes 
meant to imitate Homer; while 
Pellicer is convinced that he sought 
his model rather in the Golden Ass 
of Apuleius. Don Nicolas Benjumea 
maintains that Dulcinea is “de 
Quixano el alma objetivada”—dis- 
covering in the name the anagram of 
“ Difia Luce,” and in the story “a 
vast and profound allegory—the 
strife of the new spirit of the age 
with the old—the eternal combat be- 
tween Ormuz and Ahriman, between 
Typhon and Osiris.” Walter Savage 
Landor holds to the opinion that 
Dulcinea was created in ridicule of 
the Immaculate Virgin. One critic 
avers it to be the gayest of come- 
dies, and pronounces the author the 
most genial of humourists; to an- 
other it is the most tragic of books, 
and the most melancholy. Mr. Raw- 
don Brown, in our own days, has, 
with great circumstantiality, repeat- 
ed and maintained the silly old fable 
first published by .that notorious 
fiction-monger Moreri, that ‘Don 
Quixote’ was a satire upon the 
Duque de Lerma, the favourite of 
Philip IL,—finding and naming 
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the various real personages of the 
Court whose portraits are given in 
Dulcinea, Sancho, the housekeeper, 
and the niece—seeing ‘personal 
allusions even in the five ass-colts 
spoken of in the twenty-fifth 
chapter of the First Part. 

In refutation of this extravagant 
theory it is enough to say that 
Cervantes, ten years after the pub- 
lication of his First Part, dedicated 
the second to the Conde de Lemos, 
the son-in-law and confidant of the 
Duque de Lerma, and by his own 
avowal was living, at the close of 
his life, upon the charity of the 
Archbishop of Toledo, the uncle of 
the powerful Minister whom, during 
the plenitude of his power, he was 
supposed to have satirised. Every 
form of individual craze—every 
crotchet and fantasy—has found in 
‘Don Quixote’ a correspondence to 
its spirit, so that this book of 
humour has been the source of 
infinite humour which the author 
never intended—these adventures of 
a madman have been the cause and 
provocation of lunacies innumerable, 
till we come, in despair, to take 
refuge in the opinion which his 
Spanish friend gave Mr. Jarvis— 
that “Cervantes was a wag, his 
whole book a mere fiction, and that 
there never was such a person as 
Don Quixote.” Yet all these ex- 
periments upon it—all these perse- 
cutions, tortures, and insults—have 
never for any considerable time de- 
barred the book from reaching its 
intended aim and accomplishing the 
object of its author; so that, while 
almost all other Spanish books are 
unknown out of Spain—while even 
the great Lope, the marvel of his 
age, the “Phenix of Europe,” is 
unread and almost unacted in his 
own country; while Calderon is 
but “caviare to the general ”—‘ Don 
Quixote’ has more than continued 
to fulfil the saying of its author: 
“Los nifios la manosean, los hombres 
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la entienden, y los viejos la cele- 
bran;” * fulfilling also that other 
prediction, “Que no ha de haber 
nacion ‘ni lengua donde no se tra- 
duzca.” + To reckon and to des- 
cribe the number of editions through 
which ‘Don Quixote’ has passed 
would carry us far beyond the 
limits of our present task. Of trans- 
lations into foreign languages Don 
Francisco Lopez de Fabra, on the 
authority of “una asociacion propa- 
gadora” of Cervantistas, enumer- 
ates 23 in the seventeenth century, 
48 in the eighteenth, and 46 in the 
nineteenth—making a total of 117, 
which enumeration is by no means 
complete. England figures honour- 
ably in the list as the first of all 
nations, not only to have a trans- 
lation of ‘Don Quixote,’ but the 
first which printed the Spanish 
text in a form worthy of the author, 
in the magnificent edition pub- 
lished by Tonson, in 1738, under the 
auspices of Lord Carteret; and the 
first to bring out a commentary on 
the Spanish text in 1781, which 
pious and painful office was per- 
formed by the Reverend John Bowle 
of Salisbury. Up to the present 
day, the first English translation, 
that of Thomas Shelton, and this 
first Spanish commentary, that of 
Bowle, are the best in their kinds,— 
the former having furnished the 
groundwork to all subsequent trans- 
lators; the latter, though depre- 
ciated in its time through the 
malevolence of Baretti, being now 
deservedly esteemed for its accuracy, 
learning, and reverent loyalty to 
the text of Cervantes. Since 1612, 
when Thomas Shelton (of whom 
there is extant no other record) pub- 
lished the first part of ‘ Don Quixote’ 
—Englished, as he affirms, in forty 
days—there have been four princi- 
pal English translations: that of 
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Phillips in 1687, altogether worth- 
less, and now gathered into dust; 
that of Motteux, or superintended 
by Motteux, in 1712, not without 
merit in its kind, and full of a cer- 
tain spirit and humour, though the 
humour is not that of Don Quixote, 
and the spirit not the spirit of 
Cervantes; that of Jarvis, first 
issued in 1742, which is tolerably 
correct, but without any spirit or 
humour; and that of Smollett, 
brought out, in rivalry with Jarvis, 
in 1755, which is inaccurate, loose, 
and unworthy of the, genius that 
created ‘Humphrey Clinker.’ All 
the subsequent editions have been 
based upon one or other of these, 
more or less purified and corrected, 
under the influence of the idea 
which prevails in all countries, 
that Cervantes in his original form 
is not decent company, and must be 
adapted to “the humour of the 
age.” 

The new translation of ‘Don 
Quixote’ into English by Mr. A. J. 
Duffield, the promise of which for 
some time past has tantalised the 
lovers of Cervantes, is now before 
us, in three goodly volumes, resplen- 
dent in purple and gold, legend and 
livery. Nor is it long before we 
discover that we are in the presence 
of a most uncommon production, 
a new and—as title-page, dedication, 
and invocation reveal—a more au- 
dacious experiment than any which 
has yet been attempted on the au- 
thor of ‘ Don Quixote.’ Poor Cer- 
vantes! This is indeed the most 
exquisite revenge which fortune had 
in store for him, to be visited with 
the same fate which he had dealt 
to his own creature. Just as he 
had drawn Don Quixote from his 
own point of view, and furnished 
him out of his own imagination, so 
it is as though the spirit of Don 





* «« Children thumb it, grown men appreciate it, and grey-beards delight in it.” 
+ ‘‘ That there shall be no nation or tongue in which it is not translated.” 
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Quixote, embodied in the new trans- 
lator, has taken in hand Cervantes, 
to exhibit him from the Quixote 
point of view, the Quixote of the 
Cave of Montesinos; to make him 
the romancer, romantic to a pitch 
beyond his own conception; the 
creator of fantasies, fantastic; the 
designer of madness, mad. The 
very title-page, with its swelling 
parade of originality (of which 
more by-and-by), is “ prologue to 
the omen coming on,” of which the 
dedication to Mr. Gladstone may be 
taken to beawarning. There can be 
no room to choose between the two 
theories—either that Mr. Duffield 
has found in the Prime Minister 
the analogue to Don Quixote, or 
has perceived in him some sympathy 
with Cervantes. The greatest mas- 
ter of humour that the world ever 
saw, the least fanatical of men, who 
had a charity large enough to embrace 
within its loving fold, Turk, Moor, 
Englishman, even Portuguese— 
God’s creatures, of whom none 
of his contemporaries had a good 
word to say—no, it is impossible 
to admit the latter hypothesis. 
The suspicion that Mr. Duffield 
intends a joke, even were it pos- 
sible to believe him capable of a 
joke in three volumes octavo, is 
suppressed by the opening words 
of his introduction. By these the 
reader is lifted at once into an 
atmosphere of solemn and serious 
fancies, where he may contemplete 
with becoming awe the new trans- 
lator and his mighty purpose. For 
it would appear from a vision with 
which Mr. Duffield was favoured 
when sitting down to write this 
notice of Cervantes, that he is 
under the immediate patronage of 
beings still higher than Mr. Glad- 
stone — “beautiful and flashing 


angels,” who leave their usual avo- 
cations to confer with him as to 
the merits of his new translation. 
Said one of these to Mr. Duffield: 
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“Mortal, thou art not worthy to 
stoop down to unloose the shoe- 
latchets of Cervantes, much less to 
write of his life.” Said Mr. Duf- 
field (without rising from his 
“ settle”) to the “fair but sexless 
being :” “Your highness, I do not 
presume to write of this renowned 
man because I deem me worthy, 
but because I will not suffer any 
hand but mine to raise this tablet 
to his memory.” Mr. Duffield 
added other arguments (superfluous 
as they might seem in the matter 
of an angel) to prove that he only 
of the sons of men was fit to trans- 
late ‘Don Quixote.’ Mr. Duffield 
had made two pilgrimages to the 
place of Cervantes’s birth. He had 
wandered through the miserable 
town where, “ against all law and 
justice,” they kept Cervantes pris- 
oner. He had “stood many a 
sunny day on the Spanish shore,” 
where Cervantes landed from his 
captivity. He had read all his 
works more than once, “ excepting 
those which his countrymen tore 
up, burnt, or supposed to be lost” 
—as to the reading of which there 
was clearly a difficulty. He had 
read ‘Don Quixote’ more than 
twenty times, and had “translated 
it into English better than it has 
ever been done before;” nor had 
he allowed “one single graceless 
or unchaste word to intrude into 
this the most chaste and loving 
book which mortal man _ has 
written.” Upon these represen- 
tations the beautiful and sexless 
one (who is easier to please, as 
perhaps the sequel will show, than 
those gifted in the ordinary human 
way) relented, and gave Mr. Duf- 
field the required licence. “ ‘ En- 
ough,’ said the shining one, and 
straightway soared into the blue 
ether; and while yet a good way 
off the immortal turned and be- 
stowed upon me a most sweet 
smile, and then, swift as lightning, 
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swept from my sight.” All this 
is highly promising in regard to 
the entertainment to come. The 
only thing which surprises is that, 
having an opportunity to interview 
an angel, Mr. Duffield did not obtain 
from it some more information as 
to the history of Cervantes than he 
seems able of his own resources 
to give his readers, 

Of his Introduction, it may be 
said briefly, that it introduces us to 
nothing but the exceeding good 
opinion which Mr. Duffield has of 
his own performance. It is the 
best of possible translations, dedi- 
cated to the best of possible good 
men. So absorbed is Mr. Duffield 
in the contemplation of his own 
services to ‘Don Quixote,’ that he 
has scarcely patience to record the 
leading facts in the life of its 
author. These the English reader 
is left still to seek in the unin- 
spired book of Mrs. Oliphant, the 
best account of Cervantes in our 
language. While he passes over, 
almost in silence, passages the most 
material and characteristic in the 
history of Cervantes, Mr. Duffield 
dwells at great length, and with sur- 
passing unction, on such as bring his 
hero into some kind of harmony with 
the great and good person to whom 
his book is dedicated. He has 
conceived an image of Cervantes, 
such as might serve for the ideal 
of a candidate for a Gladstonian 
borough in the full flush of “ Bul- 
garian horrors.” He calls him “ of 
all men the one most in earnest in 
his time.” He has invested him 
with—heaven save the mark !—a 
mission, of which he _ supposes 
‘Don Quixote’ to be the full ex- 
pression and final accomplishment. 
How this astounding theory is 


maintained, even to the extent of 
making the battle of Lepanto, the 
most cherished event in Cervantes’s 
life, a witness to the correctness of 
his views on the Eastern Question, 
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may be seen in the following choice 
passage of history :— 


‘‘The year following, the treacher- 
ous Turk, who broke his alliance 
with Venice, like one who can see 
his way in the night, came and seized ~ 
upon Cyprus, and took it by assault. 
For, in a brief parenthesis, it might 
be said that in 1570 there was much 
gold in Cyprus, and the official Turk, 
according to authentic history, has 
ever had an all-devouring hunger and 
thirst for ready gold. The gold in 
this case was not yet in its native 
quartz, or mixed with alluvial mud, 
requiring art and industry to reclaim 
it, but chased and wrought into fine- 
ness and ornament, and worn on the 
arms and necks and in the ears of 
Christian maidens, ready for the 
bloody snatching fingers of Selim II. 
and his crew. This taking of Cyprus 
by the Turk brought on the alliance 
of Italy with France and Spain and 
Venice, and the battle of Lepanto; 
and Cervantes, at the call of a 
mightier enthusiasm, gave up litera- 
ture and Rome, and enlisted, first 
under the banner of the Colonna, but 
finally deciding for the career of a 
soldier, fought his first and last bat- 
tle under Prince Don John of Au- 
stria.” 

As Mr. Duffield tells us, in a re- 
markable burst of candour, that he 
has “ always held it good manners 
to speak the truth to those who 
cannot be deceived,” we must sup- 
pose one of two things—either that 
he has not thought it worth while 
to be mannerly over such a trifling 
matter, or that his readers are to be 
easily deceived. Unfortunately for 
his artless attempt to bring the lead- 
ing- event in Cervantes’s life into 
correspondence with the Gladstonian 
view of the Eastern Question, his- 
tory tells us the precise reason why 
Selim II. took Cyprus, and that it 
was a most un-Turk-like reason, hav- 
ing nothing to do with gold. Selim, 
the Drunkard, the first of the harem- 
bred Sultans of the Ottoman line, 
all historians are agreed, was led to 
conquer Cyprus because of his taste 
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for Cyprus wine (of drinking which 
he died), being instigated to that 
enterprise by the intendant of his 
pleasures, one Joseph Nassy, a Por- 
tuguese Jew, whom his master 
raised to be Duke of Naxos and 
the Cyclades. The rest of Mr. Duf- 
field’s story is of equal truth with 
the pretty parable of the “ official 
Turk,” his greed for gold, and other 
atrocities. What is meant by “Italy” 
forming an alliance with France, in 
an undertaking where there was no 
Italy and no France,—the one be- 
ing non-existent and the other not 
present,—is one of those things 
which are secrets between Mr. Duf- 
field and his shining familiar. And 
what the banner of the Colonna was 
which Cervantes gave up when he 
decided for a military career, will 
be no less a puzzle to those who are 
interested in our hero’s life. Bio- 
graphers tell us that it was under 
the banner of Marco Antonio Col- 
onna that Cervantes served at Le- 
panto—Don Juan being generalis- 
simo of the allied forces of the Pope, 
Venice, and Spain. They also say, 
on the authority of Cervantes him- 
self, that Lepanto was not his last 
battle, adding the not immaterial 
fact, that he did not give up “ sol- 
diering with the sword and take to 
fighting with his pen,” in conse- 

uence of his wounds, as Mr. Duf- 
field tells us he did, but that he 
took part in various other actions 
by sea and land, both before and 
after his captivity; that he was not 
going to fight the Turk when he 
was captured at sea, but was return- 
ing home on leave. The spirit, we 
perceive, had some grounds for dis- 
trusting Mr. Duffield’s capacity to 
write the life of Cervantes. Mr. 
Duffield expresses great scorn for 
those who give us “ necessary facts,” 
but “dare tell of nothing else.” Cer- 
tainly it must be admitted that Mr. 
Duffield’s manner of writing history 
is different. He hardly gives us one 
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necessary fact. He dares tell of a 
good many things. He has not 
told, however, of many things 
which, though they may lie under 
the reproach of being necessary, are 
yet essential to the understanding 
of ‘ Don Quixote’ and of its author. 
He is not to be trusted to state any 
single fact correctly, but twists and 
tortures the commonest incidents of 
Cervantes’s life, as we have just 
seen, so as to accommodate them 
to his own fantastic theories of Cer- 
vantes, his character and “ mission.” 

In vain does the student of Cer- 
vantes look to Mr. Duffield for any 
light on those obscure passages and 
dark problems of his life which 
have occupied so much attention 
among Spanish scholars,—questions 
of the deepest import, as bearing 
upon the character of the man and 
his book, for the man and book-are 
indissolubly connected. He _ will 
be informed that Quixote isto be 
pronounced “ Keehoty,” and warned 
not to say “Sanko” or “Manka.” 
He will learn nothing as to the rela- 
tions between Cervantes and Lope 
de Vega, except a faint echo of the 
vulgar opinion that they were fast 
friends ; so that one great and neces- 
sary fact of Cervantes’s life, without 
a knowledge of which the book can- 
not be read, will remain to him as 
great a mystery as before. He will 
have no help to unravel the strange 
mystery of the false Don Quixote 
of Avellaneda, except some wordy 
abuse of the book as one unfit for 
publication, and a note from which 
it might be supposed that Mr. Duf- 
field believes that Avellaneda was 
the man’s name who wrote it. He 
will receive no enlightenment on 
the question of the attitude of the 
Inquisition towards Cervantes; or 
why, seeing that ‘Don Quixote’ 
was written, as Mr. Duffield tries 
to make us believe, to promote a 
religious as well as moral reforma- 
tion, the Holy Office did not inter- 
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fere with its publication, or punish 
the author. He will learn nothing 
of the mystery which shrouds the 
twenty years of Cervantes’s life 
from 1584 to the printing of ‘Don 
Quixote,’ and might suppose that 
no addition has been made to the 
knowledge of this period possessed 
by Navarrete and Clemencin. He 
will receive but a faint impression 
of the captivity in Algiers, the 
chief wonder of which seems to 
be lost on Mr. Duffield. In regard 
to one material’ point—namely, the 
attitude and intention of Cervantes 
towards the books of chivalry— 
on which Mr. Duffield has treated 
his readers to a great deal of loose 
and lofty rhetoric, pouring upon 
those unhappy romances all the 
vials of his virtuous indignation, 
heaping on them measureless scorn, 
and pronouncing them to be “ foul 
and dismal lies,” and their heroes 
“ vermin,”—we must protest that 
this opinion, whether just or not, 
is not the opinion of Cervantes, or 
the motive of Don Quixote. It is 
true that Cervantes set himself to 
destroy the credit of the foolish 
books of chivalry. It is not true 
that he intended to extirpate the 
taste for chivalric romances. Of all 
men, he was the last to undertake 
such an office—he, whose own whole 
life was a romance of chivalry—who 
was steeped to the lips in romantic 
lore—who knew his “‘ Amadis” bet- 
ter than he did his “ Ovid” or his 
“ Virgil.” We need go no farther 
than ‘Don Quixote’ itself to dis- 
cover ample proof that Cervantes’s 
own views as to the books of chiv- 
alry were not those of Mr. Duf- 
field. In the famous scrutiny of 
Don Quixote’s library, in chapter 
vi. of the 1st Part, ‘ Amadis of Gaul’ 
is specially exempted from the fate 
to which his successors and emula- 
tors are condemned, not only as 
“the best of all books in the 
kind,” but as “unique in its art.” 
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Even ‘Palmerin of England’ is 
spared from the fire as being “very 
good in itself,” and worthy to be 
enshrined in a casket equal to that 
which Alexander made for the 
works of Homer. Indeed no one 
can read ‘Don Quixote’ without 
being convinced of the tenderness 
which the author had for the books 
even while he ridicules them. If 
we are to suppose that Cervantes 
abhorred and intended to demolish 
what he parodied, he must equally 
have held “ Ariosto” foul and “ Or- 
lando” as vermin, for “ Orlando” 
nearly as much as “ Amadis” is the 
object of Don Quixote’s imitation. 
What is ‘Don Quixote’ itself but a 
book of chivalry, which, as Don Vi- 
cente Salva has shrewdly observed, 
has ruined the fortunes of all its pre- 
decessors by being better than they 
in the same kind? In the 47th chap- 
ter of the Ist Part, Cervantes him- 
self proposes to write a book of 
chivalry, laying down, through the 
mouth of the Canon of Toledo, 
the principles on which such books 
should be written. Finally, and 
as a conclusive proof that Cer- 
vantes was not hostile to this 
species of literature, he wrote, in 
his old age, after the publication 
of ‘Don Quixote,’ that which he 
esteemed as the best of his works— 
‘Persiles and Sigismunda ’—which 
is quite as romantic and as extrava- 
gant as any book of chivalry. To 
say that the books of chivalry 
“bristle with lies and licentious- 
ness” is to speak wildly, and to be 
as romantic and licentious as the 
worst of them. There are books 
which bristle with lies and licen- 
tiousness, but we need not go to 
the days of chivalry to look -for 
them. As for ‘ Amadis of Gaul,’ 
it is a gross libel to class it with 
books of that kind. Admired and 
imitated by Tasso, and for more 
than two hundred years the model 
of the best taste, it would be hard 
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to name any other romance pro- 
duced during that period, either in 
the Latin countries or in England, 
which is superior to it in style or 
sentiment, always excepting ‘ Don 
Quixote’ itself. It is tedious and 
weary reading to us of this genera- 
tion, but it tends to slumber, not to 
sin. Ticknor, who cannot be ac- 
cused of romantic leanings, has 
summed up its merits with his usual 
good sense, discovering in it “no 
purpose but to set forth the cbar- 
acter of a perfect knight, and to 
illustrate the virtues of courage and 
chastity as the only proper founda- 
tion of such a character.” Mr. 
Duffield’s theory of the books of 
chivalry appears to be drawn, as 
are most of his other theories, out 
of the depths of his own fantastic 
imagination. He shows so much 
ignorance of the whole subject, both 
in his introduction and his notes, as 
to make us doubt whether he ever 
read ‘Amadis’ any more than he 
has read the numerous other books 
from which he quotes, in spite of 
his own opinion that we can no 
more understand ‘Don Quixote’ 
without knowing ‘ Amadis of Gaul,’ 
than we can understand Bunyan 
without knowing the Bible. This 
is an introduction, in fact, not so 
much to ‘Don Quixote’ as to Mr. 
Duffield. There is very little about 
Cervantes—there is a great deal 
about Mr. Duffield. Through this 
cloud of burning phrases, of stilted 
and swollen protestations and pre- 
tensions, what we recognise most 
clearly is, that there is but one 
Miguel de Cervantes, and Mr. Duf- 
field is his prophet. Like all pro- 
phets, Mr. Duffield keeps an angel, 
who, like all kept angels, is found to 
be deeply impressed with the great- 
ness of the message which the pro- 
phet has to deliver, and the superi- 
ority of him who has to deliver it. 
We have seen already that Mr. Duf- 
field claims a monopoly in ‘ Don 


Quixote.’ He only is the divinely 
appointed translator, the Quixotist 
extraordinary, as we gather from 
the dedication to her Majesty’s. 
present Government. ll other 
translations are vile, corrupt, ignor- 
ant, and by implication graceless 
and unchaste. Shelton, at his best, 
is “ out of date,” and, in his second 
part, immodest and of undelightful 
manners. Phillips is infamous in 
spirit, a buffoon, “sweltering with 
uncleanness,” in whom only wicked 
men have pleasure. Motteux fol- 
lows in Phillips’s vein, and is 
equally stupid and defective in the 
moral part. Jarvis is a dull plagi- 
arist, stealing all that is good in 
him from Shelton. Smollett is a 
servile follower of Jarvis, and “ wil- 
fully impure,” without ‘a shadow 
of the spirit of the original.” There 
is only one translation of which 
Mr. Duffield has a good opinion, 
and that is, the translation of Mr. 
Duffield, which is the best of all 
that are or can be. 

The prelude itself is as good as a 
play; but it is time that we should 
introduce the reader to the per- 
formance. Before proceeding, how- 
ever, to the body of the enter- 
tainment, we must detain the 
reader while we say a few words 
as to Mr. Duffield’s title-page, for 
even here he cannot restrain his 
propensity for bouncing and rodo- 
montade. The ingenious knight, 
Don Quixote de la Mancha, with all 
the original dedication at full length 
to the Duque de Bejar, &c. &c., is 
declared to be “a new translation 
from the originals of 1605 and 
1608.” The. meaning of this can 
only be, that Mr. Duffield has taken 
some special and peculiar pains, 
not taken by other translators, to 
provide his readers with the genuine 
text of Cervantes. Yet those who 
“cannot be deceived” must know, 
first, that Mr. Duffield’s words are 
absurdly out of place in the title- 
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age to the whole book, seeing that 
the Second Part was not published 
till 1615; secondly, that even as 
to the First Part they are meaning- 
less and contradictory. The First 
Part of ‘Don Quixote’ was pub- 
lished in Madrid in 1605, the author 
himself being at the time resident in 
Valladolid. One other edition ap- 
peared in the same year at Madrid, 
two at Lisbon, and two at Valencia. 
In 1607 there was published an 
edition at Brussels, apparently 
without the knowledge or sanction 
of the author. All these editions 
are very carelessly printed, and 
swarm with blunders. The first 
edition corrected by Cervantes him- 
self, who had by that time re- 
turned to live at the capital, was 
that of Madrid in 1608. How, 
then, are we to understand Mr. 
Duffield’s boast that he has trans- 
lated from the originals of 1605 
and 1608? If he has followed the 
text of 1605, then he has followed 
a text which is notoriously corrupt, 
and one not corrected by Cervantes. 
If he has been faithful to the text 
of 1608, then there was no need 
to cite any anterior edition. Fool- 
ish as Mr. Duffield’s boast is, it 
has not even any foundation in 
truth. He has not followed, as 
we find upon examination, either 
the original of 1605 or the ‘original 
of 1608. He has taken it upon 
himself to depart from both at his 
own pleasure and for his own pur- 
pose. He has put into the mouth 
of Cervantes not only words he 
did not write, but even words 
which he deliberately, and upon 
second thought, rejected. He has 
adopted a text which is like no 
other in Spanish, or in any other 
language — sometimes _ translating 
from one of the editions of 1605, 
sometimes from that of 1608, some- 
times from the Brussels piratical re- 
print of 1607 (which, of course, has 
no authority whatever, and, though 
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containing some curious emenda- 
tions, is merely a bibliographical curi- 
osity), Sometimes from the accepted 
version of the Spanish Academy, 
sometimes from the much-abused 
Clemencin, and sometimes from a 
text of his own, of which the origi- 
nal is to be found nowhere except 
in his own brain. The means for 
testing Mr. Duffield’s idle vaunt are 
so easily found, that it is amazing 
he should have ventured upon this 
—according to his own rule—piece 
of bad manners. In chap. xxv. 
of the First Part, the editions 
before 1608, after telling of the 
robbery of Sancho’s ass by Ginés 
de Pasamonte, proceeded with the 
narrative as though the ass was 
still there. No sooner has Sancho 
done lamenting his loss than he is 
represented as jogging on as usual 
behind his master, “sentado 4 la 
mugeriega sobre su jumento” (“ seat- 
ed woman-fashion .on his beast”), 
and during the remainder of the 
journey the ass is made to carry 
him as before, though it is not 
till chap. xxx. that el rucio is re- 
covered from the thief, as related 
at length. In the edition of 1608 
the blunder is corrected by Cer- 
vantes (though only in some of the 
passages where it occurs), who has 
written, in place of the words we 
have quoted, “Iba tras su amo 
cargado con todo aquello que habia 
de llevar el rucio” (“ went jogging 
behind his master laden with all 
that Dapple should have carried.” 
Our new translator, however, in- 
sists upon keeping up the blunder 
throughout, in spite of the author’s 
corrections, justifying himself in a 
note by maintaining that ‘Don 
Quixote’ was written on purpose 
to ridicule the books of chivalry, 
which are full of this kind of 
blunders. The audacity of a trans- 
lator maintainmg a corrupt text 
against his own author, is only 
equalled by the absurdity of sup- 
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posing that Cervantes deliberately 
mutilated his own story in order to 
make it resemble the books of chiv- 
alry. It may be that Mr. Duffield 
knows more of what Cervantes in- 
tended to write than Cervantes 
himself did; but his author having 
made the correction in some of the 
faulty passages is evidence enough 
against the preposterous theory 
that his blunder was intentional. 
It is quite true that in the second 
part Cervantes laughs at these and 
other blunders of the same kind in 
his book; but that is only a proof 
of the careless spirit in which he 
wrote, and proof also against Mr. 
Duffield’s theory that he wrote 
with a deliberate purpose of re- 
forming the taste and morals of his 
age, and that he was “the most 
earnest man of his time,” which is 
no more true of Cervantes than it 
is true of Shakespeare. We might 
cite other instances of Mr. Duffield’s 
wanton dealing with the text and 
disloyalty to his author. In 
chap. xxvi. of the First Part, as 
printed in the first of the two Ma- 
drid editions of 1605, we are told 
that Don Quixote, while doing 
penance in imitation of Amadis in 
the Sierra Morena, made himself a 
rosary from a piece off the tail of 
his shirt. In the second edition of 
the same year, the rosary was made 
of “unas agullas grandes de un al- 
cornogue” (“some large gall-nuts 
from a cork-tree”), and so the pas- 
sage has stood in all subsequent 
editions. Mr. Duffield, scenting a 
profanity where probably none was 
intended, will not let go of the 
shirt-tail. On the ground that any 
fancy might have framed beads out 
of acorns or gall-nuts, but it re- 

uired the imagination of Don 
Qnixote to make them of pieces of 
a shirt, he has retained “the words, 
of which there is no doubt that Cer- 
vantes was the author.” As neither 
is there any doubt that after having 
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written them, he allowed the pas- 
sage to stand as corrected, if he did 
not correct it himself, we cannot 
admit the force of Mr. Duffield’s 
reasoning. The matter is curious 
enough perhaps to form the subject 
of a note, but a translator who 
makes such loud professions of 
fidelity to his author cannot be 
excused for preferring his own 
taste in the composition of rosaries 
to that of Cervantes. But it may 
be noted here that, in spite of Mr. 
Duffield’s flowing promises of purity 
made to the “sexless one,” he never 
loses an opportunity of introducing 
a little profanity in the text, with- 
out regard to whether he is faithful 
to one text or another. In this 
same chapter, the 26th, he has 
omitted words in two places, which, 
though they appear in the editions 
of 1605, were struck out in the 
edition of 1608. And not to 
waste more time in noticing what, 
compared with his other infidelities, 
are trivial, we may observe that in . 
the chapter just quoted he follows 
Clemencin in adopting the emen- 
dation of planta for punta in the 
reference to Orlando’s invulnera- 
bility. 

The first duty of a translator is 
to obliterate himself in the pres- 
ence of his author. He must sink 
his own individuality, and let that 
of the author appear. He must 
not stand in his author’s light, but 
make himself invisible, and, so far 
as the text is concerned, non-exist- 
ent. He is but a medium, and the 
medium should be absolutely clear 
and transparent, so that he should 
not be noticed for any quality in 
himself. Mr. Duffield lays down 
some excellent rules by which a 
translator should abide, and claims 
for the best of translations an ex- 
ceptional merit in this respect. He 
has proposed to himself, he tells us, 
“to preserve all the excellences of 
the original, and to enable all 
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classes of readers to see the Ingeni- 
ous Knight through a clear glass, 
free from stain of blue, or green, or 
other colour.” He found, when he 
set to his pious work, that the 
closer he kept to his author, “ the 
more loyal Feiicl to him; and 
the more of a slave in bearing his 
words, the better would be the 
result of my most sweet toil.” Our 
chief complaint of Mr. Duffield is, 
that in this as in the other duties 
which he has undertaken, he has 
not done what he promised to do, 
—that he has not been loyal to 
his author—that he has not exhi- 
bited him through “a clear glass” 
—that though he may have borne 
his words like a slave, the result of 
his “ most sweet toil” is not to his 
master’s profit. Had he been less 
of a slave, he would have been more 
of the faithful servant. He is 


literal where he should have been 
loose, and he is loose where it was 
necessary and easy for him to be 


literal. With all his protestations 
of fidelity to the letter, he has 
taken greater liberties even with 
that than any other English trans- 
lator has done. In his very open- 
ing words he blunders, where a 
blunder seemed scarcely possible. 
“Ingenious” may pass, as, though 
no longer an equivalent for “ in- 
genioso,” it has become associat- 
ed with Cervantes’s hero. There 
is less excuse for calling Don 
Quixote a “knight,” when Cer- 
vantes had called him simple 
“gentleman.” There was in his 
time, even if there is not now, a 
great distinction between hidalgo 
and caballero; nor can we under- 
stand what Mr. Duffield means 
by saying that he would have 
preferred to use the phrase, “the 
ingenious noble soldier,” but for 
the violence he would have done 
to “very old as well as universal 
memories.” ‘“ Noble soldier” would 
have been further from Cervantes’s 
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meaning than “knight” is, seeing 
that he wrote hidalgo, which was 
never used, as Mr. Duffield says 
it was, of “personages of illus- 
trious birth belonging to the no- 
bility.” Mr. Duffield’s own note on 
the subject of Don Quixote’s treat- 
ment in the Duke’s castle confutes 
his theory, for he says that it was 
“only on these terms”—that is to 
say, on the condition of his furnish- 
ing entertainment for his hosts— 
that Don Quixote “could be intro- 
duced to the houses of the titled 
and the great.” Butif he was of 
illustrious birth, belonging to the 
nobility, he needed no other intro- 
duction to the house of the Duke. 
By making Don Quixote a knight 
in the very beginning of the book, 
the translator not only blunts the 
point of Cervantes’s purpose in de- 
scribing the way of life of a country 
gentleman in La Mancha, but spoils 
by anticipation the scene of the 
knighting in the third chapter. 
The whole of this opening scene, 
with its inimitable truth, life, and 
simplicity, where it was especially 
incumbent on the translator to 
keep closely to the text, seeing that 
therein is struck the keynote to 
the book, is horribly mangled by 
Mr. Duffield, who has missed all 
the leading points of the descrip- 
tion, blundering even where he 
could hardly have helped being 
right, and abusing the text with 
words and ideas entirely foreign 
to its spirit. As for the dish on 
which Don Quixote fed on Satur- 
days, “duelos y quebrantos,” which 
translators and commentators, Span- 
ish and English, have found so 
hard to digest, Mr. Duffield, with 
all the results of modern research 
at his service—an advantage which 
no other English translator has had 
—has been able to think of no 
happier rendering than by the 
wretched schoolboy slang, “ resur- 
rection-pie,” which can Sats be 
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regarded as any advance on Jarvis’s 
“ pains and breakings,” or Smollett’s 
“gripes and grumblings.” ‘“ Duelos 
y quebrantos” we know now to 
mean a dish composed of the frag- 
ments of animals which had come 
to a violent death—in the verna- 
cular Scottish, “braxy.” “ Resur- 
rection-pie” does not come in any 
way near to “duelos y quebrantos,” 
seeing that it means a dish of leav- 
ings from previous dinners. But if 
there is an excuse for “ resurrection- 
pie,” what are we to say to Mr. 
Dnuffield’s chosen word, “rouncy,” 
for rocin? Rocin is no anti- 
quated, unfamiliar, or cant phrase, 
but the common Spanish word, in 
use to this day, for “ hackney.” 
To English readers a “rouncy” 
might be a “ hypogriff” (0 Mr. 
Duffield prefers to spell it), or a 
“ griffon”—another word of his— 
or any other fearful wildfowl. The 
vision of our knight fed on resurrec- 
tion-pie, and mounted on “a roun- 


cy,” transcends in its suggestion of 
madness all that even the fertile 
imagination of Cervantes has con- 


ceived. Mr. Duffield has chosen 
his hero’s fare apparently as being 
sweetly appropriate to a reviver of 
the ancient chivalry—doubtless in 
emulation of Butler, who fed his 
knight on— 


“Fat black puddings, proper food 
For warriors that delight in blood.” 


Other leading words and phrases 
throughout the book we find to be 
translated with equal daring, equal 
dissoluteness of fancy, and fantastic 
disregard of the text. ‘“ El Cabal- 
lero de la Triste Figura,” which 
Motteux translates correctly, Mr. 
Duffield makes “knight of the 
Rueful Visage,” though figure, 
meaning not face only but the 
whole form and aspect—the literal, 
is also the exact 4 sara other- 


wise such a oe = “ Cabal- 
lero de la Triste Figura quedara 
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tan desfigurada,” becomes hope- 
lessly obscure and untranslatable. 
In his first sally, Don Quixote is 
described as armed with an anci- 
ent adarga—the one he had at 
home—that is, a shield made of 
iron, proper to knights on horse- 
back. This being battered and 
broken, in his second sally he sub- 
stitutes for it a rodela—that is, the 
round buckler of infantry, made 
of leather—thus adding a new 
feature to the ludicrousness of 
his figura. Mr. Duffield, however, 
carelessly confounds the two, ren- 
dering them both in one word, 
“targe” or “target.” “El Curio- 
sa Impertinente,” of which he pro- 
perly condemns as absurd the trans- 
lation, “The Curious Impertinent,” 
he makes into something equally 
bad in another way, “ Impertinent 
Pry.” Of the innumerable single 
words and phrases which Mr. Duf- 
field has tortured out of all sense 
and grace—the odd, fantastic locu- 
tions, the bald literalisms which 
affect a truth they have not, the 
strange conceited forms of speech 
in which he delights, which are 
neither good Spanish nor good 
English—it would be impossible, 
within our limits, to give any ade- 
quate enumeration. The style of 
Cervantes himself is singularly easy, 
plain, and direct. He tells his 
story in a simple, straightforward 
way, using the common language 
of the people, so that the rudest 
Spanish peasant can read ‘Don 
Quixote,’ or understand it when 
read. Often negligent and care- 
less in the construction of his sen- 
tences, and with his syntax some- 
times so loose as to confound the 
Academy, and make the good Don 
Diego Clemencin tear his hair, 
he abounds in familiar idioms, in 
picaresque and cant terms, in puns, 
double meanings, and verbal jokes, 
like our own Shakespeare; but the 
difficulties in the text are, after all, 
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wupelinay few, being mostly such 
as are difficulties to Spaniards them- 
selves. As Mr. Duffield very pro- 
perly observes, Don Quixote speaks 
a different language from Sancho 
Panza; to which we may add that 
Cervantes, except when he is pur- 
posely mocking the heroic, speaks 
a different language from either. 
At the same time, the English 
reader should be warned that the 
distinction, social and intellectual, 
between the Knight and the Squire, 
according to the usages of Cervan- 
tes’s time, is not nearly so great as 
would be the distinction between a 
country squire and a village clown 
in modern England. Sancho, it is 
true, can neither read nor write; 
but his speech, like the speech 
of the modern Spanish peasant, is 
much nearer the correct standard 
of the language than would be the 
speech of an English rustic. Mr. 


Duffield, averring that all other 
translators have neglected this duty, 


professes for himself that he has 
adhered closely to the original, 
making “the unlettered villager 
speak the short and simple words 
of: nature, while putting into the 
mouth of his master the polished, 
sometimes the pompous, words and 
phrases of the literature of the day.” 
But this is precisely what Mr. Duf- 
field has not done. The principal 
characters in the book talk a lan- 
guage such as they were not in- 
tended to talk, while all distinctions 
between them, except that Don 
Quixote is made more grotesque 
and Sancho more uncouth, are con- 
founded. Cervantes is made to tell 
his story as though Don Quixote 
were telling it, while the translator 
himself talks throughout in lan- 
guage more pompous, stilted, fan- 
tastic, and unnatural than Don 
Quixote himself. The style of Mr. 
Duffield is indeed a style like noth- 
ing which any Englishman ever 
spoke or wrote in this world—a 
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style the most unfitted to render 
the plain sense, the delicate humour, 
and the innumerable graces of the 
original. It is a dialect the only 
counterpart to which is to be found 
in the dictionary English as written 
by the cultured “ Aryan brother.” 
Even the Bengali Baboo, however, 
is careful of his concords, and would 
never be guilty of such grammar 
as — “which passes . between the 
Knight and he of the Rueful Vis- 

e”’—or “these kind of trees”— 
or “that saint is not thee, Sancho.” 
In his incontinent thirst for words 
of the right antique cast, Mr. Duffield 
has ransacked the glossaries to such 
purpose that, in his archaisms and 
quaintnesses, the new translator is 
more unintelligible than old Shelton 
himself. Mouldy old adjectives, 
disinterred from the shot-rubbish 
of the etymologies; broken parts 
of speech, long ago swept into the 
dust-heap ; rusty epithets, exploded 
oaths, antiquated cant, and used- 
up slang,—such, with new-fangled 
words of profound no-meaning, 
queer, affected, spurious coinages, 
bits of real Spanish oddly stuck 
about the text, make up the strang- 
est sample of English that was ever - 
exposed to public view in three 
volumes octavo. 

In his first volume Mr. Duffield 
jogs along smoothly enough for a 
time. There is nothing much worse 
than eccentricities and crudities, 
arising from a too slavish adhesion 
to the letter of the text. So long 
as Don Quixote is speaking, those 
unacquainted with Spanish are not 
sensible of any extravagance, for, in 
truth, it must be confessed that Mr. 
Duffield’s style is not inappropriate 
to the Manchegan madman. Before 
long, however, the translator yields 
himself to the full influence of the 
“ resurrection-pie,” and gives the 
loose reins to his “rouncy.” In the 
Second Part he loses all control of 
the animal. That Second Part, which 
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all translators are charged with using 
so vilely, Mr. Duffield bas used more 
vilely than the worst of them. This 
is all the harder on Cervantes, see- 
ing that he took more pains with 
the Second Part than with the First. 
For invention, for unity, for pictur- 
esqueness, for depth and flow of 
humour, for knowledge of life and 
human nature, Cervantes is here at 


his best. On the Second Part he . 


has poured out all the treasures of 
his genius, and lavished all the 
resources of his art. He is here 
more sure of his ground, more con- 
fident of his powers. He has fallen 
in love with his own creations, and 
has taken a delight in expanding 
and developing them, so that Don 
Quixote, the madman, full of fine 
sense, is here more coherent in his 
madness—Sancho, the man of com- 
mon sense, more pleasant in his 
folly. In the Second Part the 
author writes as though assured of 
success and of sympathy. His 
laughter is more easy, his humour 
more profuse, his language more 
choice and careful, as of one who 
felt that at last his genius had 
found what it had sought, and the 
long struggle for fame was ended. 
In this Second Part, Shelton, usu- 
ally the best of English translators, 
becomes so slovenly, that there is 
some reason in Mr. Duffield’s sug- 
gestion, that this portion of what 
passes under his name is the work 
of an inferior hand. Mr. Duffield, 
after his manner, is very severe 
upon “the putative Shelton,” 
charging him with having lost all 
those qualities which were con- 
spicuous in the first part, — “his 
knowledge of the Spanish tongue, 
his fine old English, his modesty, 
and his delightful manners.” Here 
then, if anywhere, we might ex- 
pect to perceive the new translator’s 
superiority. But it is precisely in 
the Second Part where Mr. Duffield 
is most extravagant and fantastic— 
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where he is loosest and most blun- 
dering—where he displays most 
ignorance of the Spanish tongue— 
where he is most eccentric in his 
English, his modesty, and his man- 
ners. Of his language let us cull a 
few samples, leaving his modesty 
and manners to be treated of here- 
after. In glossary words and sham 
antique phrases is his peculiar de- 
light, and it is here that he revels 
in them freely. These are indis- 
criminately put into the mouths 
of Don Quixote, Sancho, and Cer- 
vantes himself, appearing even in 
the headings of the chapters and 
the pages—words like “ avise,” 
“asere,” “godsip,” “forthward,” 
“holt,” “ astonied,” “ quills” (pens), 
“decorts,” ‘“disport,” “ approof,” 
“moil,” | “parlous,”  “ evitate,” 
“scrabbles,” “ frounces,” “ flashets,”’ 
“begnaw,” “bebind,” “ portance,” 
“considerance.” “ Fair and softly” 
does a tremendous amount of work, 
doing duty for callandico, cepos que- 
“ Janglers” 


dos, poco & poco, &e. 
appear frequently, though whether 
in connection with comedy or with 
contention, we must be excused for 


saying. “Gewgaws wamble in his 
stomach” is perhaps choice medie- 
val English for “ embustes le grufien 
en las entrafias,” but to the ordi- 
nary reader it will not be much 
more intelligible than “incent- 
ments to honeyed niceties”—than 
“approved proffered offer”—than 
“unwalleted his chips.” “That 
Wicked” we must perceive to be 
perfect English, however, for “ El 
Malo,” though a common translator 
would be content with Evil One. 
Don Quixote rating his squire calls 
him “ padder,” “hilding,” “ satyr,” 
in one breath—supposed to be Eng- 
lish for malandrin, follon, vestiglo. 
This word “padder,” sometimes 
varied into “padster,” is a great 
favourite with Mr. Duffield, being 
introduced whenever he is in any 
dyslogistic extremity, for its fine 
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chivalric sound. Yet “ padder” 
can mean nothing else than one 
who stuffs books with rubbish— 
viento y borra—such as formed 
the diversion of the devils whom 
Don Quixote saw at the gate of 
hell. Other terms of abuse in 
Don Quixote’s mouth are “cutile,” 
“custrel,” “murmurer,” “ peas- 
cod.” He “prosecutes his  sus- 
pended chivalries.” He quells the 
“complotted quarrelling.” He ut- 
ters “chivalrous and adventurous 
words” with much “rhetoric” and 
“pause.” He hears a “ bristling 
rumour,” and bids Sancho “ speak 
restfully.” He is “bruised and 
broken of his dancing.” He trem- 
bles in a “restless ecstasy.” The 
maidens of the Duke bring him 
“ finger-water ;’ and he asks the 
Duchess to “put a daud in my 
chamber to-night.” Lest there 
should be any mistake, we hasten 
to say that Don Quixote means a 
musical instrument, and nothing 
else. This is one of Mr. Duffield’s 
humours to foist the Spanish word 
into the text instead of interpreting 
it, which is not translation but 
transfer. A laud, of course, is a 
“lute,” and is so rendered by the 
other translators. The words put 
into Sancho’s mouth are no less 
grotesque, with a grotesqueness re- 
presenting nothing in the orig- 
inal. He speaks of being “ brayed 
like beans.” He often “avises.” 
He speaks of things “liable and 
congruent,” and “terrestrial man.” 
His proverbs are distorted, out of 
humour, and sometimes out of 
sense. “Algo va de Pedro 4 
Pedro,” is turned into “There are 
Peters and Peters.” “Alla van 
leyes do queren reyes,” becomes 
“Yonder go the laws,” &c. Cer- 
vantes is made to tell the story in 
words as fantastic as those of the 
knight, and as uncouth as those of 
the squire. He talks of “ cock- 
shut time ;” of “a waggon, one of 
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those called triumphant;” of the 
Duke “breaking his vexation with 
laughter ;” of “ belayed travellers.” 
The landlord of the inn is “ tugged 
with an evil tugging.” Zorayda 
“saw the heart’s meteors flit across 
the face of each,” which we are to 
take as literal for “notaba los sem- 
blantes 4 cada uno.” Dapple’s 
saddle-bags _ are provided with 
“belly-wit.” The Squire of the 
Knight of the Wood is turned 
into the “timber-squire” (escudero 
bosqueril). . Tomé Cecial tells San- 
cho by what “aqueducts” (arca- 
duces) he has come. The landlady’s 
daughter begins to . “throw S8’s 
with her lips” (cecear). The sun 
“stretches along the whole of the 
floor,” meaning over al! the earth. 
Don Quixote goes on his way 
“on the one side pensive, and 
very jocund on the other.” “The 
blackness of his darkness,” “ the 
fainted Altisidora,” the “ whelmed 
duenna,” are other of the gems in 
this best of translations. Into the 
snare of false literalism, which is 
ever present in Spanish, Mr. Duf- 
field is perpetually falling. Words 
such as discreto, gracioso, suceso, 
discurso, condicion, which occur so 
frequently in ‘Don Quixote,’ the 
rawest student of Spanish must 
know are not to be necessarily 
translated “ discreet,” ‘“ gracious,” 
“success,” “discourse,” “ condi- 
tion.” They have come to have 
quite other meanings than such as 
they present to the ear and eye. 
Discreto in Cervantes usually im- 
plies not a moral but an intellec- 
tual quality, and is not “dis- 
creet,” but witty. Gracioso is 
almost always “humorous,” “ plea- 
sant,” “diverting ;” and more often 
“ graceful ” than “ gracious.” Suceso 
is rarely “success,” but generally 
“event,” or “adventure.” Condt- 


cion is “temper,” not “ condition.” 
Discurso is “course” as well as 
“ discourse.” All these distinctions, 
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observed by the older translators, 
are almost wholly ignored by Mr. 
Duffield, to the extreme confu- 
sion of the text and the prejudice 
of his author. The result of his 
neglecting his grammar and dic- 
tionary to sun himself on the 
Spanish shore, is to make Cer- 
vantes say that “grace without 
discretion is nothing worth,” when 
he meant to say “ humour without 
wit,” &c.; to make the goatherd 
praise the beauty and “the con- 
dition” of his mistress; and such 
nonsense as “the discourse of his 
prolix need”—‘“ whose condition 
is not of their seeming,” &c. &c. 
Among our translator’s “ fopperies,” 
to borrow his own favourite word 
for disparates, may be mentioned 
his universal practice of rendering 
vuestra merced as “your worship.” 
Now although in Cervantes’s time 
the phrase had not yet been re- 
duced to usted, it certainly stood 
for the polite second person singu- 
lar, as it does now. Therefore it is 
a ridiculous affectation to translate 
it. literally “your worship,” or 
“ vour mercy,” as Mr. Duffield does. 
It is “worship” all through the 
book,—when Don. Quixote is 
apostrophising Dulcinea—when the 
two girls, Dorothea and Clara, are 
holding private talk—when Sancho 
is speaking to his brother squire. 
It is equally ridiculous to make the 
Duchess address Sancho’s wife as 
“my beloved,” and to translate 
the common adverbial form, en reso- 
lucion, by “ in resolution.” It would 
try the patience of our readers, how- 
ever, to prolong the list of Mr. Duf- 
field’s grotesqueries. This is a 
specimen of “the language of 
nature” which Sancho is made 
to talk: “Dapple brays condoling 
our absence, and Rozinante is try- 
ing to get his liberty to come after 
us. O most beloved friends, abide 
in peace, and may the madness 
which cuts us off from you, changed 
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to undeceiving, bring us back to 
your presence!” Here is Sancho 
in a humorous mode: “ Ah, master, 
master! in the village which is vile, 
they go chanting all the while, with 
forgiveness be it said, to those with 
kerchiefs on their head.” This is 
supposed to be literal idiomatic for 
“ Ai sefior, sefior, y como hai mas en 
el aldehuela que se suena; con per 
don sea dicho de las tocas honradas.” 
The proverb may be rendered quite 
literally—‘“ There is more in the 
village than makes a noise”—and 
is rightly so given in all the other 
versions. Of Don Quixote’s own 
style, we may give a specimen or 
two at large. Here he is rating 
his squire :— 


‘*O villain knave,evil-eyed, audaci- 
ous, and ignorant dolt! foul-mouthed, 
and _ back-biting 
peascod! Hast thou dared to use such 
words in, my presence, and in the 
presence of these illustrious ladies; 
and such insolent and rash surmisings 
hast thou dared to hold in thy dis- 
ordered fancy? Begone from my 
presence, unnatural monster, treasury 
of lies, armoury of falsehoods, sink of 
rogueries, inventor of villanies, pub- 
lisher of follies, enemy of the deco- 
rum due to royal persons! Begone! 
come not in my sight, in pain of my 
wrath.” 


That Cervantes never made his 
hero so mad as this, the reader 
may be assured. The passage 
(chap. xlvi., Part First) may be 
compared with Shelton, and read 
by the light of the new translator’s 
boast of what he has done “in 
matters which involve not only 
accuracy of knowledge, but loyalty 
to the original, with such power to 
represent the exquisite fineness of 
his [Cervantes’s] feeling, the truth 
of the instincts of his imagination, 
and the excellence of his taste.” 
The liberties which Mr. Duffield 
has here taken with his text, even 
with Sheiton to guide him and the 
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-commentators to lean upon, are ex- 
traordinary ; and he is more remote 
from everyday English than his pre- 
decessor is, who wrote in the begin- 
ning .of the seventeenth century. 
“ Back-biting peascod,” may mean 
something very terrible and humor- 
ous, but we protest it has no war- 
rant in simple maldiciente. “Such 
insolent and rash surmisings” is no 
honest rendering of “tales deshon- 
estidades y atrevimientos.” “ Un- 
natural monster” is the very oppo- 
site of “ monstruo de la naturaleza.” 
For some reason or other, Mr. Duf- 
field has a great objection to trans- 
late “monstruo de la naturaleza” 
literally. In his Introduction, he 
sneers at somebody who translated 
the phrase, as applied by Cervantes 
to Lope de Vega, “ monster of na- 
ture” — preferring “prodigy” to 
“monster.” Yet there cannot be a 


doubt, as this very passage proves, 
that Cervantes deliberately chose 
the phrase as conveying a latent 


sarcasm applicable to his envious 
rival—he whom his whilome friend 

and disciple Alarcon termed 

‘*Envidioso universal 

De los aplausos agenos.” 
Most of his other objurgatory 
phrases Mr. Duffield has conveyed 
from Shelton, following him in all 
his blunders—as in “ armoury” for 

armario, and “ sink” for silo, 
Rodomontade for rodomontade, 
Mr. Duffield surpasses in his ordin- 
ary way of speaking the wild lan- 
guage of Don Quixote. The odd- 
est, perhaps, of his essays in literal- 
ism is where he makes them carry 
Samson Carrasco, after his un- 
lucky encounter with the knight, 
to an “algebraist.” Why an “al- 
gebraist” should be wanted for the 
job will puzzle the English reader, 
who might suppose that algebraists 
were as common as blacksmiths in 
the villages of La Mancha, and that 


in the absence of legitimate work 
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they occupied themselves with 
problems in surgery. Mr. Duffield 
explains in a note, taken from the 
French translator Viardot, that al- 
gebrista in Spanish means “al- 
gebraist” as well as “ bone-setter.” 
The information might have been 
found in any Spanish dictionary. 
The wonder is that, having the 
choice between the two words, any 
man clothed and in his right mind 
—especially a man who is favoured 
with visions of spirits who attend 
gentlemen employed in the transla- 
tion of ‘Don Quixote’ — should 
deliberately prefer “algebraist” to 
“bone-setter.” One other sample 
of Mr. Duffield’s style of workman- 
ship is perhaps still more amus- « 
ing. It may be found in the 59th 
chapter of the Second Part, where 
Sancho says: “I will never believe 
that Heaven has given the virtue I 
hold, for me to communicate it to 
others de bobiles bobilis.” “ De bo- 
biles bobilis” is neither translated 
nor explained. The reader is left 
to the most painful doubts as to “ de 
bobiles bobilis”—whether it is some ~ 
strange form of Spanish oath which 
even Mr. Duffield recoils from, or 
some mysterious dish, such as they 
use in La Mancha. The translator 
is evidently afraid to touch it, lest, 
peradventure, this fearsome phrase 
might turn out to be Greek or some 
other dreadful foreign language. 
Mr. Duffield’s researches in the 
Greek tongue, as may be seen from 
his note at p. 12 of vol. iii., have not 
carried him beyond the Spanish 
version of the Old Testament. Yet 
we are bound to know somethin 
about “ de bobiles bobilis.” The best 
of translators cannot be excused 
from shirking the duty of telling us 
what is “de bobiles bebilis.” Why 
was not the “shining one” asked 
about “ de bobiles bobilis” ? Yet any 
Spanish dictionary will do as well 
as an angel to solve the mystery. 
“De bobiles bobilis”’—whence de- 
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rived all dictionaries refuse to say 
—is a common colloquial phrase for 
“free of charge”—ultro—as who 
should say, in Sancho’s place, “ free 
gratis for nothing.” 

Of Mr. Duffield’s positive blun- 
ders—errors which imply ignorance 
as well as carelessness,—not only 
inability to “ represent the exquisite 
fineness of Cervantes’s feeling,” but 
to construe the Spanish text cor- 
rectly—we have left ourselves little 
time to speak. These are at least 
as numerous in the new translation 
asin any of the others,—blunders 
such as the confounding of estada 
(abode) with estado (station), and 
venga from vengar with venga from 
venir ; making levantes, Levantines, 
and arnaute, Armenian. “ Mal de 


su grado” is turned into “much to 
their disgrace.” ‘“ Escudero de agua 
y lana” is made “low-born squire.” 
“ Arrimado 4 su lancon”—leaning 
on his lance—becomes “ possessed 


of his partisan.” Teresa Panza 
writes to the Duchess that her 
“ heels are ready bulled for the 
journey” — “estan bullendo los 
= por ponerme en camino.’ 
ulled for budlendo is, we presume, 
Mr. Duffield’s idea of perfect literal- 
ism. Shelton and every other trans- 
lator are here correct, as indeed they 
could hardly help being with a dic- 
tionary in reach—the first writ- 
ing it, “ my feet are dancing (literally 
‘boiling’) till I be jogging upon 
the way.” No one has borrowed 
more from Shelton than Mr. Duffield 
has done, but with a curious per- 
versity he usually follows his guide 
when he should desert him, and 
deserts him when he should follow 
him. In the “Captive’s Story,” 
there are two glaring instances 
of this unhappy tendency. The 
names of the galley captured from 
the Turks at Modon, La Presa, 
“The Prize,” is left by Shelton 
as in the original. Mr. Duffield 
turns it into “The Seizure,” which 
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is surely the oddest name with 
which any vessel ever went to sea, 
In the case of “la capitana de los 
tres Fanales,” Mr. Duffield, adopt- 
ing the absurd blunder of Shelton, 
calls her “the flag-galley of the 
Three Lanterns.” The three lan- 
terns were of course not the 
name of the galley, but the em- 
blems which she carried to de- 
note the rank of her commander. 
With as much propriety might 
we speak of Rear-Admiral Sey- 
mour’s late flagship in the Adriatic 
as “H.M.S. St. George’s Cross-at- 
the-Fore.” 

And now a few words as to the 
manner in which Mr. Duffield has 
fulfilled another of the pledges 
made to his heavenly visitant, 
wherein with much pomp and 
unction he averred that he had not 
suffered any “graceless or unchaste 
word to intrude into the most chaste 
and loving of books.” The temp- 
tation to do so being thus admitted — 
to be very small, our amazement 
must be all the greater to find that 
Mr. Duffield has taken every oppor- 
tunity to interlard his book with 
strong- flavoured and mysterious 
oaths, bearing no resemblance what- 
ever to anything in the original. 
“By God’s Sonties,” varied into 
“ God’s Sonty” and “ God’s Santy ;” 
“@God’s Bodikins,” “By God’s 
Body ;” “’A God’s Name,” “ By 
God’s Eyes ;” “God’s my Light, = 
“ By God’s Manger,” “ By the Vir- 
gin’s Ass,” “By the Holy Ass”— 
these are among the chaste and 
graceful flowers of what Mr. Duffield 
calls “ objuration” which he has free- 
ly sprinkled through the speeches 
of Don Quixote and Sancho Panza. 
It is needless, perhaps, to say that 
there is nothing in the original or 
in the example of the other trans- 
lators to warrant this blasphemy, 
the corresponding words in Spanish 
being the mildest and most harm- 
less euphemisms,—familiar ejacula- 
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tions like voto a tal, cuerpo de mi, 
pecador de mi, &c., with nothing 
stronger than valame Dios. The 
Spanish oaths, Mr. Duffield in- 
forms us in a note, are of great 
variety and most picturesque. 
But we are not concerned with Mr. 
Duffield’s acquaintance with Span- 
ish oaths, only with such as are used 
by Cervantes. In justice to the 
new translator, however, it must be 
said that he perceives the necessity 
of “drawing the line somewhere.” 
Blasphemous he may be, but no 
one shall say he is indelicate. In 
quoting a proverb where “ chinche” 
occurs, he will not profane his pen 
by writing that graceless and un- 
chaste word, “bug.” He prefers to 
invent a word, and make it ‘‘ punese,” 
thus gracefully marking his sense of 
what is due to the angels. In other 
instances he has been less success- 
ful in his pursuit of good manners. 
In two cases he has translated “ al 
revés,” without any provocation 
whatever, by an indecent vulgar- 
ism. In another passage (with more 
excuse perhaps), having to trans- 
late Sancho’s play upon the words 
“ Ptolomeo” and “cosmografo,” he 
makes, what is harmless enough in 
the humour of the original, grace- 
less as well as absurd in the trans- 
lation. With reference to one word 
of very common occurrence in the 
literature of the period, English as 
well as Spanish—a word not grace- 
less to those thinking no evil, nor 
ever used by Cervantes except in 
the humorous sense— we cannot 
but admire the desperate shifts to 
which Mr. Duffield is driven in de- 
fence of modesty. He would, in 
fact, write the line in “ Othello”— 


‘Villain! be sure thou prove my love 
a—giglot!” 

This extreme delicacy we must feel 

to be not only intensely absurd and 

out of place in a book like ‘Don 

Quixote,’ but as~more offensive to 









the reader, and more dishonouring 
to the author, than plain-speaking 
would be, seeing that the original 
is devoid of all sense of impurity, 
In all these respects Shelton is 
superior to his imitator—giving 
no offence though he speaks plain- 
ly, because he means none, and cer- 
tainly never presuming to import 
into his version any indelicate sug- 
gestions not in Cervantes. 

Not the least offensive of Mr. 
Duffield’s tricks is his habit of 
catching his reader by the button- 
hole to point out the beauties and 
to explain the humour of the story. 
He is perpetually in evidence him- 
self, in the shape of chorus, accom- 
panying the narrative with remarks 
and ejaculations at the top of each 
page. “Blasted with ecstasy,” 
“Apples of gold,” “In plates of 
silver,” “Sweet bells out of tune,” 
“Sancho merry and wise,” “The 
virtuoso poet,” “The poor foliful 
pry” (whatever that may be)— 
such are some of the headings with 
which the reader is distracted, in 
the style of a sensational report in 
an American newspaper. The effect 
is as though the reader were being 
“personally conducted” through 
the story, which, without these 
helps to his imagination and jogs. 
to his sense of humour, he could 
not understand. Mr. Duffield has. 
apparently formed himself on the 
model of the puppet-showman with 
his play of “Gayferos and Meli- 
sendra:” “There you see the bold 
Don Quixote riding on his rouncy ; 
behind him is his squire, the 
merry Sancho Panza. Observe the 
quaint usages of the ancient chiv- 
alry. Onthe right is a gentleman 
a-tuning of his laud: behold the 
beauteous Dulcinea,” &c. At these 
intempestive and impertinent, in- 
terjections the spectator is tempted 
to call out with Ginesillo: “ Llan- 
eza, muchacho no te encumbres, 
que toda afectacion es mala.” 
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Metal upon metal is base heraldry ; 
but the humour Doffieldian upon 
the humour Cervantic, pinchbeck 
overlaid upon gold, with intent to 
make the true ore brighter—what 
should be the measure of our disgust 
at this composition ! 

To the commentary which ac- 
companies this translation we have 
not time to do justice. There is 
less necessity to notice it, seeing 
that it is nearly all taken from the 
notes of Bowle and Clemencin. 
Though the fact is announced in the 
title-page, it is by no means made 
so clear as it should be. The truth 
is, that three out of every four of 
Mr. Duffield’s notes are taken, not 
from Bowle, to whom he declares 
his indebtedness in most effusive 
terms, but from Clemencin, whom 
he never loses an opportunity of 
reviling. This lack of chivalry in 
one who is so hard to please in the 
matter of chivalrous humour, and 
who professes so profound a loyalty 
to the most generous of men, his 
hero, is all the more remarkable, 
seeing that, without Clemencin, 
how bald would have been Mr. 
Duffield’s translation, and how 
barren his commentary. To say 
that no one has done so much for 
the elucidation of the text of Cer- 
vantes as Sefior Clemencin, is to 
say little in favour of the most 
faithful, the most honest, the most 
industrious, and the most learned 
of all the commentators of ‘Don 
Quixote.’ Don Diego Clemencin 
has many faults. He is apt to be 
over-prudish and hypercritical; he 
is dull at a joke, and from imper- 
fect sympathy often misses the 
point of his author’s meaning. His 
insensibility to irony amounts to 
a congenital infirmity. With all 


that, he fully deserves Ticknor’s 
and Ford’s character of him, as one 
of the best of commentators on any 
author, ancient or modern. That 
Don Quixote needs a commentary 


will scarcely be denied; for how- 
ever Cervantes’s own opinion of it 
might have been true in his time— 
“Es tan clara que no hai cosa que 
dificultar en ella”—it does not hold 
good now even for Spaniards, still 
less for Englishmen. For the full 
understanding of ‘Don Quixote ’— 
therefore for its full enjoyment— 
there must be a commentary. Mr. 
Duffield informs us in a character- 
istic burst of autobiography that 
he has been for twenty years en- 
gaged in accumulating critical and 
historical notes on ‘Don Quixote,’ 
having material enough to fill five 
volumes folio. In this plethora of 
learning, our amazement must be 
great to find that he is obliged to 
go to Clemencin for help in every 
difficulty, while never using the 
help which is given him without 
throwing a sarcasm or an_ in- 
sult at the giver—crowning his 
ingratitude by suggesting that Cle- 
mencin never wrote his commentary 
at all, but stole it from some one 
unknown. Whoever wrote Cle- 
mencin, there cannot be a doubt as 
to who has borrowed from him all 
his learning—all his references to 
classic and foreign authors—all the 
light he has thrown upon the text. 
There is not a single quotation 
from any foreign book in Mr, Duf- 
field’s notes, which, if not taken 
from Bowle, is not copied from 
Clemencin ; and if we are to take 
the evidence of the author’s own 
blunders, who spells Sacripante, 
Sacrapanto and Sacrepanti, and 
makes Angelica’s lover sometimes 
“ Medorus,” sometimes “ Medora,” 
we are driven to conclude that Mr. 
Duffield’s acquaintance with “ Ari- 
osto,” whom he quotes so frequently, 
is but slender and at second-hand. 
What he takes from Clemencin he 
often spoils and turns to ill use, 
while he follows him in all his 
blunders, and is always wrong 
when he ventures to differ from 
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him. In a note on la cava Rumia 
(chap. xli., Part First), Clemencin 
makes the remark that in writings 
of the twelfth century the name of 
Romans was given by the Armen- 
ians to the Greeks, whence Rou- 
mania and Roumelia. Mr. Duffield 
adopts the note bodily, apparently 
knowing no more than Clemencin 
did, that from the earliest days of 
the establishment of the Roman 
Empire at Constantinople, the 
Greeks were called, and called 
themselves, Romans. In Mr. Duf- 
field’s ‘note on the ‘Galatea,’ he 
corrects Clemencin for saying that 
it was the first production of Cer- 
vantes’s genius. ‘“ More than four- 
teen years earlier,” Mr. Duffield 
says, “he published a volume of 
poems in Madrid which is now for- 
ever lost.”. Where Mr. Duffield 
learnt this, which will be news to 
Cervantistas, he does not conde- 
scend to tell us. That Cervantes 
wrote a great many poems in his 
youth, which were printed at vari- 
ous times in the books of his 
friends, is to say no more than 
might be said of five hundred edu- 
cated young Spaniards in the reign 
of Philip II. That he published a 
volume of poems in Madrid four- 
teen years before the ‘Galatea’ is 
refuted by what Cervantes himself 
has said in his dedication of that 
book, which he calls “estas _pri- 
micias de mi corto ingenio.” An- 
other blunder of Mr. Duffield’s is 
made by too closely following Cer- 
vantes himself in the statement that 
‘Amadis of Gaul’ and ‘ Palmerin of 
England’ were “the earliest books 
of chivalry printed in Spain.” Yet 
in the very elaborate list of books of 
chivalry appended to Mr. Duffield’s 
translation, in which he acknow- 
ledges his obligations to his “ illus- 
trious friend El Sefior don Pascual 
de Gayangos,” we find that the first 
edition printed of “ Amadis” was 
that of Salamanca, 1510, whereas 


the first edition of ‘Tirant lo 
Blanch,’ was printed at Valencia 
in 1490. And it is surprising that 
a gentleman who entertains this 
profound sense of Sefior Gayangos’s 
services in regard to bibliography 
(he being unquestionably at the 
head of this branch of literature, 
and not more illustrious than 
generous and benevolent to all 
students in Spanish), should have 
neglected to take any notice what- 
ever of what Sefior Gayangos 
has written on the subject of the 
“Amadis.” In his very able and in- 
teresting introduction to the ‘ Lib- 
ros de Caballerias,’ published by 
Ribadeneyra in his ‘ Biblioteca de 
los Autores Espaiioles,’ Sefior Gay- 
angos has proved, we think con- 
clusively, that the three first books 
of ‘Amadis of Gaul’ were extant 
in Spain before 1359; that, there- 
fore, the theory of their being 
translated by Garci Ordofiez de 
Montalvo out of the Portuguese 
by Vasco de Lobeira is unfounded. 
Of all this and other matters con- 
tained in the “ Discurso Preliminar,” 
Mr. Duffield appears to be wholly 
ignorant ; yet such ignorance is in- 
conceivable of one who affects to 
be burdened with lore sufficient for 
five volumes folio, and who pretends 
to have exhausted all the learning 
relating to what is clearly one of 
the first duties of a translator of 
‘Don Quixote.’ 

Before we close this notice of the 
new ‘Don Quixote,’ it would be 
only just to Mr. J. Y. Gibson, who 
is responsible for the translations of 
the poetry scattered through these 
volumes, to say that his, and not 
the least difficult, part of the work 
has been done in a conscientious 
and scholarly manner. His task 
has been of a peculiar kind, for he 
has had to put into at least the 
form of poetry what was intended 
for the most part as nonsense 
verses. He has been most suc-. 
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cessful in the old ballads, which 
are rendered with much greater 
fidelity to the original than Lock- 
hart’s, and with no loss of spirit. 
He has been least happy in the 
“Song of Chrysostom,” in render- 
ing which he has been unduly 
influenced by Mr. Duffield’s opinion 
that “the lay itself proves that its 
writer was evidently mad at the 
time he wrote it.” This is not the 
opinion of most Spanish scholars, 
nor are we able to understand what 
Mr. Duffield means by Mr. Gibson 
having preserved “ some of its jing- 
ling assonance.” The song is but 
mediocre poetry, but it is the best 
in the book, nor was it meant for 
madness. It was an experiment in 
a new metre, which, as it was not 
written in assonants, need not have 
been, nor is it, translated in as- 
sonants, We are very much afraid 
that Mr. Duffield’s knowledge of the 
Spanish metres is no more to be 
trusted than his knowledge of the 
chivalric romances, from which he 
seems to have borrowed everything 
but the chivalry. Of original re- 
search there is not a trace in Mr. 
Duffield’s commentaries. The life 
of Cervantes, in pursuit of the un- 
happy theory that he was a great 
social and religious reformer, has 
been tortured out of all semblance 
to the truth. Those who look for 
light on the country and the people 
of Cervantes,—on his historical al- 
lusions—on the geography of La 
Mancha and the habits and customs 
of its natives—on the innumerable 
passages in the text which bear upon 
contemporary men and events,— 
will find only that Mr. Duffield is 
like those commentators who 


* Each dark passage shun, 
And hold their farthing rushlights to the 
sun.” 


We have a good deal at second- 
hand about Felixmarte of Hyrcania 
and Policisne of Beotia; we havea 
note to the effect that bderengenas 


grow in Valencia, and that fantasia’ 


has come, according to Clemencin, 
from a Greek word meaning “ fan- 
tasy ;” that the story of the captive 
is supposed by some to be that of 


Cervantes himself —not a word | 


being said to show that this was 
impossible. In several instances 
the necessity for annotation is 
created by the translator himself, 
through his perverse habit of trans- 
planting the Spanish phrase into the 
text instead of translating it, as in 
“ Queen’s chopine” and “laud.” 
But for the greater part Mr. Duf- 
field’s notes consist of impertinent 
little bits of preachment on Span- 
ish manners, morals, and men in gen- 
eral, of which he appears to think 
as meanly as he does of all past 
critics, commentators, and trans- 
lators of ‘ Don Quixote.’ 

There is, in conclusion, only one 
sentence to be passed on Mr. Duf- 
field’s book. Even those tolerant 
critics, the Priest and the Barber 
of Argamasilla, could hardly doubt 
of their verdict were they sitting 
in judgment over it, as they were 
on the romances of chivalry. The 
blunders, the omissions, the eccen- 
tricities, we might overlook, in 
consideration of the difficulty of 
the task, and the spirit of daring 
in which it has been attempted. 
But the offence against Cervantes, 
in distorting the whole scheme of 
his life, will be, in the eyes of all 
true Cervantistas, treason without 
benefit of clergy. In spite of his 
patrons, right honourable and di- 
vine, he must to the yard, to = 
company with Belianis and wit 
Esplandian. 
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DENIS. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘**T have lost,—oh ! many a pleasure, 
Many a hope, and many a power.” 


Tux night is dark, with but few 
stars shining at wide intervals in a 
blue-black, cloudless sky; and they 
but dimly serve to define the varie- 
ties of shadows cast by the great 
cedar on the lawn, the stiff motion- 
less yew-trees rising at regular in- 
tervals from a prim-clipped hedge, 
and the bare stone house, known as 
Hawkesley Hall, about which they 
stand sentinel-wise. Of a sudden- 
a window on the ground-floor is 
pushed up, and a little stream of 
light is thrown forth, cutting in 
two parts the surrounding black- 
ness; and after a moment’s hesi- 
tation a woman’s figure steps forth, 
and passing beyond the stream of 
light which illumines the hedge 
of yew, proceeds to pace back and 
forth—a restless shadow amongst 
all these quiet ones. The starlight 
now and then, as she passes from 
the darkness of the cedar-tree to 
the fainter shadows that lie be- 
yond it, gives a glimpse of a pair 
of white arms and a white throat 
which gleam through the thin black 
of her gown. It is so still, that 
the sweep of the long train over 
the soft turf is magnified into a 
decided sound in the quiet of the 
night. 

At length, under the cedar, there 
is a pause; the two arms are crossed 
on a low bough, and a white face— 
very white in this faint starlight— 
is lifted to the skies. 

“ Yes, Iam determined: my mind 
is quite made up. I will tell him 
everything to-night. I have been a 
coward so far, but I will be one no 
longer.” 

he voice that broke the stillness 


was not a girl’s voice: one instinc- 
tively felt that, notwithstanding the 
evidence of the slender shape dim- 
ly outlined against the darkness. 
It was a woman’s voice, pure and 
sweet, but with the richer tones 
that only life with its fuller know- 
ledge can give. It was the voice 
of one who had done more than 
catch sweet distant visions, or dream 
tender dreams, of the “ Promised 
Land.” More akin was it to that 
of one who had counted the cost of 
the journey thither. 

But then grief, instead of happi- 
ness, sometimes turns the key of 
life; and from either guide we learn 
so much, that it is often difficult to 
judge from a face or a voice which 
has been the teacher. 

“T wish he would come,” the 
voice sighed, a minute later. “My 
courage is growing fainter as I wait.” 

Even as she spoke another shadow 
for a second eclipsed the stream of 
light from the open window, and a 
man with hasty feet approached her 
side. 

“TI was told by Benson that I 
should find Mrs, Jardyne in the 
garden. But is it wise, darling, 
to be here in the night air with no 
shawl, and in this thin gown?” 
laying a caressing hand upon her 
arm. 

A very different voicé this—young 
and eager, full of hope and life. 
Even in the darkness, had it fallen 
upon your ear, you would have placed 
its owner in a happy category, and 
sworn that he was standing on the 
verge of life, looking forth over wide 
vistas lit by the light of love and 
hope. ' 
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“Vin,” the woman said, taking 
no heed of his words, “I am so glad 
you have come. I want to tell you 
something.” 

“ Something very serious it must 
be. What a grave voice!” taking 
her hands in his and leaning towards 
her, the while essaying through the 
darkness to read the lines of the 
face before him. And then, more 
lightly: “ Let us hope the words 
are not worthy of the tones in which 
they are spoken.” 

“T wish,” she went on, for a mo- 
ment pressing the hands that held 
hers, “to speak to you about Mr. 
Jardyne.” 

“Not to-night,” he interrupted. 
“Let us be happy to-night, and 
forget him. Do not think of him,” 
he pleaded gently. “He has been 
dead,—how many years is it? I 
hate” — with sudden momentary 
passion—“ to remember that you 
have had a past in which I have 
no part or lot. But,” his voice 
falling, and drawing her nearer to 
him—the kindly darkness hiding 
the pain in his eyes—* you did not 
love him. You kept that good 
gift for me?” 

“No, Vin, I did not love him,” 
rousing herself, and her soft voice 
hardening; “and I am sorry to 
speak of a time or a man whose 
memory I wish, oh, I wish, I could 
blot out of my life. But I must 
tell you something, and after to- 
morrow—” 

“ After to-morrow you will no 
longer be his widow; you will be 
my wife.” 

There was a ring of proud exul- 
tation in the glad voice, which 
seemed blown away by the soft 
low sigh that came after it—a sigh 
that was almost immediately fol- 
lowed by the words that broke 
abruptly in upon it. “I did not 
lose him first by death—” 


A pause, a quick painful breath 
that told of reddening cheeks— 


and the stillness round seemed all’ 


hushed, like the young man’s quiet 


dark figure, to listen to the swift: 


words. 
“No: three months after I was 
married, I woke to find that it was 


not love that had prompted him to. 


marry the heiress of Hawkesley; 
and sixteen weeks later, he preferred 
a life of poverty with the woman he 
did love.” 

Silence, till the last word had 
died away; and then a rustle in 
the tall boughs overhead, as if they 


had paused to hear the secret, and 


were now whispering it abroad ; 
then a quick movement of the 
man’s silent figure, and his arms 
were tight clasped about the tall 
black shadow. 

“My poor darling !” he whispered 
tenderly, drawing her towards him, 
till her face was hidden against his 
fast-beating heart. ‘“ What grief! 
what pain! But it is all over now. 
From to-day you have to forget it 
all,—it is a dream of long ago. 
With the name, the remembrance 
will be banished. You give me all 
your love, do you not ?” 

“Yes, Vin,” in a low voice, “it 
is all yours. I am keeping nothing 
back. Ah,” drawing herself out of 
his encircling arms, and standing 
very upright, “there is no one in 
all the wide world for me to keep. 
any back for. Father, mother— 
both dead. A betrayed wife, and 
now a widow, who is there for me 
to care for, saving you?” 

“That is the past,” +he urged, 
pleadingly. “The future is what 
you must consider. And did ever 
any one know a fairer prospect? 
Young and beautiful, rich,” stretch- 
ing his arms comprehensively forth, 
“and to be married to-morrow to 
one whom you love, and who loves. 
you more than any one in the wide, 
wide world.” 

“ And the other side of the pic- 
ture ?” 
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“ There is no other side.” 

“Ah, Vin, but I cannot help 
seeing it. You, so young and 
eager, with all the world before 
you, and I with my sad past, my 
wifehood, my ten years of widow- 
hood. It seems cruel to weight 
your future with my past. I 
should be happier even if I were 
younger than you in years, if not 
in experience; but Iam not. How 
much older am I?” 

“1 was twenty-one last May.” 

“ And I am twenty-eight. Seven 
years between us, and on the wrong 
side. Oh, Vin, I am frightened ! 
The risk is too great,” in trembling 


tones. “I have seen so much 
grief ; let me pass you by, and not 
throw the shadow of my anxious 
life across yours.” 

“T will risk it,” he said quietly. 
“My life shall now stand between 
you and your past, so fear nothing. 
Come,” placing a tender, protecting 
arm about her waist, “let us go in 
out of this ghostly darkness, and 
you will be braver, and I shall see 
the sweet eyes that I love so well.” 

He drew her gently towards the 
open window as he spoke, and 
through the bar of light they passed 
into the house together, from the en- 
circling darkness that lay without. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘* How soon our bliss is marred!’’ 


A cloudless sky overhead, a bril- 
liant morning sun lighting up a 
sleepy world, its searching rays 
even lessening the gloom of the 
cedar, and of the sombre shadowy 
yews, and bathing in golden light 
the tall figure of Denis Jardyne, as 
in a soft white morning gown she 
sits at a table covered with the 
wealth of a summer-garden, arrang- 
ing with deft fingers, bowls of many- 
coloured roses. 

In the strong morning light we 
can see her with whose shadow we 
made acquaintance last night. The 
voice spoke truly; the shadow of 
life has swept first youth out of the 
sweet face. But something better 
than mere beauty or mere youth 
lies in the soft brown eyes, is hid 
away in the gentle, grave mouth. 

The face is too thin for beauty, 
the figure too thin also ;—perhaps 
if we were to make an inventory 
of her charms, thousands of other 
faults would become patent; but 
by those who knew her—who knew 
the tender sympathy of the brown 
eyes, the unvarying charm of the 
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sweet voice—Denis Jardyne was 
always considered beautiful. 

The sun came pouring into the 
little sitting-room, and enriched the 
glowing colours of the red roses, 
and seemed to bring a faint blush 
to the delicate beauty of the white 
ones; and Mrs. Jardyne, lifting her 
head with a little joyful smile, her 
hands full of flowers, murmured as 
she placed them in a great blue 
bowl, “Happy is the bride that the 
sun shines on.” 

The opening of the door dis- 
turbed her thoughts, and she turned 
her head on seeing old Benson 
standing in the doorway. 

“ What is it?” she questioned, 

“There is some one asking to see 
you, ma’am. I have told him as 
it is most inconvenient ; but he says 
he will not detain you many mo- 
ments, and that he particularly 
wishes to see you.” 

“ What is his name ?” 

“He didn’t give it—only said as 
his business is most important, and 
that he cannot leave a message.” 

“ Well, ask him to come in here,” 
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Mrs. Jardyne replied, turning back 
to her roses. 

A minute later the door was re- 
opened, and a tall, middle-aged 
man entered the room. In a very 
leisurely manner Mrs. Jardyne turn- 
ed round at the sound of the clos- 
ing door,—that happy smile still 
upon her face, like a reflection of 
the brilliant sunlight that illumin- 
ated the room,—her slender hands 
full of flowers, to learn what was 
the stranger’s message. 

But as her gaze fell on the tall 
figure standing so motionless, the 
sombre eyes fixed on hers, of a 
sudden the colour fled from cheeks 
and lips, the smile vanished, leav- 
ing the face drawn and agonised; 
the flowers fell unnoticed to her 
feet, whilst a low sharp cry escaped 
her—* Robert !” 

Ah! it required not his voice to 
tell her, as she looked at the hag- 
gard face and miserable eyes, that 
they were those that had looked 
away her heart when she was only 
seventeen years old. 

She did not speak again, did not 
utter another cry. Her very brain 
and heart seemed turning into stone, 
as she stood gazing at this ghost of 
the past, that had risen up to kill 
with its cold finger all her beautiful 
present. 

There she remained, white and 
petrified, all her terrified soul gaz- 
ing out of her eyes—eyes which he 
who stood facing her found it hard 
to meet. 

It was he, the man, who at 
length broke the horrible silence, 
taking a few steps nearer to her as 
he spoke. 

“T have come,” he said, “ only 
because it was told me that a false 
report had reached you that I was 
dead. I only learnt,” flushing un- 
easily, “about you a few days ago, 
and I have travelled night and day 
since, to let you know the facts of 
the case.” 
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He was standing close beside her 
now. Apparently. his proximity 
brought back the life to her frozen 
limbs. 

With a shudder, she took a hasty 
step away from him, stretching out 
her hands as she did so. “ Don’t 
come near me,” she panted. “I 
cannot breathe when you are near 
me !” 

He took a step away from her, 
but he answered nothing, and his 
eyes fell before hers. 

“Do not fear,” then he said bit- 
terly. “Do you think that it is 
any pleasure to me to come and tell 
you this? Why, I would ten thou- 
sand times rather you had been 
happy in your own way ; but some- 
thing—conscience perhaps—urged 
me to undeceive you. So here I am. 
Now that I have told you, there is 
nothing else to be said by either of 
us, so I am going. I meant only 
to spare you future misery, for you 
would surely have discovered the 
truth some day; but ” waver- 
ingly, then turned away a gaunt, 
shabby, stooping figure, towards 
the door. 

“Robert,” she called, “ forgive 
me. You did not mean to be cruel, 
I know. But listen,” her voice 
rising passionately. “Ten years 
ago you destroyed my youth, bury- 
ing it for ever in a dishonoured 
grave. You killed my happiness, 
my faith, my love—everything I 
had of value; and now that after 
all these years I have acquired a 
fresh store to serve me for the 
coming time, you take that away 
also. Past and future, you have 
robbed me of everything !” 

Mr. Jardyne paused when his 
wife’s voice broke the stillness, but 
he did not turn his head, perhaps 
had not courage sufficient: to look 
at her standing amidst her flowers 
in the brilliant sunshine, with all 
its reflection faded off her face. 
Perhaps he remembered the expres- 
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sion of the sorrowful brown eyes, 
and feared to meet them. 

But after that moment of irreso- 
lution he turned back, and without 
looking at her, “ Denis,” he said, 
“it is folly to talk of grief for such 
wrongs as yours. This world ma 
never see them righted, and they 
all lie at my door. But you must 
always remember the law is on 
your side. It lies with yourself 
alone whether you will appeal to 
it.” 

“But you know,” she inter- 
rupted, “that I never would. 
Years ago I decided that such 
sorrow as mine could not be righted 
in such fashion. And I do not 
waver now.” 

He did not answer her words, 
but after a moment, “ Denis,” he 
went on, “you need not despair. 
You are yet young. Life has gone 
very hard with me,” a painful red 
dyeing his cheeks. ‘I do not look 
like one who will live for ever.” 

“ Ah, Robert,” she cried, her 
voice breaking, “I am not hard 
enough, or cruél enough, to care 
for happiness won in such a fashion! 
What have I said,” her voice soft- 
ening, “ that could make you think 
so?’ And as she took in the shab- 
biness of his attire, the thin hollows 
in his cheeks, and the dark circles 
round his eyes, “Surely the past 
has some hold on you, or you would 
not have come here to-day; for I 
know, Robert—I know you only 
meant kindly towards me, though 
you have broken my heart. And 
surely, also, it has some hold on me, 
for it pains me to see you looking 
thus miserable.” 

He did not answer her, but took 
a few steps towards the door, and 
there once more paused. 

“Tt is cowardly, I suppose,” then 
he said abruptly, “to wish one’s 
self dead, but that is what I wish 
to-day. Life clings so persistently 
to those to whom it is worthless.” 
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Another moment’s silence, then 
a faint flush dyeing her white 
cheeks, 

“Where is she?” Denis asked, 
quickly. 

“ Ah, dead!” he cried, a ring of 
anguish in his voice. 

The softness fled away from the 
brown eyes, the voice grew hard 
and cold. “You took your choice,” 
she said. “You took your happi- 
ness at the expense of mine; and 
now, now when after long years of 
misery I have love offered me once 
more, it is to you again I owe its 
loss. Oh,” with sudden vehe- 
mence, clasping her hands together, 
“go, I pray of you! It is all I ask 
of you, all you can do for me— 
never to let me see your face 
again !” 

With the last word she sank 
down on the chair, burying her 
face in her arms, thrown despair- 
ingly amongst the crushed roses, 
and Robert Jardyne paused one 
moment on the threshold to look 
at her. 

He noticed the prone head, the 
summer sunbeams turning to gold 
the brown soft hair; the despairing 
figure of the woman in the white 
gown, with the red and yellow 
roses at her feet, where they had 
dropped from her careless hands ; 
the profusion of blossoms all about 
her, the blue bowls, the summer 
sunlight flooding the whole room 
with its clear gold ; and beyond, the 
dark green of the yews, standing 
stiff and solemn. 

It was a picture imprinted on 
his brain to haunt him to the last 
hour of his life. 

With his hand on the lock he 
half turned towards her. “You 
shall learn,” he said slowly, “the 
first moment that you are free. 
Good-bye.” 

There was no answering word 
—no sign even she had heard— 
and, without another syllable, he 
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turned the handle, and she was left 
alone. 

Outside, in the fresh morning air, 
Vincent Halliwell was making his 
way as swiftly as young happy feet 
would carry him, whistling snatches 
of songs as he walked. 

Strong and agile, every movement 
full of life and hope, without a line 
on the open brow to tell of the 
twenty-one years that had passed 
over the fair young head, he found 
himself at the entrance to Hawkes- 
ley, standing face to face with a tall, 
stooping stranger, who was issuing 
forth—a shabby, dark figure—into 
the brilliant sunlight. 

There was a moment’s almost in- 
voluntary pause, and then, not meet- 
ing the glad young eyes turned on 
his, “Mr. Halliwell?’ said the 
stranger, interrogatively. 

“You wish to see me?” the 
quick boyish tones questioned. 

And on receiving a reply in the 
affirmative, the two turned away 
together in the direction of the 
lawn and its overshadowing cedar, 
the impatient, eager steps of Vin- 
cent Halliwell striving to keep pace 
witli the slow feet of his companion. 

Fully two hours later the door 
of the sitting-room was slowly 
opened, and Vincent Halliwell, 
standing on the threshold, saw, 
as Robert Jardyne had done, the 
white figure in the flame of sun- 
light. 

But the brilliancy all around 
seemed to mock at the despairing, 
drooped head, at the fading roses ; 
and noting all this, it was with 
a cry of pain that he flung him- 
self on his knees beside her, kiss- 
ing the white gown and slender 
hands. 

“Ah, my darling, do not des- 
pair! Lift your head and speak to 
me.” 

And as she did not move, “ Look 
at me!” he cried vehemently. “ Do 


you think that I am going to give 
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you up? Why, if every obstacle 
earth contains lay between us, my 
love would eventually conquer, and 
I should win you.” 

She raised her head then, but it 
was only to say, unheeding of ‘his 
tender, eager words, “ Why have 
you come? Oh,” clasping her 
hands, “I cannot bear it! I can- 
not. Life is too hard—always has 
been too hard—for me. But,” her 
voice sinking, “I am conquered 
now. I have no courage left.” 

“No, no, Denis,.you are too 
brave a woman for tbat,” rising 
and pacing the room. “It is but 
a little more you will have to bear, 
and then you will be mine to pro- 
tect. For you love me,” pausing, 
and placing two strong hands on 
her shoulders. “ Yes,” looking into 
the miserable, upraised eyes, “true 
astruth. Whatever else may change, 
your love never will. It is mine 
for ever.” 

“For ever, Vin, for ever,” pas- 
sionately, lifting her hands implor- 
ingly, and then a faint colour burn- 
ing intoherchecks. “ But love will 
not set things straight ; love will not 
help us to say Good-bye. The 
courage I have been gathering so 
hardly these last two hours is all 
departing. Do not try it too far. 
For old times’ sake,” taking his 
hand in her two slender, burning 
ones,—“ for old times’ sake, kiss me 
once, and wish me well; and then 
go—pass out of my life for ever.” 

“* Denis!” he cried hoarsely, of a 
sudden seeming to grasp the mean- 
ing of her words, to note the an- 
guish of her eyes,—‘ you do not 
know what you are saying. Leave 
you? Bid you farewell for ever? 
It is impossible. No; hear me— 
you skali hear me,” as she would 
have stayed his words, obliging 
her as he spoke to sit down, and 
flinging himself on his knees by 
her side, whence he could look up 
into the shadowy brown eyes. 
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“You are a woman—a tender, lov- 
ing woman—but that is all. You 
cannot judge forme. Iam aman. 
No,” tightening his hold on the 
hand he held, “there is no use 
saying you are older than I. Yes- 
terday, perhaps, I was a boy, and 
you a woman; but to-day I am ten 
years older!” 

“Ah, poor Vin!” she said quick- 
ly, for a moment laying ‘her slight 
hand on the fair head. 

But she added nothing further, 
did not strive to check him, as his 
cheeks flushing, his words coming 
faster in his excitement, he told 
her that the law was her only rem- 
edy. That the bar of the law once 
placed between her and the man 
who had ruined ber happiness, her 
life would be her own, to do what 
she would with. 

“Tn the meantime,” he went on, 
“T will wait. I will go abroad, 
never see you—it will only be for 
a year—it is not so very long, for 
we can trust each other; and oh, 
my love,” his voice failing him, 
“you are well worth waiting 
for!” 

She heard him in perfect silence— 
not one interruption did she offer; 
but there was something more chil- 
ling, more hopeless, in the stillness 
and gravity, than there would have 
been in the most outspoken condem- 
nation. 

And so Vincent Halliwell felt, 
though even to himself he would not 
acknowledge it. 

Ile knew what the quiet voice 
was going to say, even before the 
low tones fell on his ear. 

“No, Vin, I could not. You 
know it, even whilst you are say- 
ing it. Do you not?” tenderly, as 
he made no reply. “No law can 
undo the past. It can give me 
freedom,” as he would have inter- 
rupted, “but that 1 have. He has 
eee never to return. And if 

e keeps his word, I ask nothing 
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more from life. So much hold my 
past has upon me, that I could not 
bear to have his name—my name,” 
a little bitterly—“ dragged through 
the mire. And as for the rest, well, 
I must let it go.” 

“But you shall not!” he cried 
impetuously. “If you have no 
thought for yourself,—if,” passion- 
ately, “you do not care for your- 
self, all the same you must think of 
me. I,” his voice faltering, “ can- 
not let it go.” 

“ And do you think it costs me 
nothing to say so? I speak calmly, 
because when two hours ago that 
door opened, and I saw him stand- 
ing on the threshold, then I died. 
Then all happy things were in a 
second of time swept out of my ljfe, 
and I suffered all I could suffer. 
Ah, poor Vin, poor Vin!” her calm- 
ness of a sudden leaving her, and 
the tears filling her eyes, “how 
can I bear it! Something always 
told me I was not fated to enjoy 
such happiness.” 

But even yet Vincent Halliwell 
could not believe her, could not 
comprehend that his will would 
not eventually conquer hers, more 
especially as her love was fighting 
on his side; but his passion and 
eloquence were alike unavailing; 
she could only implore of him to 
leave her, to shorten these bitter 
moments, leaving her for ever the 
memory of his love, on which her 
heart would live. 

“Tf,” her voice faltering, “they 
should never meet again.” 

The agony of her voice and eyes 
touched him, and he stood silent 
before her, noting as in a dream 
the soft brown of the hair, the 
sweet tearful eyes—which strove 
not to meet his—and the other 
beauties of the slender white-robed 
figure, which only that morning 
he had thought would so soon pass 
into his keeping for ever. 

And with that thought, with the 
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remembrance that he was giving it 
all up,—or rather that it had of a 
sudden passed beyond his grasp,— 
he flung himself on his knees, and 
with his face hidden in the slender 
hands on her lap, he burst into 
tears. She felt those burning tears, 
with what a pang, who can say? but 
no word escaped her; though pres- 
ently, as he did not move, she with 
her left hand, on which an opal 
ring—his ring—shimmered, gently 
smoothed his ruffled fair curls with 
a tender, caressing movement. 

At length“ You have con- 
quered,” he said, not looking up. 
“ When you speak to me, and pray 
of me to go, I can do nothing but 
obey you, though it is to my own 
misery,—and I. believe to yours. 
But,” raising his head, “ should you 
ever repent, you swear you will let 
me know? Denis,” passionately, 
taking her hand in his, “swear to 
me that the very moment you learn 
you are free, you will send for me. 
Be it to-morrow, or twenty years 
hence—let me be in England, or 
hundreds of miles away—write but 
the one word ‘Come,’ and as 
swiftly as I can be by your side, 
so swiftly may you count upon 
me.” 

“T swear it, Vin,” she answered 
low, her hand in his. “ And if you 
do not come, I will forgive you; 
and if you do—ah ” breaking 
off: “ say Good-bye,—I cannot bear 
it !” 

“Tt is only at your bidding that 
I say it at all,” he cried. “Un- 





say your words even now. Con- 
sider,—for my sake, for your own 


sake ” 
But she only shook her head 
impatiently, her lips growing white 
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the while. And his young eager- 
ness seemed destroyed by the chil- 
ling hopelessness of her looks. He 
said nothing, but with a sudden 
movement he took her in his arms 
and kissed the white lips and 
cheeks with such passion, that she 
shrank away terrified. 

“That is my ‘ good-bye,’” he said 
hoarsely. ‘Good-bye, my love, my 
promised wife; we are young, we 
can afford to wait. I will live on 
the thought of that.” 

At the door he paused irreso- 
lutely, then returned once more to 
her side. 

“Say something to me,” he said, 
—“ something to comfort me.” 

She half stretched out her hands 
as the miserable words fell on her 
ear, but then, as if remembering 
all that lay between them, clasped 
them tightly together. 

“What can I say, Vin?’ she 
began. “It seems to me I have 
spoilt your life for you. What can 
I pray for you? I think, dear, 
the kindest prayer I can pray is, 
that God will be very good to you, 
aud teach you to forget.” And as 
he would have interrupted: “ No, 
Vin, I do not mean anything un- 
kind, though just now, perhaps, 
it may sound so; but life is not 
given us just to lament in. And 
you are so young aad strong, and 
have so much to do with your life, 
that you will be brave, will you 
not ?” 

“Thank you, Denis,” lifting her 
hand to his lips. “For your sake 
I will be brave, and—I will wait :” 
and so turned away through the 
rays of sunlight into the cold world, 
which for him lay beyond the 
reach of Denis Jardyne’s smiles. 
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CHAPTER IIl. 


“*And most forget.” 


In the brightest, happiest life, 
ten years make many changes: the 
point of view is altered, the line 
of hopes and fears gets shifted. 

To whom is it given to look 
back ten years, and say, “ Those 
whom I loved then, to them do my 
thoughts turn to-day: as they were 
first then, so are they first to-day” ? 

But to Denis Jardyne, as she 
paced up and down a pretty Lon- 
don drawing-room, no such thoughts 
came, no such comparisons of to- 
day and yesterday. For was not 
this the tenth anniversary of that 
wedding-day that had risen fair 
and cloudless as to-day had done ; 
and had she not now in her pos- 
session a small note, which told 
her how a troubled heart had 
wrought out its ordained task, and 
at length slept calmly—forgotten 
alike its sin and sorrow—by the 
blue Mediterranean waves ? 

“So that now,” lifting tender 
dark eyes and smiling softly, in 
such a fashion as to make one for- 
get she was no longer young and 
girlish,—* now he may come back. 
Even,” with a sad little smile, “ if 
he no longer wishes anything else, 
at *least I may see him. Ah, 
Vin,” clasping her hands together, 
“just to hear your voice !” 

It was a perfect summer day, a 
day best enjoyed in thorough idle- 
ness—and in such fashion Denis 
Jardyne toyed with each summer 
hour. 

The little note hidden away on 
her heart, seemed to carry soothing 
in its touch, and through the morn- 
ing hours she strove, though in- 
effectually, to take up one employ- 
ment after another. And at last, 


owning herself beaten, she gave 
orders that no one should be ad- 





mitted ; and settling herself com- 
fortably in an easy-chair in the 
pretty little boudoir, from which 
every ray of sunlight had been 
carefully excluded, she gave herself 
up to idle thought. 

“ Four o’clock,” glancing towards 
the mantel-shelf. “I have two 
hours to think in, and in which 
to write my letter,” a little flush 
of red stealing into her cheeks. 
“ What shall I say ?” 

“Five o’clock!” as the silvery 
chime broke the silence again. 
“What a short hour it has been! 
Now,” rising to her feet, “1 must 
write.” 

She moved slowly to the table, 
and drew pen and paper towards 
her. But even with the pen in 
her hand and the paper before 
her, it was a long, long time before 
the letter was written, though the 
words were few that it contained. 

“Come, dear Vin, wherever you 
may be, and let me see you once 
more. If you are happy, still let 
me see you, and know it, and re- 
joice to know, it. If you are un- 
happy, come and let me comfort 
you, if I still have the power.” 
Then the signature, “ Denis Jar- 
dyne,” and the date, ten years since 
she first thought of writing this 
letter, and the thought sent a 
momentary chill to her heart. But 
she folded it up and sealed the en- 
velope, addressed to the care of his 
lawyer,—the only address he had 
left when he bid her farewell so 
long ago,—for the first time mak- 
ing use of it, since that morning of 
her first despair. Then as she sat 
watching it, and in fancy following 
it on the journey: how far would 
it have to go ere finding him? how 
long would it be ere she held his 
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answer in her hand!—there came 
a knock at the door, and the warn- 
ing voice of her maid, bidding her 
remember she was dining out, and 
that it was growing late. With 
the letter still in her hand she 
went up-stairs. 

“T will post it to-night,” she 
theught, laying it on the table. 
“But no,” a sudden idea striking 
her, “I will go to the lawyer my- 
self with it to-morrow, and learn 
where he is, and how long it will 
be before I can hear from him.” 
And the thought sent a flame of 
colour into her cheeks, that fora 
moment seemed to restore to her 
her lost youth. 

When she was ready she dis- 
missed her maid, and cautiously 
locking the door, crept candle in 
hand to a large mirror, and looked 
long and earnestly at herself, blush- 
ing the while at the unaccustomed 
vanity of her action. 

She leant so close to the glass, 
that every line under the dark eyes 
and about the sweet mouth, every 
grey thread in the brown hair, were 
distinctly visible. And after a 
moment, “ Ah!” she exclaimed im- 
patiently, turning away, “why do I 
look? Do I not know that I have 
grown old? that ,all the beauty 
i once had has vanished away ? 
Why do I remind myself of it? 
Why does my heart keep young ? 
It is out of keeping with myself!” 

She unlocked the door, and went 
down-stairs calm and grave, the 
shadowy smile that had haunted 
her all day quite swept away. 

Later on that same evening in 
Lady Andrewes’s rooms in Berke- 
ley Street, a pleasant party was 
assembled; but that was scarcely 
strange, for Lady Andrewes had a 
happy knack of getting the right 
people together; and on this hot 
July evening they seemed to en- 
joy themselves in all varieties of 
fashion, from the charmed audi- 
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ence gathered round the piano in 
one room, to those listening to the 
lightest gossip of the hour, and its 
attendant flirtation, about the wide 
open windows that looked into the 
silent night. 

“ How beautifully Mrs. Jardyne 
plays!” some one remarked; and 
there was a pause in the low hum 
of conversation, to listen to one 
of Mendelssohn’s tender, wordless 
songs; music that seemed to come 
from Denis’s heart, and that, as she 
played, seemed to herself and others, 
stamped with her own sad _indi- 
viduality. 

“ Who did you say was playing ?” 
a quick voice asked,—the voice of 
aman who had been standing for 
a few minutes behind the player; 
and as he put his question, he 
leant forward to try and gain a 
glimpse of the musician’s face. 

Before the question received an 
answer there was a jarring discord 
that killed the sweet sounds, and 
Mrs. Jardyne rose to her feet, with 
a gasp as if for breath. 

But in a moment, with a word of 
apology for the mistake she had 
made, she was quiet and grave as 
ever, and she walked the whole 
length of the room on the arm of 
the man who had been standing 
by her side, ere she paused, and 
turned her eyes back in the direc- 
tion whence she had come. + 

What she saw, when she did so, 
was a bearded, bronzéd man, with 
the eager blue eyes she had thought 
of so often, and seen in so many a 
weary vigil; eyes that had matched 
so well the young, confident voice. 

And by his side stood a slender 
brown-eyed girl, in sheeny white 
satin; strings of pearls in the soft 
brown hair, and on the round arms, 
and about the fair throat: a pic- 
ture, indeed, of all that was most 
gentle and lovable in womankind ; 
a picture, that in some faint, in- 
tangible fashion, brought back to 
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Denis Jardyne her own girlhood, 
and what she herself had been 
before life had dealt so roughly 
with her. 

“ Who,”—was it her own voice 
she heard, that sounded so misty 
and far off ?—* who is that girl by 
the piano, Mr. Lewis, do you know? 

“That is Mrs. Halliwell,—Vin 
Halliwell’s wife——you know. He 
is just home from India, or some 
far-off spot, where he has been 
wandering for years and years, 
But his wandering has stood him 
in good stead. She is lovely, is 
she not?” 

“Lovely,” the far-off voice whis- 
pered. “I used to know him—I 
should like to speak to him, I 
think.” 

So, leaning on Mr. Lewis’s arm, 
she made her way towards the far 
end of the room. 

“ Halliwell,”—Mr. Lewis touched 
his arm, and then Denis’s voice in- 
terposed: “I am Mrs. Jardyne. I 
saw you here, and am come to ask 
you to introduce me to your wife.” 

At her voice a shadow of pain 
crept into the frank blue eyes. 
Not pain itself, but the faintest, 
far-off shadow of it, as on a happy, 
sunny day, some casual occurrence 
may bring to our mind some poign- 
ant sorrow once experienced, over 
which the waves of time have 
washed since, till the very memory 
of it is dulled: and then, “ Denis!” 
he exclaimed, and for a moment 
looked at her, as if striving to see 
a vanished dream in the tall, black- 
robed figure before him, in the still, 
grave face,—there was no shadowy 
smile about the mouth now,—in 
the careworn eyes, in the many 
grey hairs time had sown in the 
smooth brown locks. 

He added nothing to his excla- 
mation, but introduced his sweet 
shy wife, and watched with all a 
lover’s pride the glance of admira- 
tion Denis gave towards the girlish 
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face; and when Mrs. Halliwell turn- 
ed away, he followed her graceful 
figure with his eyes for half a 
moment, before he turned back to 
his companion. 

“She is lovely,” Denis said 
softly. . 
“T am so glad you think so.” 

The quick boyish voice, scarcely 
aged at all, just as she had remem- 
bered it all these years. 

And then more slowly, after a 
pause: ‘“ When first I saw her she 
reminded me of you. I think that 
was what first drew me towards 
her.” 

That was all. The past, except 
for a certain intangible halo, was 
cut away from behind him. He 
was not careless, he had scarcely 
indeed forgotten, but it was past, 

He had loved this woman once, 
—this woman, on whom every hour 
of these ten years had set their 
distinctive mark. A great tragedy 
had divided their lives; they had 
gone their several ways, and after 
sore trouble and heartbreak, he had 
lived it down. 

Her own wish had been granted. 
“ God had been good to him; he had 
forgotten.” 

Forgotten so completely, that he 
never even observed that on the 
slim ungloved hand that hung by 
her side still shimmered his opal 
ring. That night, with slow weary 
steps, Denis Jardyne mounted the 
stairs to her own room. 

She sent away her maid: “ She 
would rather be alone,” she said: 
and then she walked over to the 
table, and took up the letter that had 
cost her so much trouble to write. 

She did not open it,—she read 
the address once over, and then 
she held it in the flame of the 
candle till a small brown heap of 
ashes was all that remained of it; 
and so, in the darkness and solitude 
of the night, bade farewell to the 
one romance of her life. 


’ 
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THE THREATENED ABOLITION OF BANK-NOTES. — 


From time to time Mr. Gladstone 
has given signs of desiring or con- 
templating a new Currency Act; 
yet it must be said that he has not 
hitherto shown any perception of 
the real weak points of the existing 
régime, established by Sir R. Peel 
in 1844. He is undoubtedly the 
greatest master of finance within 
the walls of Parliament during 
the present generation, and his re- 
putation as a political financier is 
even in excess of his actual merits. 
His Budgets, eminently skilful as 
they are, have been more indebted 
for their fame to his adroit rhetoric 
and masterly knowledge of details 
than to substantial excellence; and 
some of his belauded exploits have 
either been bold time-serving ex- 
pedients, in order to make a show 
of a surplus, or little better than 
political jugglery. For example (as 
we showed in April last), his so- 
called “abolition of the Malt tax” 
—which is ranked as one of his 
greatest exploits in finance—is noth- 
ing more than the introduction of 
free trade into brewing, and is a 
measure which not only does not 
lighten by one farthing the impost 
upon our barley-cultivation (in fact 
it somewhat increases it), but paves 
the way for totally superseding the 
use of barley in beer-making—which 
hitherto has given to our barley- 
crop its chief value—by leading our 
maltsters to rely entirely upon sugar, 
sorghum, and other materials of 
foreign production. 

We feel confident that future 
historians will not accord to Mr. 
Gladstone anything like the tran- 
scendent reputation as a financier 
which he at present enjoys. Never- 
theless this reputation, of itself, 
constitutes one of his highest powers 
as a Minister. Any financial mea- 
sure from Mr. Gladstone is usually 


received by the public with shut: 
eyes and open mouth. An advan- 
tage of this kind is of peculiar mo- 
ment in legislative measures of fin- 
ance, which in most cases are quite 
beyond the understanding of the 
people, and which are but feebly 
comprehended even within the 
Houses of Parliament. Moreover, 
Mr. Gladstone is ever supremely and 
audaciously confident in himself. 
Even when his conduct is so glar- 
ingly in fault that the whole press. 
condemns him, he never admits he 
has been wrong. Also, when pro- 
posing any legislative measure, he 
exhibits the supremest confidence 
in its wisdom,—vehemently sup- 
porting it in every detail, as if it 
were as obviously just as an axiom 
of Euclid. It would not be true to 
apply to Mr. Gladstone the well- 
known joke against the late Lord 
Russell, that he was so self-confi- 
dent in his abilities as to be ready 
at a moment’s notice “to take 
command of the Channel Fleet, or 
to perform the surgical operation 
for the stone ;” but neither “ Lord 
John” nor any politician in our 
parliamentary annals ever approach- 
ed Mr. Gladstone in passionate ear- 
nestness and assurance of convic- 
tion in the unchallengeable wisdom 
and beneficence of his own opinions 
and sentiments. This is anything 
but a good sign of a man’s judg- 
ment. The world is wiser as well 
as stronger than any single man. 
But we must take human nature as 
it stands; and there is no doubt 
that this unwavering and passion- 
ate confidence in himself is a very 
considerable element of the power 
of the present Prime Minister, and 
helps him vastly when he needs it 
most—namely, in difficult and com- 
plicated undertakings. To most 
Ministers a Bill which, owing to 
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its subject or its complicated treat- 
ment, is not comprehended by the 
public, is as good as lost—for there 
is not, and cannot be, any force of 

ublic opinion behind it; yet to 
Mr. Gladstone this is no difficulty 
at all. Now, a Currency Bill is 
precisely a measure of this kind ; 
and also it is one to which Mr. 
Gladstone is obviously impelled, 
alike by his native energy, his rest- 
less passion for work, and by the 
perfectly laudable desire to keep 
green his laurels in a field peculiarly 
favourable to his ambition. It is 
precisely because of Mr. Gladstone’s 
peerless advantages for dealing with 
this and cognate matters of legisla- 
tion that there is so much ground 
for apprehension as to the results 
of his now announced intention of 
dealing with the currency of the 
entire kingdom. And most of all, 
we should think, will such appre- 
hensions be entertained by the Scot- 
tish public when the declared and 
paramount principle of the Glad- 
stonian currency legislation is the 
total Abolition of Bank-notes. 

The mere announcement of an 
intention of this kind upon the 
part of the Government is fitted to 
arouse the keenest interest alike of 
the banking establishments and of 
the public.—and most of all in 
Scotland, which has been greatly 
indebted to its own bank-notes for 
its progress and prosperity during 
the past and the present centuries. 
It must seem strange, at first sight, 
that the announcement in question 
has remained unnoticed, to all ap- 
pearance, in England, and has been 
but partially taken notice of in 
Scotland. The explanation is, that 
the announcement of the Minis- 
terial intentions—which, of course, 
means the views of the Prime 
Minister—is contained in a very 
small Parliamentary Paper, in two 
parts, which was ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed 
in June last, but the contents -of 
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which excited no comment in either 
House of Parliament. Doubtless 
this was chiefly explainable by the 
monopoly of interest attaching to 
the Irish Land Bill, and to the 
extreme lassitude and indifference 
to other questions on the part of 
the House of Commons, after one 
of the longest and most exhausting 


‘and wearisome sessions of Parlia- 


ment during the present genera- 
tion. The Parliamentary Paper of 
which we speak, contains a corre- 
spondence between the Treasury and 
the three chartered banks of Scot- 
land; and the facts and circum- 
stances of the case may be sum- 
marised as follows :— 

The calamitous fall of the shame- 
fully managed City of Glasgow 
Bank excited the public mind in 
two opposite directions. The fright- 
ful ruin in which -the shareholders 
of that bank were involved created 
a panic among bank shareholders 
against unlimited liability; at the 
same time, the public came to see 
how important it was for their in- 
terests that the liability of bank 
partners or shareholders should 
be sufficiently extensive to cover 
heavier losses than had hitherto 
been deemed possible, at least as a 
reasonable source of danger. No 
doubt the apprehension took an 
exaggerated form; for, as every 
one knows, the collapse of the City 
of Glasgow Bank was not owing to 
ordinary causes: it was not owing: 
to “mismanagement,” but to actual 
crime on the part of some of the 
leading administrators of the Bank. 
The calamity was really as excep- 
tional as the occurrence of an 
earthquake in northern latitudes. 
Of the two forms which the panic 
assumed, the first which we have 
named—that is, the dread of un- 
limited liability on the part of 
shareholders, or of the Laihtiig 


community — was alike the more 
extensive, and what was deemed 
the more reasonable. 
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parts of the kingdom cried out for 
“limited liability,” and with gen- 
eral approval the late Government 
brought in a Bill (we cannot say 
as well framed as it might have 
been) enabling unlimited banks to 
become “ limited,”—a Bill of which 
even the most powerful of the great 
London banks have not hesitated 
to avail themselves. 

Sir Stafford Northcote’s Bill was 
the result of a widespread and well- 
nigh panic-struck demand for limi- 
tation of banking liability ; and con- 
sidering how large, we may almost 
say universal, was the eager rush of 
banks to avail themselves of this 
measure of shelter, it is somewhat 
surprising, and most noteworthy, 
that an entirely counter-movement 
should be made by the Scotch 
banks which are already fully pro- 
tected. It must be said, however, 
that from the very outset there has 
existed a remarkable “solidarity” 
of interests in Scotland between the 
banks and the community at large. 
The Scottish people is proud of its 
banks; they have been national in- 
stitutions rather than private estab- 
lishments. Banking in England— 
except the Bank of England, found- 
ed by a Scotchman—has been pro- 
secuted exactly like any other branch 
of trade. But in Scotland—and 
strange as the statement may appear 
to our English readers, it is no ex- 
aggeration—banking has been car- 
ried on as a serious and all-import- 
ant national trust. While seeking 
a fair profit upon their capital, 
labour, and skill, the Scotch banks 
have always regarded themselves as 
agents of the common weal. They 
have been prime factors of the na- 
tional progress, and the good of the 
community has been an object which 
they have respected co-ordinately 
with their own interests. Scotch- 
men are proverbially “ clannish ;” 
they are much more ready than the 
English people to hold together for 
a common purpose, at some sacrifice 
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to individual interests. No doubt 
this difference between the two pco- 
ples—this peculiarity of Scotch 
national character—is partly owing 
to the fact that they are, and have 
always been, a smail nation, and a 
poor one. Thronghout their his- 
tory, “holding together” was in- 
dispensable to their independent na- 
tional existence, and in later times 
to their industrial progress and pro- 
sperity. A family which has to 
struggle for existence is much more 
likely to hold together and combine 
their efforts than a family each of 
whose members can readily do for 
himself. We might claim much 
more for the Scotch than this; 
because this sense of the nation or 
community, this regard for the gen- 
eral interest, is the beginning of the 
ideal of human socicty in its high 
and mature form,—the growth of 
which is indispensable to the pro- 
gress of a healthy civilisation, and 
the attainment of which must mark 
the crowning-point of national life. 

Strange, perhaps, as the state- 
ment may appear in London com- 
mercial circles, we believe that at 
any meeting of the shareholders of 
a Scotch bank it would be a most 
effective argument against any pro- 
posal if it could be shown to in- 
volve a departure from the nation- 
al character and policy of Scottish 
Banking, and to be designed to ben- 
efit the shareholders by an abandon- 
ment of the policy of ceaselessly 
meeting the growing banking re- 
quirements of the people—as, for 
example, by the extension or multi- 
plication of bank-branches. We 
have before us a list of the divi- 
dends paid by the English banks 
in the year 1864, showing dividends 
of 20, 25, and even 35 per cent. 
The Scotch banks, although few in 
number, and practically possessing 
a monopoly, have constantly ab- 
jured the appropriation of such 
large profits. Speaking roundly, 
they have regarded 10 per cent as 
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about the maximum legitimate divi- 
dend. What do they do with 
the surplus gains? They devote 
them to multiplying their branches, 
—to extending banking facilities 
throughout the country,—establish- 
ing branches in small towns, even 
villages where a branch is not ex- 
pected to pay, it may be for a good 
many years to come. Diminish 

the profits of the Scotch banks, 
; and the first result must be an 
abandonment of not a few of these 
branches, and a consequent decline 
in the general wellbeing of the 
country. And, as will appear by- 
and-by—and as indeed is well 
known throughout Scotland—such 
a retrogression and curtailment of 
the banking facilities in the poorer 
districts of the country, would 
necessarily follow an abolition of 
Scotch bank-notes, or a taxing away 
of the present profits thereon. Not 
as a mere individual opinion, but 
as a fact demonstrated by their 
historic policy, we unhesitatingly 
claim for the Scotch banks an un- 
rivalled loyalty to the interests of 
their country,—that they regard 
those national interests as co-ordi- 
nate with theirown. But if their 
own profits be curtailed, it cannot 
be expected that the advantages 
which at present, as hitherto, they 
extend to their country, should not 
likewise suffer. 

The three oldest of the Scottish 
banks—namely, the Bank of Scot- 
land, the Royal Bank of Scotland, 
and the British Linen Company— 
are chartered establishments. Each 
of them was established (the Bank 
of Scotland so long ago as 1695) 
by a royal charter, and all their 
powers, as to capital, &c., are de- 
fined by those charters, and can 
only be altered by means of an Act 
of Parliament. Like all chartered 
corporations, their liability is limit- 
ed to the amount of capital which 
the charter empowers them to 
raise. Accordingly, these three 
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chartered banks are strictly “lim- 
ited.” And what they now de- 
sire is, to remove this limitation 
on their liability. While the large 
class of “ unlimited ” banks throngh- 
out the kingdom have been eagerly 
availing themselves of Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s Bill (which, indeed, 
was brought forward in answer to 
their appeal to the Government), 
and have been curtailing their lia- 
bilities to the public, these old 
Scottish banks have resolved to 
abandon the protection to their 
shareholders afforded by their char- 
ters; and during last session they 
introduced Bills into Parliament 
asking for power to enlarge their 
liability to the public—in fact, to 
“un-limit” themselves. It is in 
the history of this affair—in the 
correspondence between these banks 
and the Government—that the an- 
nouncement has been made that 
the present Ministry are resolved 
to entirely abolish bank-notes, in 
Scotland and throughout the whole 
kingdom; and that they will do 
this (or attempt it) next session, if 
the Scotch banks will lend them a 
hand! A strange expectation of 
assistance,—savouring somewhat of 
irony or insult. 

First, Jet us briefly describe the 
present position of the three char- 
tered Scottish banks as regards 
liability to the public. The Bank 
of Scotland, established in 1695, 
is at present authorised to have a 
capital of £4,500,000—of which 
sum £1,875,000 has been created 
or subscribed, but only £1,250,000 
has been paid up, leaving £625,000 
unpaid and liable to be called up. 
Thus the Bank’s reserve amounts 
to one-half of its capital. But 
the Bank desires to increase the 
amount of its uncalled capital, or 
the extent of its liability to the 
public, and therefore proposes to 
create the £2,625,000 of capital 
which it is empowered to raise, but 
which as yet has not been issued 
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and subscribed. Of course it can 
do this of its own power, but it 
desires to call up this large amount 
of uncreated capital in a manner 
more favourable to the public than 
the Bank is at present empowered 
to do by Act of Parliament. When 
the Bank obtained power from Par- 
liament in 1873 to increase its capi- 
tal by the addition. of three millions 
sterling, it sought leave to raise that 
capital in such proportions as to 
“paid-up” and “unpaid-up” as 
the Bank might deem best. This 
arrangement was approved by the 
House of Commons; but in the 
Upper House it was enacted that 
the new capital should be raised in 
such manner that for each £100 
paid up, there should be £50 un- 
called and in reserve. Such a pro- 
portion of reserve certainly seems 
sufficient ; and in fixing this mode 
of issuing the new capital, the House 
of Lords were donbtless apprehen- 
sive that, if left to its own judg- 
ment, the Bank would keep a ess 
reserve than this, and would make 
the paid-up portion of the new 
capital larger than two-thirds of 
the whole. As now shown, this 
was a mistake; for the Bank de- 
sires to leave a larger propor- 
tion of the new capital uncalled 
up, and therefore in_ reserve. 
What the Bank of Scotland now 
asks of Parliament is, that it may 
be allowed to leave more than one- 
third of its new capital uncalled, 
so as correspondingly to increase its 
liability to the public. At present, 
as above stated, the Bank of Scot- 
land’s paid-up capital amounts to 
£1,250,000, and the unpaid portion 
of the subscribed capital amounts 
to £625,000, or one-half; and if 
it were to issue the £2,625,000 
of remaining authorised capital in 
the same proportions (as at present 
enacted), the Bank would have a 
total subscribed or created capital of 
£4,500,000, of which two-thirds 
would be paid up, and one-third, 


or £1,500,000, would remain un- 
paid and in reserve. A reserve 
of 50 per cent, or of a million 
and a half upon a paid-up capital 
of three millions, is certainly a 
large proportion of reserve to work- 
ing capital; and that any bank 
should wish to establish a. still 
larger proportion of reserve speaks 
volumes as to its desire to give 
ample security to the public by 
such an extension of its liabilities. 
Although a bank established by 
royal charter, and therefore strictly 
“limited,” if it choose to keep it- 
self so, this oldest of the Scottish 
banks has issued its capital in such 
a manner that it is practically “un- 
limited,” é.¢., to the extent of one- 
half its working or paid-up capital ; 
and not content with this, it goes to 
Parliament for power to increase still 
further its reserve, and liability to 
the public. There is no sign here 
of standing over-much by ancient 
and well-established privileges. 

The case of the two other char- 
tered banks is similar, and also 
simpler. The Royal Bank of Scot- 
land (established 1727) has a cap- 
ital of £2,000,000 wholly paid up 
—all of which large sum must of 
course be lost before the slightest 
loss could befall its customers or 
depositors; and in 1873 this Bank 
obtained from Parliament a further 
extension of its powers. Finally, 
the British Linen Company (estab- 
lished in 1746) has an authorised 
capital of £1,500,000, of which 
£1,000,000 has been subscribed 
and fully paid up. 

These three banks, then, went 
to Parliament last session asking 
for power to create larger reserves 
of uncalled capital than they have 
hitherto been permitted by their 
constitutions to raise, although the 
liability of each and all of them 
was strictly limited to the amount 
of their subscribed capital. At the 
same time they voluntarily proposed 
to put their note-issues on the most 
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perfect footing of security that has 
ever been suggested. At present, 
under the Act of 1845, there is no 
special security for the “ authorised ” 
note-issues of the Scottish banks; 
and although these banks are obliged 
to keep an amount of gold equal 
to that of their notes in excess of 
the authorised issue, that gold is 
not set apart for the note-holders, 
1 but, in the event of bankruptcy, 
would simply form part of the 
general assets,—as indeed is also 
the case with respect to the gold 
kept in the Issue Department of the 
Bank of England. To improve upon 
this state of matters, the three so 
tered banks proposed—(1) that 
this amount of gold should be 
specially set apart as security for 
the note-holders; and (2), that 
they would henceforth keep an 
equal amount of Consols in secur- 
ity for the “authorised” portion 
> of their note-issues, likewise spe- 
cially set apart for the note-holders. 
Such security for note-issues is the 
most perfect that has ever been 
proposed; it is a great improve- 
ment upon the terms of the Acts 
either of 1844 or 1845, and con- 
sequently superior to the security 
for the note-circulation of the Bank 
of England, or of any other bank 
in the kingdom. 

One would have thought that 
such applications would have been 
at once acceded to, and without 
any comment save words of praise 
to these banks for their broad views 
and loyalty to the public interests. 
And such, we feel assured, would 
have been the fortune of these ap- 
plications had they ever obtained 
an ordinary hearing in the Houses 
of Parliament. But the Govern- 
ment interfered to prevent any 
hearing of the cause. Much to 
the surprise of the banks, Mr. 
Gladstone set his face against 
their Bills; and one of his objec- 
tions, and the fundamental one, 
is based upon his desire and in- 
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tention to abolish bank-notes alto- 
gether. 

The first of the objections taken 
by the Treasury on behalf of the 
Prime Minister, was that the banks 
brought forward their application 
in the form of private Bills. It is 
hard to see how they could have 
done otherwise. It is by private 
Bills that corporations or chartered 
institutions apply to Parliament 
when they seek to obtain altera- 
tions in their charters; and it has 
been by private Bills that these 
chartered banks have hitherto ob- 
tained additions to the amount of 
capital authorised in their charters. 
The second demand made by the 
Treasury was, that these banks 
should take the title of ~‘ Limited.” 
This demand, we admit, was not 
altogether unreasonable in_ itself, 
but it was both unreasonable and 
unfair under the circumstances of 
the case. Every corporation—that 
is, an institution or partnership 
established by royal charter—is de 
jure limited in liability to the 
amount of capital authorised in its 
charter. A corporation, in the eye 
of the law, is like an individual, 
possessed of not a penny more or 
less capital than that named in its 
charter. Hence every corporation 
or chartered institution is strictly 
limited. These three Scotch banks 
stand on exactly the same footing 
as the Bank of England and the 
Bank of Ireland,—all of them being 
chartered establishments or “ cor- 
porations.” All these chartered 
establishments lie outside the laws 
relating to joint-stock companies. 
They form a class by themselves. 
No one has asked that the Bank of 
England should take the title of 
“Limited” (although its liability 
is strictly limited); neither is any 
other corporation required to as- 
sume that title—because the title 
would be a superfluity—the very 
fact of an institution being a cor- 
poration, or established by charter, 
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necessarily limiting its liability to 
the amount of its capital as fixed 
by its charter. If it were incum- 
bent upon the chartered Scotch 
banks to take the title of “ limited,” 
the Bank of England and the Bank 
of Ireland in common justice must 
likewise be required to do so. Fur- 
ther, there was something peculiarly 
unreasonable in seeking to impose 
the title “limited” upon these 
Scotch banks, when actually the 
change which they desire is to 
“un-limit” themselves,—either for 
the first time, or else for the sake of 
further enlarging their liability to 
the public. Surely, when a bank 
previously limited—but which has 
never borne that title, owing to its 
being unnecessary, wholly super- 
fluous—asks to be empowered to 
become practically unlimited, it is 
very hard upon the bank that, solely 
in consequence of this change, it 
should for the first time be com- 
pelled to style itself “limited :” such 
a course, in fact, totally misrepresent- 
ing the nature of the change which 
the bank is making. We repeat, it 
would be a strange thing if these 
banks were required for the first 
time to style themselves “ limited ” 
simply and solely because they have 
obtained power from Parliament to 


_ greatly extend and enlarge their 


liability to the public! It would 
not only be logically absurd and 
wholly unreasonable, but an intol- 
erable injustice to the Scottish 
chartered banks that they should 
be dubbed “limited,” when enlarg- 
ing their liability, while the Bank 
of England and the Bank of Ireland 
remain exempt from that title, and 
yet keep themselves strictly limit- 
ed, maintaining their charters unre- 
laxed. Surely, also, it is a most 
improper course for the Govern- 
ment to erect difficulties of this 
kind in the way of banks which 
voluntarily seek to alter their con- 
stitution in a manner and direction 
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manifestly in accordance with the 
gencral interests. 

Indeed, if the two above-men- 
tioned objections on the part of 
the Government stood alone, they 
would appear unaccountably per- 
verse and inimical to the public 
interest. But when we come to 
the third ground of opposition 
taken by the Treasury, it becomes 
obvious that the Ministry of the 
day (which in such a case means 
Mr. Gladstone) has a special motive 
of its own for entirely rejecting 
this application to Parliament on. 
the part of these Scotch banks— 
a motive for nipping it in the bud, 
and preventing it obtaining a hear- 
ing in the House of Commons. The 
Banks’ application is so reasonable 
in itself, and so obviously advan- 
tageous to the interests of the pub- 
lic, that were it to come fairly 
before Parliament, we do not be- 
lieve that even the large “ mechan- 
ical” majority on the Liberal 
benches would sustain the Ministry 
in rejecting it. Certainly there is 
not a single Liberal member for 
Scotland who would support the 
Ministry in such a course. And 
hence the eagerness with which the- 
Government has thrown every pos- 
sible difficulty in the way of these: 
Scotch banks, preventing their 
Bills from obtaining a hearing in 
Parliament. 

The third ground of objection. 
taken to these Bills by the Trea- 
sury, and which (as we shall 
see) explains this otherwise unac- 
countable conduct, is advanced in 
connection with the Scottish bank- 
note circulation. The three char- 
tered banks, as already stated, had 
volunteered to place their note- 
issues on a footing of security 
which all authorities on such sub- 
jects agree in regarding as the most 
— and suitable,—namely, to 

eep an equal amount of Govern- 
ment seeurities (Consols, d&c.) spe- 
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cially set apart as security for the 
“authorised ” issue of these banks, 
and to keep gold in like manner as 
security for all notes in excess of the 
said authorised issue. In reply, the 
Treasury “cannot accept this offer,” 
because (they say) it would intro- 
duce “a principle which is new, so 
far as the United Kingdom is con- 
cerned, and which has not received 
the sanction of her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment.” Surely the question is 
not whether this offer has received 
the sanction of the Government, 
but whether it ought not to be 
sanctioned, as in the present case. 
But really so astounding a state- 
ment, or rather gross misstatement, 
of facts by the Treasury, is wellnigh 
inconceivable. Surely even a sub- 
ordinate of the Treasury, and un- 
doubtedly the -First Lord of the 
Treasury, knows full well that the 
system of issuing bank-notes upon 
Government securities was the very 
one devised by Paterson when found- 
ing the Bank of England ; that this 
system was approved by the British 
Government of that time, and that 
it has again and again been approved 
both by the Government and Par- 
liament down to the present day! 
Nay, more, the entire system pro- 
posed by these three Scottish banks 
is the very one which was applied 
to the Bank of England by the Act 
of 1844, and which is still in force. 
What is the law of issue for the 
Bank of England but this—that 
what was in 1844 its ordinary cir- 
culation (equivalent to the “ author- 
ised” issues of the Scotch banks) 
was held to be issued upon an equal 
amount of Government securities, 
and that all notes in excess of this 
amount shall be issued upon gold? 
And is not this exactly the system 
and principle of issue proposed by 
these Scotch banks, which never- 
theless the Treasury alleges to be 
something “new in the United 
Kingdom, and which has not re- 
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ceived the sanction of her Majesty’s 
Government”? Further, as regards 
the system of issuing notes upon 
Government securities, it is (as will 
appear immediately) the very one 
which Mr. Gladstone himself ap- 
proves in this correspondence,— 
only he wishes to adopt it in such 
a way as to destroy the entire right 
of issue on the part of banks. 

Thus, the further we go in this 
matter, the more extraordinary ap- 
pears both the language and the 
conduct of the Treasury, speaking 
of course on behalf of the Prime 
Minister. But here at length ap- 
pears “the cloven foot,” which 
could no longer be _ concealed. 
“My Lords,” says the Treasury 
letter to the Scotch banks, “ must 
maintain the principle which guided 
the authors of the Bank Acts of 
1844 and 1845,—viz., that the 
right of issuing notes appertains to, 
and should be controlled by, the 
State.” That the issuing of bank- 
notes should be “controlled” by 
the State is nothing new. The 
State has done so from the first, 
just as it controls everything else; 
but that the issue of such notes 
“appertains to the State” is a very 
different question, and sounds a very 
extraordinary one. But of course, 
what is meant is, that there ought 
to be no bank-notes at all. In other 
words, of all trading persons, firms, 
or establishments, banks alone ought 
not to be allowéd to make use of 
their credit! Notes are to banks 
precisely what bills are to the 
trading community at large. Yet 
the Treasury, on behalf of the 
Government, now announces that 
banks ought to be deprived of the 
only suitable means of utilising 
their credit; and also that the 
Government intends to do this as 
a as possible. Accordingly, 
the Treasury proposes that the 
Scotch banks should give up their 
charters, and “accept a lease of 
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their right of issue for a number 
of years certain, subject to the pay- 
ment of a moderate royalty; but 
my Lords would much prefer that 
the banks of issue in Scotland 
should join the Government in 
considering the terms upon which 
a State issue of notes, having the 
quality of legal tender, might be 
substituted for the present note- 
issues.” “If agreement could be 
arrived at upon these principles, 
a Bill embodying them might be 
introduced in the next session of 
Parliament.” 

“My Lords” of the Treasury 
must have been very sanguine, but 
marvellously little acquainted with 
the temper and sentiments of the 
Scottish banks or of the Scottish 
nation, when they indulged the 
hope that our banks would “ join 
the Government” in any such 
work. Ifa Bill of this kind—viz., 
abolishing bank-notes, and thereby 
depriving banks of the right of 
credit which is free to every other 
person, firm, or establishment in 
the kingdom—were to. remain in 
abeyance until it obtains the sup- 
port or approval of the Scottish 
banks, we should not need to say 
a word more upon the subject. 
As was to be expected of them, 
and as the Scottish nation has a 
right to expect of them, these three 
Seotch banks have point-blank 
refused to purchase the enlarged 
powers which they desire in the 
interests of the public, and which 
the Government has so unjustly 
withheld from them, by “joining 
the Government” in an attempt 
to rob banks of their just rights 
and trading freedom, as well as to 
inflict a grievous wrong and hard- 
ship upon all Scotland. For them- 
selves, the banks have nothing to 
fear from the proposals of the Gov- 
ernment: the dearer money is made, 
and tlie higher the rate of interest, 
the better for banks. But the hard- 
ship would fall upon the people— 


** Quicquid delirant reges, plectuntur: 
“Achivi:” . 


and as the guardians of this branch 
of Scottish interests, the Scotch 
banks peremptorily reject the over- 
tures of the Treasury. 

The correspondence on the part 
of the Scotch banks is marked by 
admirable temper and ability. Their 
final reply will not improbably 
prove to be a memorable document 
in the history of Scottish banking; 
and we quote the chief portions of 
it, alike in justice to the banks, and 
because it is imperatively requisite 
that the public should be fully 
apprised of the whole matter as 
early as possible. The reply is 
dated at Edinburgh, 10th June 
1881 :— 


**5, We would ask leave to remind 
your Lordships of the exact state of 
the question now in discussion be- 
tween the Treasury and the banks. 
The banks asked authority to extend 
their basis of capital in the only way 
open to them. This is a power pos- 
sessed by every bank in the United 
Kingdom, not constituted by Act of 
Parliament or charter; it is unques- 
tionably for the advantage of the 
public, and in no -way touches the 
question of issue. Your Lordships 
meet the request of the banks by the 
stipulation that the extension of power 
must be bought by the surrender of 
their rights of issue. We, of course, 
admit the power of Parliament to 
deal with the currency of the country 
when it thinks proper, with a due 
regard to existing interests. Further, 
we would say that when, in the past, 
Parliament has resolved to deal with 
such a wide and important question as 
the currency, the Scottish banks have 
never been found offering factious 
opposition, and have always lent 
their aid in the settlement of such 
questions on a footing satisfactory to 
the country. But we do very respect- 
fully represent that, to make the power 
now asked by the banks, in itself un- 
objectionable and obviously for the ad- 
vantage of the public, conditional upon 
a surrender of their rights of issue, is 
neither equitable nor politic. . . . 

‘*7, Your Lordships stggest that we 
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should, on the basis of the Bill intro- 
duced by the Government in 1865, 
with reference to English issues, but 
not passed into law, accept a lease of 
our rights of issue for a number of 
years certain, subject to the payment 
of a moderate royalty; or, as a prefer- 
able course, that the banks of issue in 
Scotland should join the Government 
in considering the terms upon which 
a State legal tender issue of notes 
might be substituted for the issues of 
the existing banks. 

‘8. In regard to the former alter- 
native, we beg to remark that we 
have for a very long period,—in one 
case for 186 years, in another for 154 
years, and in the third for 135 years, 
—issued notes which have always 
been received by the people of Scot- 
land as part of the recognised circula- 
tion of the country, and that we have 
throughout enjoyed their entire con- 
fidence, even in times of national 
difficulty and distrust, and notably 
so during the crisis of 1878. Further, 
we say that the rights of issue pro- 
posed to be leased to us are already 
ours, having been enjoyed and exer- 
cised under the sanction of the law, 
and of express grants from the Crown 
or Parliament, for the long periods 
we have named. We have also to 
state that the issue of notes has al- 
ways been an important, if not an 
essential, feature in Scottish banking. 
We are therefore constrained to say 
that the past history of the three 
banks, their legal rights, and the con- 
ditions under which their business 
has spread over the country and is 
now carried on, alike forbid the adop- 
tion of the suggestion which your 
Lordships have been good enough to 
make. 

‘*9. As regards the second alterna- 
tive, we regret that we are unable to 
enter into any negotiation based upon 
an immediate surrender of our rights 
of issue to make way for a State legal 
tender issue. It would be misleading 
your Lordships were we to allow you 
to suppose that any issue having the 
quality of legal tender would, in our 
opinion, even if made satisfactory to 
the banks, be acceptable to the people 
of Scotland. Moreover, we are thor- 
oughly satisfied that such a change 
would be more prejudicial to the in- 
terests of the public than it would be 


to the banks, for it would involve a 
great inroad on the resources of the 
banks now available for the wants 
of the country, and would lead to a 
serious change in the banking facili- 
ties afforded to the public, and to the 
suppression of branch banks in many 
places where they can be kept up only 
under the present system. 

‘10. We venture to add, as a reason 
for not interfering with that system, 
that no country in the world is better 
served by its banks, or has greater 
banking facilities, than Scotland.” 


One thing made manifest in this 
correspondence is, that Mr. Glad- 
stone has reached a new stage in 
his views upon this great question, 
and that he is now resolved to pro- 
ceed to work in his long-cherished 
idea of abolishing bank-notes—in 
other words, abolishing banks of 
issue altogether, and establishing a 
State-issued paper-money for the 
entire kingdom; and that he is 
resolved to put every possible pres- 
sure upon the existing banks in 
order to tempt or force them into 
compliance with his will and pur- 
pose. As the Scotch banks remark, 
the “extension of their capital 
powers” which they seek stands on 
the same footing as the application 
which Parliament unhesitatingly 
granted to the Bank of Scotland 
and the Royal Bank in 1873, or 
as the very important concessions 
granted last year by the Treasury 
to the chartered colonial banks; 
nor do the chartered Scotch banks 
now ask anything more than Parlia- 
ment, by the Aet of 1879, volun- 
tarily granted, on grounds of public 
interest, to every unlimited bank of 
issue established (not by charter) 
under the laws relating to ordinary 
joint-stock companies. Thus the 
peremptory refusal of the Treasury 
to entertain this present applica- 
tion from the Scotch banks is an 
entire departure from what have 
hitherto been the views of the 
Government and the practice of 
both Houses of Parliament. 
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To fully exhibit the animus of 
the Treasury—that is, of the Prime 
Minister—in this important affair, 
we need say but one word more. 
Besides amply enlarging their lia- 
bility to the public, the Scotch 
banks desire to. make absolutely 
perfect the security for their note- 
issues ; and it is precisely because 
they do this, and seek to render 
their entire position beyond criti- 
cism, and completely satisfactory 
alike to themselves and the public, 
that Mr. Gladstone so obstinately 
opposes them, and last session pre- 
vented their Bills from obtaining a 
hearing in Parliament. The pro- 
posals of the Scotch banks, if 
granted, would not only make per- 
fect their own note-circulation and 
right of issue, but would show a 
simple and universally approved 
method for perfecting the banks of 
issue throughout the kingdom. And 
this is exactly why the Prime 
Minister opposes them. He strives 
with all his might to maintain any 
or every defect (though it be but 
theoretical) in the present system, 
in order to furnish himself with 
some excuse or argument for abol- 
ishing it. So entirely is he ab- 
sorbed by this miserable and really 
personal object—so utterly regard- 
less is he of the public interests 
in comparison with furthering his 
own particular scheme — that, as 
explicitly stated by the Treasury, 
he is ready, if they will accept a 
“lease” in lieu of their charters, to 
guarantee all the rights and privi- 
leges of the Scotch banks just as 
they are. Only they must not 
improve themselves! Indeed it 
seems no exaggeration to say that 
the more defective the constitution 
of the Scotch banks of issue, 
the better would Mr. Gladstone 
be pleased, and the more readily 
would he give them “a lease for 
a number of years certain.” Mr. 


Gladstone’s object is quite plain: 
He refuses to allow the Scotch 
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banks to make any improvement— 
any change which would satisfy 
themselves and the public—in 
order that he may thereby have a 
better chance of succeeding with 
his own scheme. Surely it must 
be a sorry scheme which needs 
bolstering like this! And the 
people of Scotland, at least, will 
remember, when Mr. Gladstone 
brings in his Bill for abolishing 
their banks of issue, that the only 
defects (and very small ones) in 
the present system which he can 
plead in support of his proposals, 
have been forcibly perpetuated by 
the Prime Minister himself, in 
opposition to the wishes and de- 
sired legislation of the banks them- 
selves. 

The fundamental change, amount- 
ing to a revolution, in the currency 
of the United Kingdom, now con- 
templated and announced by Mr. 
Gladstone through the Treasury, is a 
momentous subject of vital interest 
to the banking classes and to the 
community at large. It must be 
reserved for separate consideration, 
for it is much too important a 
matter to be dealt with at the close 
of an article which has already 
reached the ordinary limits. The 
first thing to be done was to make 
generally known the facts (which, 
strangely enough, have hitherto 
escaped public attention), and to 
warn the public, and especially the 
people of Scotland, of what the 
Government has in store for them. 
The warning which we give comes 
not a day too soon. Judging from 
the statements contained in the 
Treasury letters, a Bill for the 
abolition of bank-notes and of the 
existing banks of issue may al- 
ready be in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment “draughtsmen,” ready to 
figure in the Ministerial programme 
for the next session of Parliament. 
This will almost certainly be the 
case if Mr. Gladstone does not see 
his way to a sensational Budget,— 
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the elements for which do not at 
present look promising. The aboli- 
tion of the Malt tax (so-called) is 
now an exploded piece of jugglery, 
and next spring it will be anything 
but thanks and compliments which 
the Prime Minister will have to 
listen to upon that subject from the 
representatives of British agricul- 
ture. As we have already said, it 
is a perfectly natural and laudable 
ambition on the part. of Mr. Glad- 
stone to seek for fresh laurels in 
his favourite field of finance. But 
the “abolition of the Malt tax” 
is not the first or only lesson which 
the public has received as to the 
essentially juggling character of 
some of the expedients by which 
the present Prime Minister some- 
times seeks fame or popularity. 

To Scotland this question is one of 
really vast importance; happily, also, 
it is a question well understood. 
Half a century ago the Government 
proposed a change in the currency 
of Scotland far less sweeping and 
injurious than this; and the re- 
ply which Scotland made on that 
occasion forms a part of Scottish 
history. It is a memorable inci- 
dent in the life of Sir Walter Scott 
that, when the Prime Minister of 
that time proposed to abolish the 
“small” or £1 bank-notes of Scot- 
land, the great novelist — patriot 
as he was to the backbone—laid 
aside his splendid work of historic 
romance, and, with admirable 
business talent, set himself to 
oppose the scheme of the Ministry 
in a series of the most famous pol- 
itical Letters, which roused ll 
Scotland to the peremptory rejec- 
tion of the threatened Ministerial 
interference with the banking sys- 
tem of which Scotland was proud, 
and which had been the main fac- 
tor in her industrial progress and 
national prosperity. The ‘ Letters 
of Malachi Malagrowther’ are now 
little read, yet it is hardly an ex- 
aggeration to say that almost every 





Scottish farmer or shopkeeper has 
some knowledge of that old contro- 
versy between Scotland and the 
Government upon the bank-note 
question, and understands how 
much his country owes to its grand 
old banks of issue. 

It is needless to say that to de- 
prive our banks of their note-issues 
is to rob them of no small por- 
tion of their profits (profits which 
cost the public nothing), and must 
thereby curtail their resources, by 
means of which they have hitherto 
dealt so liberally with the public. 
As already said, the Scotch banks 
(unlike those of England) do not 
seek to divide all their profits 
among their shareholders, but, in 
accordance with their old patriotic 
or public-spirited traditions, they 
give back, or directly share with 
the public, no small portion of those 
trade-gains,—notably, in the high 
interest which they pay to depos- 
itors, and in establishing branches 
and supplying ready banking ac- 
commodation in poor localities. In 
Sir Walter Scott’s time, it was only 
thgsmall or £1 notes that the Gov- 
ernment wished to abolish: now 
the case is much worse, for the 
Gladstonian intention is to abolish 
bank-notes altogether. Hence every 
word that Sir Walter Scott wrote 
in the ‘Letters of Malachi Mala- 
growther’ is of still more force at 
present :— 


‘*Tt is” (said he) ‘‘ by the profit 
arising upon issuing their small notes 
that the bankers are enabled to make 
the beneficial advances which custom 
has now rendered nearly indispensable 
to the carrying on business of almost 
any kind in Scotland. Above all, 
without that profit, the bankers could 
not, as hitherto, continue to allow a 
rateable interest on money deposited 
in their hands.” 


This statement is too obviously 
true to be questioned; and it will 
be a sorry day for Scotland if ever 
the English practice, which practi- 
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cally allows no interest to depos- 
itors of the poorer class, becomes 
established north of the Tweed and 
Solway. 

Sir Walter Scott had a thorough 
knowledge of Scottish life among 
all classes, and, speaking of the 
branch banks, he said :— 


«The branches of the Scottish banks, 
maintained at convenient and centrical 
points in the north of Scotland; fur- 
nish all the remote and numerous sta- 
tions where the fisheries are carried on 
with small notes and silver for pay- 
ment of the actual fishers’ labour, and 
in return accept the bills of the fish- 
curers upon the consigners. This they 
do at a moderate profit; on which 
principle alone, private industry and 
enterprise and capital can be made con- 
ducive tothe public good. The notes 
thus circulated in the most distant 
parts of Scotland return, indeed, in 
process of time, to the banks which is- 
sued them; but the course of their re- 
turn is slow and circuitous, so that the 
interest accruing on them during their 
absence [in circulation] amply reim- 
burses the capitalist for the trouble 
and risk which attend the supply.” 


He then speaks of the fisheges, 
the manufacture of kelp, and pm 
small trades, carried on in the poor 
Highland districts, “supporting 
thousands of men with their fam- 
ilies, who must otherwise emigrate 
or starve,” and which trades are 
entirely dependent upon advances 
made by the banks in their own 
notes, “at a reasonable profit to 
themselves, and with the utmost 
advantage to Scotland and its pro- 
ductive resources.” Yet now, add- 
ed Sir Walter, “the whole exist- 
ing state of credit in Scotland is to 
be altered from top to bottom, and 
Ministers are silent on any remedy 
which such a state of things would 
imperiously require.” It must be 


added that, if Scotland, having 
‘prospered under her old and present 
régime, is not so poor as she was 
fifty-five years ago, when Scott 
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wrote, the requirements for banking 
accommodation have become vastly 
larger, more numerous and diver- 
sified. 

In these Letters Sir Walter Scott 
spoke indignantly and sarcastically 
of “the sake of uniformity” which 
too largely influenced the Govern- 
ment, and which was the main, and 
only sustainable, argument for in- 
terfering with the Scotch banking 
system. He quotes the old Scotch 
proverb that “each country has its 
ain lauch,” and asks why England 
should seek to take from Scotland 
a system which our nation prefers, 
and which has been proved admir- 
able and unsurpassable by the ex- 
perience of many generations. Fur- 
ther, he said, using an argument 
even more cogent now than then: 
“| must say, it seems strange that, 
under a liberal system, of which 
freedom of trade is the very soul, 
we (the Scottish nation) should be 
loaded with severe restrictions upon 
our own national choice, instead of 
being left at liberty to adopt that 
representative of value which best 
suits our own convenience |” 

We might quote further, and 
also argue further, against the now 
threatened abolition of bank-notes 
in Scotland (and indeed throughout 
the whole kingdom) ; but remember- 
ing our prefatory remarks as to the 
obstinacy and self-opinionativeness 
of the present Prime Minister, our 
reliance after all must be chiefly 
placed upon the action of the Scot- 
tish representatives in Parliament. 
On the previous occasion, Lords 
Lauderdale, Stair, Athole, and other 
Scottish peers exerted themselves 
strenuously—and, as it proved, suc- 
cessfully — in resistance to the 
Ministerial project for abolishing 
the £1 notes of the Scottish banks : 
is it not more imperative now to 
resist a Ministerial project which 
seeks to abolish our bank-notes 
altogether? Nos numerus sumus, 
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as Sir Walter Scott observed, is 
the most effective argument with 
a Ministry; and we shall be sur- 
prised if the votes of the whole 
body of Scottish representatives in 
Parliament are not given in opposi- 
tion to the present project—at all 
events so far as relates to Scotland. 
“ We are Forty-five!” as Sir Wal- 
ter said, ought to be the warning 
given by Scotland’s representatives 
to the First Lord of the Treasury. 
In truth there is, as Scott pointed 
out, an article in the Treaty of 
Union which explicitly prohibits 
any interference with Scotch inter- 
ests and institutions, unless it be 
established to the conviction of 
Parliament that the said alteration 
is “for the EVIDENT ADVANTAGE of 
the subjects in Scotland.” * 

We cheerfully acknowledge that 
the British Parliament pays just def- 
erence upon Scottish questions to 
the wishes and views of the Scotch 
members. Nor do we think that 
either House of Parliament will 
knowingly and deliberately depart 
from this usage,—which is not only 
prescribed by the Treaty of Union, 
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accordance 
with the system of representative 


but which is in full 


government. No Act of Parlia- 
ment, no mere opinion of a Minister 
of State, can abolish the social and 
economic, as well as the historic 
and traditional, differences which 
still exist between the condition of 
Scotland and that of England; so 
that, even were Parliament con- 
vinced that this proposed abolition 
of bank-notes were for the evident 
advantage of England, it does not 
follow that such an _ alteration 
should be extended to Scotland. 
Whether or in how far the proposed 
alteration is good at all, remains 
to be considered. But, without 
repeating the honest but fiery 
denunciation of Scott, + we must at 
least state our deliberate conviction 
that it is the bounden-duty of every 
Scotch member of Parliament, whe- 
ther in the Peers or in the Com- 
mons, to unite in maintaining, for 
the sake of their constituents, the 
old and admirable banking system 
to which Scotland has owed, and 
still owes, so much of her pros- 


perity. 











* The Article in the Treaty of Union is as follows: ‘‘ That the laws in use 
within the kingdom of Scotland do, after the Union, remain in the same force as 
before, but alterable by the Parliament of Great Britain,—with this difference 
between the laws concerning public right, policy, and civil government, and 
those which concern private right, that the former may be made the same 
through the whole United Kingdom; but that no alteration be made on laws 
a concern private right, excepting for the evident utility of the subjects within 

otland.” 

+ Sir Walter’s malison was as follows: ‘‘If there is amongst that chosen 
band [of Scotland’s representatives] a mean-spirited Scotsman, who prefers the 
orders of the Minister to the unanimous voice of his country, imploring the pro- 
tection of her children, let England keep him to herself. Such a man is deaf 
even to the voice of self-interest, as well as of patriotism. He cannot be a 
Scotch proprietor,—he hazards his own rents ; he cannot be a Scotchman em- 
ployed in commerce,—he undermines his own trade ; he cannot be a profes- 
sional person,—he sacrifices the law of his country ; he cannot be a Scottish 
man in spirit,—he betrays the honour of Scotland. Let him go out from us,—he 
is not of us. Let him, I say, remain in England ; and we wish her joy of such 
a denizen! Let him have his title and his pension,—for the cur deserves his 
collar and his bone. But do not let him come back to Scotland, where his pres- 


ence will be as unwelcome to us as our reception may be ungratifying to him.” 
—‘ Letters from Malachi Malagrowther, Esq.,on the proposed Change of Cur- 
ge At Third edition, p. 17. Published by W. Blackwood, Edinburgh, and 
T. Cadell, London. 
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NO. V.—-CARLO GOLDONI. 


Tue career of an actor, notwith- 
standing all that has been said in 
its favour, can scarcely be consid- 
ered a lofty career. It is fine 
indeed to “interpret,” as it is call- 
ed, the finest poetry to the multi- 
tude, and recommend to them by 
all the arts of the stage, by life 
and movement, and the expression 
of the living countenance and the 
sound of the living voice, senti- 
ments and noble thoughts which, 
without these, might have remained 
too high for the crowd; and there 
is no more delightful or inspiring 
recreation than that of witnessing 
a fine tragedy or even comedy of 
the higher type. But when all is 
said, and fully allowing that the 
stage may be made, and is made 
from time to time, by exceptional 


persons, an entirely honourable and 
artistic profession, it yet remains 
true that in the majority of cases it is 
a difficult and dangerous one, and 
not likely to call forth the best part 


of human character. The forced 
intimacy of a number of people, per- 
haps in no way really congenial to 
each other—the common depend- 
ence upon the public favour, which 
can scarcely exist without raising a 
hundred petty jealousies—the at- 
mosphere of fiction in which they 
move and have their being—the 
contact into which men and women 
are necessarily brought, permitting, 
nay enforcing, a familiarity which 
is never in favour of good morals,— 
all these things are sadly derogatory 
to the position of the ordinary actor. 
But at the same time, they make the 
picture of the dramatic life, wherever 
we obtain a glimpse of it, amusing 
beyond that of almost any other 
trade. The green-room is a stage 
not less lively, not less entertain- 


ing, than the actual scene; and the 
sight of so many highly individual 
personages, all extremely apt to 
give full vent to their passions and 
sentiments, alternating between the 
tragic and the commonplace, the 
imaginary life of courts and camps, 
and that of the untidiest poor 
lodgings, is always piquant and 
sometimes touching. The charm 
of being “behind the scenes” is 
one which fascinates almost every- 
body. We make use of the phrase 
as expressing the highest experi- 
ences of life; but when we take it 
merely au pied de la lettre, it is 
still something wonderfully amus- 
ing, attractive, piquing the curios- 
ity, and satisfying the inquisitive- 
ness of our nature. Perhaps it 
is because it is their trade to feign 
that no class reveals itself so freely, 
or carries its peccadilloes so frankly 
on the surface; so that, in short, it 
is “as good as aplay” to peep over 
some lively spectator’s shoulder and 
see how the first gentleman scowls 
at his competitor, and the ingénue 
weeps with rage to have a speech 
abstracted from her ré/e, or to hear 
the serious heroine applauded more 
warmly than herself. This amus- 
ing study, however, contributes, we 
fear, rather to form a cynical than 
a sympathetic habit of thought: the 
frequenters of the coulisses are sel- 
dom charitable judges. They are 
apt to attribute the worst motives, 
and to laugh at all pretences of 
special virtue. At the same time, 
there is always a certain charm in 
the artless exhibition of human 
nature, to which, the moment he 
has ended the representation per- 
haps of some lofty and rare type, 
the actor so readily lends himself. 
He takes off the usual disguises 
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which we wear before men when 
he doffs his stage-costume, and is 
not only himself with all the piq- 
uancy of a sudden contrast, but 
himself without restraint or de- 
corum, performing in public, with 
often noisy simplicity, those eccen- 
tricities which men in general care- 
fully reserve for the edification of 
their families. He scolds and 
weeps, and makes love and quarrels 
in our presence, without the slight- 
est sense of unfitness. At all times 
the humours of a strolling troop 
have been more amusing than any- 
thing they acted. A highly correct 
and gentlemanly memoir, like that 
of Macready—or such a record as 
that which Mrs. Fanny Kemble has 
lately given to the world, where the 
stage forms little more than a back- 
ground to the life of a more than 
ordinarily accomplished woman— 
has little of this frank and easy ex- 
istence; but even such writers as 
these afford some illustrations of 
our meaning, in the glimpses they 
give us of the rank and file of the 
profession, if not in any experiences 
of their own. 

Carlo Goldoni was not an actor 
but a dramatist, but his life was 
spent in the theatre—and his auto- 
biography is full of the freaks of 
the profession, and the humour of 
its representations. An Italian— 
nay, a Venetian, the most light and 
gaiety-loving type of the modern 
Italian—and a genuine represen- 
tative of the eighteenth century, 
his book is crowded throughout 
with lively figures and constant 
movement—with adventure and 
airy passion, keen and short-lived, 
—with scrapes of every kind, and 
lucky escapes, and clever inven- 
tions. To be an autobiographist 
at all, a man must possess a certain 
amount of confidence in himself 
and in the interest of the world— 
something of the quality which we 
call vanity, which has, however, as 
many varieties as any other quality 
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of which the mind iscapable. Gol- 
doni’s vanity is never offensive. It 
is not braggart like that of Ben- 
venuto, the fierce Florentine, who 
was a man of a more primitive age, 
nor smug and consequential like 
that of the correct and self-applau- 
sive Gibbon, who belongs to the 
same century. The complacence of 
his record is perfectly genial and 
simple. The story of the numerous 
attempts he made to establish him- 
self in life, and the errors and acci- 
dents which balked him in his edu- 
cation and in his profession, until 
need and inclination combined made 
a way for him into the trade which 
he had hankered after al! along, is 
quite impartial and honest, extenu- 
ating none of the youthful faults 
which so often stopped his pro- 
gress. His motive for writing his 
memoirs is the usual desire which 
a man who has not proved a pro- 
phet in his own country, entertains 
to set himself right with posterity. 
There is no author, good or bad, 
he says, who has not his life printed 
before his works; and how should 
such portraits, made at a distance, 
resemble the originals? If they 
are drawn by a friendly hand, praise 
modifies the facts; if by an un- 
friendly writer criticism is apt to 
become satire. 


‘My life is not an interesting one. 
But in time to come it may happen 
that in the corner of an old library a 
collection of my works may be found, 
and some curious reader may perhaps 
then desire to know who was this sin- 
gular man who set before him the pro- 
ject of reforming the theatre of his 
country, and who placed on the stage 
a hundred and fifty comedies in verse 
and prose, full of character and plot, 
and in his lifetime saw eighteen edi- 
tions of these plays issued from the 
press. No doubt it will besaid; This 
man must have been rich: why did 
he leave his country ? Ah! it is well 
that posterity should know that in 
France alone Goldoni found rest, 
tranquillity, and well-being. . . . 

‘* This is the compendium of my life, 
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from my birth to the beginning of 
that which is called in Italy the re- 
form of the Italian theatre. Here it 
will be seen how dramatic genius, 
which was always my ruling passion, 
was manifested in me, how developed ; 
the attempts vainly made to disgust 
me with it, and the sacrifices I have 
made to this imperious idol which has 
drawn me after itscar. This forms the 
first part of my memoirs. The second 
part comprehends the history of all my 
productions, the circumstances which 
suggested their plots and construc- 
tion, the rivalries awakened by my 
successes, the cabals which I have 
scorned, the criticisms which I have 
respected, the satires which I have 
endured in silence, and the intrigues 
of the actors which I have overcome. 
Here it will be seen that human 
nature is the same everywhere, that 
jealousy is everywhere to be met with, 
and that everywhere a man of peace- 
able disposition and composed mind 
will succeed in gaining the affection 
of the public, and in wearing out the 
treachery of his enemies.” 


Goldoni was born in Venice in 
1707, while the Republic still pos- 
sessed all its ancient rights and 
government, though already in full 
decadence, and of small import- 
ance among the nations. His early 
years were passed in the house of 
his grandfather, who held “a very 
honourable and lucrative post” in 
the office of the Cingue Savi del 
Commercio, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, or Board of Trade, in that 
city of merchant princes; but this 
grandfather was, alas! punto econ- 
omo. So long as he lived all went 
well. The family occupied a villa 
six leagues from Venice, and lived 
a life of pleasure. Comedies and 
operas were their continual amuse- 
ments,—all the best actors and 
most renowned musicians were at 
the command of the hospitable and 
liberal official. ‘I was born in the 
midst of this gaiety, of this wealth,” 
says Goldoni; “was it possible 
that I should despise the theatre, 
or be other than a lover of amuse- 
ment?’ He was the delight of 


the house, he informs us. When 
he first opened his eyes to the light 
of day, the genial baby never cried. 
“This quiet seemed to manifest 
from the beginning the peaceful 
character which has always dis- 
tinguished me,” he adds. “I was 
docile, gentle, obedient; and at 
four read, wrote, and knew the 
catechism by heart.” At the same 
age he managed a little theatre of 
marionettes with great delight, and 
at eight had already attempted the 
composition of acomedy. “I con- 
fided it first to my purse, who 
thought it full of genius: my aunt 
made fun of me; my mother scold- 
ed me, but kissed me at the same 
time ; and my tutor declared it was 
full of spirit and sense beyond my 
years.” 

Goldoni’s life, so characteristic- 
ally begun, was however, soon over- 
clouded. When his grandfather 
died it was discovered that his 
affairs were in hopeless disorder, 
and it became necessary for his 
father, then a young man appar- 
ently of no particular occupation, 
with the habits of a rich man’s son, 
to seek occupation for himself: and 
the education of the child was car- 
ried on irregularly—now with his 
mother in Venice, now in Rome, 
now in Rimini, wandering from 
one place to another. In the lat- 
ter place the boy was left among 
strangers, to the great mutual dis- 
tress of his mother. and himself; 
she returned to Venice, or at least 
to the neighbourhood of Venice, 
to Chiozza, while he remained at 
school, where he hated the prin- 
cipal instructor, and made but a 
poor figure in the class, his heart 
being sick for home. But when 
it is added that this disagreeable 
tutor lectured on philosophy, and 
that the pupil was barely fourteen, 
it is not surprising that his studies 
were little acceptable to him. Left 
thus lonely and uninterested, it was 
a delight to him to escape from the 
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lectures of the abstruse “Thom- 
ist” to the performances given by 
a wandering troop of players; and 
when he was admitted behind the 
scenes, a new world of mysterious 
delight burst upon him. He had 
never before seen women on the 
stage, and he found that their pre- 
sence embellished it beyond de- 
scription. Young as he was, he 
already gave furtive occhiate a 
quelle signorette ; and on their part 
the player-ladies, of whom he after- 
wards made so many sketches, were 
amused by the shy yet daring boy, 
who, when he was found to be 
Venetian like themselves, became 
the pet of the company. When 
their representations were over, he 
found that they were bound to 
Chiozza. ‘To Chiozza!” he cried ; 
“my mother is there: and how I 
should like to see her!” “Come 
with us,” cried the friendly players. 
The temptation was too much for 
his powers of resistance. He put 
in his pockets two shirts and a 
nightcap (he was always very care- 
ful about his nightcap), and steal- 
ing out, hid himself in the vessel 
in which his friends were to em- 
bark. There were twelve actors 
besides attendants, “a prompter, a 
machinist, a wardrobe-keeper, eight 
servants, two nurses, children of 
every age, dogs, cats, apes, parrots, 
birds, pigeons, and a lamb; it was 
like Noah’s ark.” Goldoni gives 
an amusing description of the leis- 
urely voyage along those sunny 
coasts from Rimini to Chiozza: 
how they ate and drank, and made 
music, and played games, from one 
repast to another. 

‘*But the bell announced dinner, 
and all hurried to table. Macaroni! 
all rushed upon it, and devoured three 
great dishes. Then came beef @ la 
mode, cold chicken, veal, dessert, ex- 
cellent wine. What a good dinner! 
What appetites! We were four hours 
at table: enlivened by performances 
on several instruments, and many 
songs. The soubrette sang beautifully. 
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I watched her closely, and she gave 
me a singular sensation. But, alas! 
an accident happened that inter- 
rupted the enjoyment of the com- 
pany. A cat, which was the pet of 
the first lady (la prima amorosa), es- 
caped from its basket. She called all 
to help, and rushed after it; but the 
cat was wild, like its mistress, and 
seeing itself pursued, darted up the 
mast of the boat. Madam Clarice 
was at a loss what to do; but a sailor 
climbed the mast to get hold of it, and 
the cat jumped into the sea and was 
lost. Its mistress was in despair. She 
wanted to slaughter all the other ani- 
mals, to throw her maid into the 
grave of her dear puss: however, 
everybody took up the defence of the 
unfortunate maid, and the distur- 
bance became general. Then ap- 
peared the manager, who laughed, 
joked, and consoled the afflicted lady, 
till she ended by laughing herself— 
and the cat was forgotten.” 


This light-hearted and uncon- 
trolled company, with all their 
humours, were very kind to the 
boy, who was received by his 
mother, it is needless to say, with 
tears of joy. The poor lady would 
also have scolded her truant, but at 
the moment when she was about 
to do so, suddenly recollected that 
she had a letter from his father, in- 
teressantissima, which he had not 
yet seen. This letter concerned 
his future studies, which, by the 
patronage of a certain Marchese 
Goldoni, were henceforward to be 
carried on at the University of Pavia. 
Upon the return of the father there 
ensued an amusing but alarming 
scene. The boy was hidden in a 
dressing-room, while his mother, 
trembling, confronted her husband, 
not knowing how much he knew of 
his son’s adventures, or if he knew 
anything at all. 

‘¢ He seemed somewhat ill-tempered 
and out of sorts, and did not show his 
usual gaiety: perhaps it was because 
he was tired with his journey. They 
came into the room, and his first words 
were, ‘ Where is my son?’ My mother 
answered lightly, ‘Our youngest son 
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is at school (alla sua dozzina).’ ‘No, 
no,’ cried my father angrily, ‘I ask 
for the eldest, who must be here. 
You do wrong to hide him from me; 
he has behaved badly, and he must be 
corrected.’ My mother, confused, did 
not know what to say; she stammered 
out, ‘ But how ’ He interrupted, 
stamping his foot. ‘ Yes, yes, Signor 
Battagliui has told me all; he wrote to 
me at Modena.’ Witha troubled look 
my mother implored him to hear me 
before he condemned me. He, still 
more irritated, demanded where I was. 
I could contain myself no longer. I 
opened the glass door, though I did 
not venture to approach. ‘Go away,’ 
said my father to my mother and her 
sister, ‘leave me alone with this fine 
fellow.’ They obeyed, and I, trem- 
bling, stammered out, ‘Oh, father!’ 
‘How, sir, what brings you here?’ 
‘Oh, father, you shall be told’ ‘I 
have been told, sir, that in spite of re- 
monstrances, good advice, and every- 
body’s opinion, you have had the inso- 
lence to leave Rimini.’ ‘ But, father, 
what good was I doing at Rimini? It 
was mere loss of time.’ ‘ How loss of 
time ?—is it loss of time to study philo- 
sophy?’ ‘Ah! scholastic philosophy, 
syllogisms, sophisms, nego, probo, con- 
cedo— don’t you remember, papa?’ 
(He could not help a little movement 
of his lip, which showed an inclina- 
tion to laugh. I was sufficiently self- 
possessed to see this, and it gave me 
courage.) ‘Ah, papa!’ I continued, 
‘let me learn the philosophy of men, 
moral science and experimental phy- 
sics——’ ‘Nonsense, nonsense! how 
came you here?’ ‘By sea.’ ‘ With 
whom?’ ‘ With acompany of players.’ 
‘Of players?’ ‘ Papa, they were excel- 
lent people.’ ‘What is the name of 
the manager?’ ‘In the theatre he is 
Florindo, and his name is Florindo 
de’ Maccheroni.’ ‘Ah, ah! I know 
him; heisan honest fellow. He takes 
the part of Don Juan in the ‘‘ Convi- 
tato di Pietra.” He took it into his 
head to eat macaroni on the stage, 
which Harlequin usually does, and 
hence his name.’ ‘I assure you, father, 
that this company-——’ ‘ Where has it 
gone?’ ‘It is here.’ ‘It is here?’ 
‘Yes, papa——’ ‘The troop is here! 
I shall go and see it.’ ‘And I, 
papa?’ ‘Ah, you rascal! What is 
the name of the first lady?’ ‘Clar- 





ice.’ ‘Ah, ah, Clarice! Excellent! 
She is ugly, but full of talent.’ ‘ Papa 
——’ ‘I must certainly go and thank 
them.’ ‘And I, papa?’ ‘ You young 
scapegrace!’ ‘Papa, I beg your par- 
don——’ ‘Comealong, come along, 
for this once——’” 


Thus the escapade was pardoned. 
Dr. Goldoni himself was a wan- 
dering spirit, now here, now there; 
one moment in great request, curing 
all his patients right and left—the 
next off to Modena or Pavia, or 
back to the shores of the Adriatic. 
“He never settled himself perman- 
ently anywhere—a mania which by 
descent has come to his son also,” 
Goldoni writes. Notwithstanding 
this uncertainty in his own move- 
ments, he now resolved that his 
son should learn medicine, and took 
him with him to pay visits to his 
patients, much to the youth’s an- 
noyance. His nomination to the 
University of Pavia, however, and 
the hope that through the Marchese 
Goldoni he might find public em- 
ployment, changed the parental 
plans, and Carlo was transferred 
from physic to law, to begin his 
studies, in which he was sent to 
Venice, his native city, the scene 
of his future triumphs. Here he 
pauses to record the impression 
made upon him by that wonderful 
and beautiful place. All the towns 
of the world resemble each other 
more or less, he cries, but this is 
like no other: every time he comes 
back to it, it is a fresh surprise, a 
new revelation to him. He recalls 
to himself the sensations of delight 
with which, as a boy of fifteen, in 
all the ecstasy of youthful feeling, 
he first beheld this wonderful vision 
unfolding itself; the “ surprising 
perspective,” the isolette rising one 
by one out of the water, then the 
clustered islets of the city, bound 
together by innumerable bridges, 
and bathed by the immense sea. In 
those days the traveller threaded 
his way to San Marco “ through a 
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prodigious quantity of vessels of 
every kind, ships of war, mercantile 
vessels, frigates, galleys, barques, 
boats, gondolas.” Notwithstanding 
advancing trade and national ac- 
tivity, there isno such crowd of sails 
to be seen in the lagune now, nor is 
the coming in of the traveller so 
picturesque; but Venice isa no less 
“ surprising perspective,” even when 
it is entered by the railway, which 
says much for the everlasting charm 
of that most wonderful of cities. 
Goldoni’s career at Pavia was not 
brilliant. To start with, he was 
compelled to receive the tonsure 
and a sort of clerical habit; and at 
the same time a year or two was 
added on by his anxious father to 
his age, which was really seventeen, 
but was called nineteen to make 
him eligible for admission. His 
adventures were many, and he does 
not hesitate to admit that his con- 
duct was bad; but he had “ ene- 
mies,” as people who do badly gen- 
erally have. His goings and com- 
ings were attended by several amus- 
ing adventures ; and already we see 
the foundations of comedy in the 
humours of the way. One time, 
when he was about to start for his 
vacation, certain signori who were 
bound his way requested him to 
accompany them in the boat they 
had hired for the journey: and 
here we have a_ festal voyage 
breathing of the ‘ Decameron,’ and 
the days when music and poetry 
and a thousand delights were in the 
very air of that “ woman-country,” 
the most oppressed, the most divid- 
ed, yet the most life-enjoying of all 
lands. The boat hired by Goldoni’s 
friends, one of whom was secretary 
to the Venetian representative in 
Milan, was “very different from 
the boat of the players of Rimini.” 
Nothing could be more commodious 
and elegant than this vessel, which 
had been sent from Venice express- 
ly for their use, and was a batello 
coperto, in which there was a great 
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salon, and smaller rooms, all adorned 
with mirrors, pictures, sculptures, 
and the most comfortable chairs. 
There were beds provided, but they 
were not required, as the party tra- 
velled only in the day, and at night 
slept in the best inns, or else in the 
Benedictine convents on the banks 
of the Po. It was in the following 
delightful manner that the voyage 
was made :— 


‘*These gentlemen all played some 
instrument. There were three violins, 
one violoncello, two oboes, a horn, 
and a guitar. I alone was good for 
nothing, and was ashamed of it; but 
in order to make up for my useless- 
ness, I employed myself two hours a- 
day in putting into rhyme, good or 
bad as might be, the incidents and 
amusements of the preceding day. 
This nonsense gave great pleasure 
to my companions, and was, after 
coffee, our usual diversion. Their 
favourite occupation was music. As 
evening began to fall they collected 
upon the roof of their moving hab- 
itation, and made the air resound 
with harmonious concerts, taking the 
part of the nymphs and shepherds of 
that river. Will you say, perhaps, 
my dear reader, that my story is 
wearisome? It may be so; but this is 
how our serenade was described in my 
verses. And the fact is, that the banks 
of the Po, called by Italian poets 
the king of rivers, were crowded by 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, 
who thronged after us to listen, and 
throwing their hats in the air, and 
waving their handkerchiefs, expressed 
their pleasure as well as praise. We 
arrived at Cremona about seven in 
the evening. A rumour had gone 
before us that we were to stop there, 
and the banks were covered with 
people waiting for us. When we 
disembarked we were received with 
transports of joy, and were conducted 
to a superb house between the town 
and the country, where a concert was 
given, and many musicians of the 
country added to the entertainment. 
There was then a great supper: we 
danced all night, and returned to our 
boat with the rising of the sun. The 
same scene was repeated at Piacenza, 
at La Stellada, wall fe Bottrighe, in 











the house of the Marchese Tassoni; 
and in this way, with laughter, and 
games, and pastimes of all kinds, we 
arrived at Chiozza, where I had to 
separate from the most amiable and 
interesting society in the world.” 


Thus the light-hearted Venetians 
floated on by flowery bank and gay 
castello, bringing out the peasants 
from their cots, and the monks to 
the convent gates, and the mer- 
chants from their villas—the most 


delightful break in the stillness of - 


the fast-falling night—and glided 
from town to town, among the light- 
ed quays, and townsfolk all agog for 
an evening’s pleasure. One wonders, 
now that Italy has grown a sober 
worker in the band of serious na- 
tions, whether such scenes are still 
to be seen on her great rivers, or if 
a fussy little steamer with a Ger- 
man brass band has replaced the 
graceful signori with their violins 
and their verses, and friendly genial 
reception everywhere. We would 
not change a great Italy even in 
the throes of her self-construction 
for all the pleasantnesses of the old 
régime, but it is a pity that those 
pretty nationalities could not have 
been retained too. 

When young Goldoni returned 
for his third year to college, he fell 
into a trap laid for him by certain 
evil-disposed fellow-students, who 
persuaded him that the citizens of 
the place had been seized with a 
deadly hatred of the students, and 
had conspired among themselves to 
close all houses against them. His 
tempters so worked upon him that 
the as yet undeveloped dramatist, 
whom everybody knew to be a poet, 
wrote a dramatic sketch of the 
sharpest satire against the import- 
ant people of Pavia, with especial 
and somewhat shameful comment 
upon their daughters. “It was a 
satire which wounded the feelings 
of several honourable and _respect- 
able families,” he says, adding, with 
a penitence much modified by secret 
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satisfaction in his own cleverness, 
“Thad the misfortune to make it 
interesting with piquant details, and 
with the darts of that vis comica, 
which I had the art to manage with 
much skill and very little prudence.” 
The result of this too clever produc- 
tion was his expulsion from the 
college, and the loss of the favour of 
the Marchese Goldoni upon whose 


patronage he hadcounted. ‘ What. 


horror, what~ remorse, what repent- 
ance!” he cries. “My hopes de- 
stroyed, my prospects sacrificed, 


my time lost; parents, protectors,. 


friends, acquaintances, all against 
me!” Most melancholy and fulb 
of dismal thoughts, he set out on 


his journey, conducted to the Po- 


by an official of the college, and 
turning over many despairing pro- 
jects in his mind, for he was afraid 
to face his kind father who had 
already forgiven so many truancies,. 
and the mother who wept and con- 
doned everything with unfailing 
tenderness. While the poor youth 
was sulking in his little berth, re- 
fusing to come to supper, a soft 
voice demanded admittance, pro- 
nouncing “in pathetic tones the 
words Deo gratias.” This was a 
fellow-traveller, a Dominican friar, 
who listened with much sympathy 
to young Goldoni’s story, shedding 
some tears, or at least putting his 
handkerchief to his eyes. “1 was 
much touched by this, and opened 
my heart altogether to him. But 
at that moment the padrone sent 
word that they waited for him to 
sit down to table. The reverend 
man did not wish to lose his supper, 
but seeing me full of compunction, 
entreated the padrone to wait for 
him a little; then turning to me 
embraced me, wept over me, and 
made it clear to me that I was in a 
very dangerous condition, and that 
the enemy of my soul might easily 
master me, and drag me into an 
eternal abyss. Perceiving that I 
was in a pitiable condition, my ex- 
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orcist proposed to me that I should 
confess to him; and as I threw my- 
self at his feet, ‘ Blessed be God!’ 
said he; ‘ dear son, prepare yourself 
for this act: I will come back to you 
immediately,’ and with this he went 
to supper without me.” 

There is a ludicrous ruefulness 
in the situation and feelings of the 
young penitent left on his knees 
examining his conscience, with a 
youthful appetite beginning to prick 
through his despair, while his con- 
fessor withdraws to supper. The 
interval of half an hour, with no 
doubt a distant sound of the knives 
and forks, and perhaps a whiff of 
savoury garlic coming young Carlo’s 
way, must have been disturbing to 
his state of mind; but the confes- 
sion was at length accomplished 
under the most edifying circum- 
stances, and the Dominican under- 
took to accompany him home and 
intercede for him with his father. 
The poor boy arrived at Chiozza 
trembling, but it is needless to say 
that the father and mother were 
speedily moved to tenderness. The 
end of the adventure gives us a 
curious glimpse into the religious 
ideas of the time. The Dominican, 
who had required his penitent to 
give alms as a proof of his repent- 
ance, and had taken from him the 
sum of thirty pauls, all he possessed 
in the world, confided to the elder 
Goldoni his possession of a miracle- 
working relic, no less than a piece 
of the girdle of the Virgin Mary, 
which being thrown into the fire 
remained unconsumed, and wrought 
all sorts of cures. One would have 
supposed that Dr. Goldoni, a prac- 
titioner of the eighteenth century, 
and contemporary of Voltaire, would 
have looked with sceptical eyes 
upon such a treasure; but he was 
the medical attendant of a Fran- 
ciscan convent, and probably saw its 
utility among his patients. A day 
was fixed for the production of* this 
miraculous object, and great cere- 
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monies arranged for so solemn an 
occurrence. But the podestd being 
informed that a religious service 
was to be held without permission, 
by a stranger, proceeded first—a 
most essential condition—to “ the 
verification of the facts,” when it 
was found that the miraculous 
thread was an iron wire “accom- 
modated” so as to deceive the 
spectator, and the Dominican a 
cheat. “The nuns were solemnly 
reprimanded,” says Goldoni, “ and 
the friar disappeared.” The whole 
adventure reads like a page out of 
one of his comedies; but we do not 
remember that he ever made use of 
it, as he was in the habit of using 
the incidents of ordinary life. Gol- 
doni had too much regard for the 
success of his plays, and was too 
much a man of the world and 
awake to his own advantage, to set 
himself against the Church. 

The next step in -his life brought 
him into the midst of an adventure 
entirely dramatic, one of the favour- 


ite intrigues of the stage, in real life. 


It was at Udine, where he had gone 
with his father—Dr. Goldoni, ever 
wandering, being now the medico 
of the place—that it happened to 
the youth, then about twenty, to see 
some four steps from his own door 
“a certain young lady who pleased 
me infinitely, and to whom I should 
have willingly paid my addresses,” 
He saw her only at her window, at 
church, and by following modestissi- 
mamente in her walks, and flattered 
himself that he had given her some 
indications of his regard. Whether 
the young lady perceived this or 
not, he could not tell, but her maid, 
a complete stage sowbrette, called 
Teresa, was not long in finding it 
out, and our youth became the 
victim of a plot very amusing to 
hear of, but tragical to him,—was 
made to buy presents which the 
temptress* appropriated, and _be- 
guiled into assignations in which 


she was quite willing to take her 
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mistress’s place, but which the real 
object of his admiration knew noth- 
ing about. Teresa appears in full 
perfection in the story, ready to 
step upon the stage, as she no 
doubt did afterwards in some one 
of the many comedies which pleased 
the Venetians in their day, but 
have not reached us. She per- 
suades the boy to write a letter to 
his love, but cannot wait for it. 
“No,” she said, “I am going to 
Mass. I would not miss it for 
the world. I go every day, but I 
shall return when church is over.” 
When she received the letter she 
presented her cheek to the modest 
young lover. “It is not the cus- 
tom in Italy to kiss women so 
innocently as in France, and besides 
she was frightfully ugly,” he says. 
On other occasions he has to wait 
till her devotions are over. “Go 
on,” she said,—* go on, don’t be 
afraid. I had something else to 
say to you, but it is late. I must 
not lose the Mass.” “TI could not 
but perceive,” says the young man, 
“that the Mass was not much in 
keeping with the trade of go-be- 
tween ;” but he was in love, and 
ready to accept any means of mak- 
ing acquaintance with his lady. 
Goldoni, however, has his revenge 
finally, and exposes the intrigue, 
retiring with less damage to his 
heart than might have been ex- 
pected. 

At Udine the future dramatist 
made a curious beginning of his 
literary career as follows :— 


‘* When Lent began I went on Ash- 
Wednesday to hear Father Cataneo, 
an Augustine monk, and found his 
sermon admirable. When I came out 
of church, finding that I remembered 
word for word the three heads of his 
discourse, I succeeded in rendering in 
fourteen lines his argument, his treat- 
ment of it, and his moral, and thought 
I had made of them a very passable 
sonnet. I took it the same day to 
Signor Treo, a gentleman of Udine, 
who was very learned in belles lettres, 


and had the finest taste in poetry, 
and he, too, found the sonnet passable. 
He suggested some corrections, and 
encouraged me to continue. I kept 
always exactly to my practice, did the 
same every day, and found at Easter 
that I had compiled thirty-six excel- 
lent sermons into thirty-six sonnets, 
some good, some indifferent. I took 
the precaution to send them to press 
as soon as [ had sufficient material for 
a volume; and in the octave of Easter 
published my little book, dedicating 
it to the deputies of the city. I re- 
ceived many acknowledgments from 
the preacher, gratitude from the first 
magistrates, in fact, great applause 
generally. The novelty pleased the 
public, and the rapidity of the work 
surprised them still more. Bravo 
Goldoni! But softly! we must not 
too soon celebrate our own praises.” 


The next change affords us 
another glimpse into the society of 
his time. Needless to say that in 
these days Italy was, as has been 
bitterly said, no more than a geo- 
graphical term. The country was 
portioned out, each scrap of terri- 
tory to its independent lord, for- 
eign or domestic, and bore quietly 
enough the yoke, now of the Aus- 
trian, now of the Spaniard Count 
Lantieri, who for a time was the 
patron and patient of Dr. Goldoni, 
was “ Lieutenant-General of the ar- 
mies of the Emperor Charles VL., 
and inspector of the Austrian troops 
in Carniola.” Attending his father 
at the castle of this nobleman, che 
era la delizia del suo paese, young 
Goldoni found the manners of the 
country more genial and neighbour- 
ly than any he had yet known. 


“Tn this district the gentlefolks visit 
each other in families,—parents, chil- 
dren, masters, servants, horses, all go 
together, and are received and lodged. 
Often you will see thirty heads of fam- 
ilies (padroni) in one village, now in 
the house of one, now of another. 
Count Lantieri, being considered sick, 
went nowhere, but received everybody 
in his own house. His table was not 
delicate, but most abundant. I recol- 
lect especially the roast meat—which 
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was the one indispensable dish —a 


quarter of mutton or of goat’s flesh,. 


or a breast of veal, formed the base. 
Above this was placed hares or pheas- 
ants, with a heap of birds, partridges, 
woodcocks; . . . the pyramid end- 
ing in teal and snipes. This extra- 
ordinary medley was quickly dis- 
membered. It was scarcely put upon 
the table before the little birds were 
distributed all round; then each 
guest drew the dish towards him to 
cut it, and those who loved solid 
meat laid open the great pieces which 
flattered their appetite the most. It 
was also the fashion to have three 
soups at every dinner. 

‘‘The things which troubled me 
most were the toasts, which followed 
each other with great rapidity. On 
St. Charles’s Day, the first was for his 
imperial Majesty; and on such occa- 
sions a huge drinking-vase, of a per- 
fectly original kind, was offered to 
every guest. This was made of glass, 
about a foot in height, composed of 
diverse globes which diminished to- 
wards the foot, and were separated 
into tubes. It ended in an oval open- 
ing, fitted for the mouth, from which 
the liquor came out. When this ves- 
sel, which was called glo-glo, was full, 
and placed to the lips, with the throat 
extended backward, the wine flowing 
out through the globes and _ tubes 
made a harmonious sound, and all the 
guests at table, making a correspond- 
ing sound at the same moment, cre- 
ated a harmony’completely original 
and very pleasant. I do not know if 
this system still continues in use. All 
things change, and they may have 
changed their customs; but if there is 
any one in these lands who is, like me, 
a lover of the old times, it may be 
pleasant to him to have this recollec- 
tion brought back to him.” 


After this Carlo was sent to 
Modena to continue his law studies 
there; but these were once more 
speedily interrupted by an incident 
which made a deep impression upon 
his sensitive mind, and threatened 
to alter his entire career. It must 
be premised that he was living in 
the house of the courier with whom 
he had travelled from Venice, who 
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was a very devout person, and given 
to perpetual religious observances. 
He had not been many days in 
Modena when he saw what he 
calls “una tremenda cerimonia, una 
pompa di religiosa jurisdizione,” 
which filled him with horror and 
dismay. This was the exhibition 
of a man, with head uncovered and 
hands bound, standing upon a plat- 
form raised five feet above a staring 
crowd, to whom a monk was put- 
ting a series of questions. The 
“patient,” as Goldoni calls him, 
was an abbé of his own acquaint- 
ance,—“ a most enlightened man 
of letters, a celebrated poet, much 
esteemed through all Italy:” and 
the platform was the stool of repent- 
ance for a light life and conver- 
sation which was in fashion at Mo- 
dena—evidently a severity of religi- 
ous jurisdiction proper to this town 
alone. Goldoni’s mind was filled 
with horror. “I could not contain 
myself,” he says. “I went away 
thoughtful, stupefied, agitated, and 
my melancholy returned and took 
possession of me. When I got 
back to the house I locked myself 
into my room and buried myself 
in reflections humiliating to human- 
ity.” He went over in his mind all 
his own offences of a similar descrip- 
tion which had been before dis- 
creetly hinted to the reader. While 
he was in this state of dismay and 
compunction his host appeared and 
proposed to him to join the family 
in repeating the rosary. “ Having 
need of distraction from my own 
thoughts, I accepted the invitation 
with pleasure, said the rosary with 
much devotion, and was greatly 
consoled by it.” He then heard 
that the culprit had at last yielded, 
confessed his sins, and been sen- 
tenced to six years’ imprisonment. 


‘“‘The terrible sight of this man 
never left me. I visited noone; went 
to Mass every day with Bastia—to 
sermons, evening prayers, and all the 


2.4 
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offices of the Church. He was exceed- 
ingly pleased with me, and did every- 
thing in his power to foment that 
religious spirit which appeared in all 
my actions and in my conversation, 
with narratives of visions, miracles, 
and conversions, My decision was 
soon made, I resolved to enter the 
order of the Capucins. I wrote to my 
father a letter which cost me a great 
deal of trouble, begging his permis- 
sion to renounce the world and bury 
myself in the cloister. My father, who 
was far from stupid, took the greatest 
care not to contradict me, but soothed 
me with soft words, seeming pleased 
with the inspiration which I had in- 
dicated, and begging me only to go to 
him as soon as [ received his letter, 
promising that nothing would please 
him and my mother so much as to give 
me satisfaction. . When I ar- 
rived at Chiozza, my dear parents 
received me with endless caresses, 
When I asked for their blessing, they 
gave it with tears. When I spoke of 
my new idea, they expressed no dis- 
approval, My father proposed to take 
me to Venice, and I refused; but be- 
ing told that his object was to present 
me to the superior of the Capucins, I 
consented with all my heart. We 
went accordingly to Venice, saw our 
relations and friends—dined with one, 
supped with another. But here a sur- 
prise was in store for me. They took 
me to the play :—and in the course of 
a fortnight there was no more talk of 
the cloister. My melancholy floated 
away, my mind cleared,—TI still pitied 
the sufferer whom I had seen on the 
platform, but no longer thought it 
necessary to renounce the world in 
order to avoid a similar fate.” 

All these breaks and interrup- 
tions in the young man’s career were, 
however, far from amusing for the 
elder Goldoni, who saw his son’s 
future prospects all unsettled, and 
could not tell what to do with 
this troublesome boy. He found at 
last an occupation of trust and 
credit, as assistant to the judge in 
criminal cases at Chiozza, and was 
afterwards sent to Feltri to fulfil 
the same duties, so well did he 
acquit himself of the charge. He 
had been convinced by this time 


of “the necessity of securing a rep- 


- utation for myself, and in the qual- 


ity of supernumerary sought every 
means of instructing myself, and 
making myself useful. The coad- 


jutor was not too fond of work,. 


and I spared him as much as possi- 
ble, and at the end of a few months 
was as well acquainted with the 
duties as himself.” This self- 
commendation seems so far justified, 
that Goldoni shows himself through- 
out an active and capable being, 
with imperfections and foolishness 
which he never attempts to hide, 
but always energetic and indus- 
trious, and full of the occupation 
which happens for the moment to 
be his. His self-confidence, notwith- 
standing the melancholy of which 
he complains from time to time, is 
always cheerful and ready; he is 
never afraid to undertake anything, 
nor at all particular as to the occu- 
pations offered to him. That pleas- 
ure in whatever is his own, which 
is so valuable a quality, applies in 
his case to his employments as well 
as his possessions; and the moment 
he applies himself to a certain ob- 
ject, he feels at once that this ob- 
ject is of the warmest importance 
to humanity, whether it be the 
proces-verbal of a criminal case, or 
the plot of a comedy. They are 
all interesting to himself the mo- 
ment he is embarked in them. No 
doubt he was a most ready, service- 
able, cheery aggiunto to the coad- 
jutor who was not fond of his work. 
Young Goldoni always liked his 
work, and so long as something else 
did not attract him more, worked 
at it with a will—all the more 
when it was work which admitted 
of digressions, and such an Arcadi- 
an expedition as the following,— 
another picture of careless Italian 
life in the dark days of the eight- 
eenth century which is like a series 
of Watteau sketches. He had just 
gained a lawsuit for the Republic, 
and was in high feather on the 
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subject, when another piece of 
work “much more agreeable and 
of the highest pleasure” came into 
his hands. He had to make an 
expedition two leagues into the 
country from Feltri to inquire into 
a riot in which there had been 
arme da fuoco and “dangerous 
woundings.” No doubt he made 
his inquiries as acutely as if he had 
gone alone to make them; but this 
was how the lively young official 
undertook his journey :— 


‘*As the road lay through level 

country and by delightful country- 
houses and estates, I engaged several 
of my friends to accompany me. 
We were twelve in all, six men and 
six ladies, with four servants, all on 
horseback. This delightful expedi- 
tion lasted twelve days, during which 
we never had two repasts in the same 
place, and twelve nights in which we 
never slept in beds. Often we went on 
foot through delightful paths encir- 
cled by verdure, and shaded by the 
great branches of the fig-trees, break- 
fasting on milk, and sometimes shar- 
ing the ordinary fare of the country 
people, the polenta made of Indian 
corn, with which savoury roasts were 
sometimes served. Wherever we went, 
feasts, banquets, and rejoicings were 
made in our honour. Where we passed 
the evening, there were balls which 
lasted all night; and our ladies bore 
their part as stoutly as the men. 
The official inquiry was got through 
speedily in two hours. On our return 
we took different roads, and varied 
our enjoyments.” 


After this, however, the reader 
will not be surprised to learn that 
they arrived at Feltri in a somewhat 
broken-down condition, and that 
the twelve days’ journey and twelve 
nights’ ball were somewhat too much 
even for the light-hearted Italian 
youth. “I felt it for a month 
after,” he says, “and my poor 
Angelica had a forty days’ fever.” 
It was for this lady chiefly that the 
expedition had been made. “The 
singularity of the journey,” he says, 
“afforded opportunity for reveal- 
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ing our sentiments to each other,” 
and Goldoni became the sposo or 
betrothed of the Signorina Angelica. 
But this love-affair, like several 
others, came to nothing. She 
was too shy to take a part in a 
play which followed the expedition, 
and the lover cooled in his affec- 


tions. He informs us with the’ 


frankest composure what was the 
cause of this change. She had that 
delicate beauty which the very air 
affécts, and which the smallest in- 
convenience spoils. “I had the 
most undeniable proof of this,” he 
adds. ‘The fatigue of the journey 
we made together changed her 
enormously. I was young; and if 
my wife, after a short time, had 
lost her freshness, I foresaw what 
would have been my desperation |” 
It is true he allows that this was 
too reasonable a way of thinking 
fora lover. “But whether it was 
virtue, or weakness, or inconstancy, 
I left Feltri unmarried.” Povera 
Angelica! \et us hope she was as 
calm in the matter, and reasonable, 
as he. He makes what he calls 
riflessiont morali on the subject, 
which are delightfully instructive. 
“To leave this lovable creature 
(amabile oggetto), who had given 
me the first delight of virtuous 
love, cost me much pain. It must 
be said, however, that this love 
was never of a very vigorous kind, 
since I forsook the object of it. A 
little more intelligence, a_ little 
more grace, would perhaps have 
fixed me; but there was nothing 
but beauty, and even that appeared 
to me in the decline.” 

Before leaving Feltri, however, 
Goldoni had played with the be- 
ginning of his real career without 
knowing it. Invited by his compan- 
ions to choose a subject for what we 
should call private theatricals, he 
selected a tragedy of Metastasio, in 
which he himself played the small- 
est part, being aware that in tra- 
gedy he was as bad as possible ; 
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but to make up composed two 
little pieces, in which he appeared 
to more advantage — his manner 
being considered “passable for a 
dilettante.” This would seem to 
be about the first time in which 
the strong feeling he had on the 
subject of comedy found expres- 
sion. - Italian comedy, with its cog- 
nate art in Spain, is one of the chief 
sources of modern dramatic art; but 
in Goldoni’s time the traditionary 
harlequinade, the pantaloon, and 
doctor, who have now dropped into 
pantomime, still held possession of 
the stage; and a comedy meant a 
skeleton plot of reckless construc- 
tion—a few strong situations for 
these established and well-known 
characters, without any attempt at 
representation of life or truth to 
nature. The pantaloon and harle- 
quin have nothing indeed to do 
with nature: they are entirely and 
formally fictitious—creatures alto- 
gether apart from the ordinary 
world, living in a fictitious atmo- 
sphere of their own. Far less dig- 
nified than the tragic actors of the 
northern drama, or the fine come- 
dians whom Moliére trained, they 
were at the same time in their way 
much more important and individ- 
ual, for the success of the represen- 
tations depended upon themselves 
alone. The dialogue was their own, 
and all the filling up of the rudely 
sketched plot; and as these masked 
actors were often men of genius, 
their impromptu gave opportunity 
for extraordinary exhibitions of 
dramatic power. This is visible 
throughout all Goldoni’s after-ex- 
periences of Italian actors. Though 
the chief work of his life was the 
gradual superseding of the tradition- 
al buffoonery, and substitution of 
thoroughly-worked-out and consist- 
ent comedy, yet his sense of the 
importance of the Pantalone, the 
immediate breaking down of the 
company in which this important 
personage fails, and the eager delight 


which is shown when a successor is 
discovered, shows clearly the posi- 
tion he held upon the stage. It is 
easy to perceive, however, how un- 
equal and uncertain must have been 
the performances dependent upon 
improvised dialogue. What Gol- 
doni did was, with great judgment 
and skill, to work these tradition- 
ary personages out of their inde- 
pendent position, and into the char- 
acters of his play—taking advan- 
tage of their individualities for the 
enrichment of his own character- 
drawing, and gradually reducing 
them to be the expositors of his 
sentiments, instead of lawless, if 
sometimes brilliant, interpretations 
of theirown. Moliére had exactly 
the same task to perform. But at 
this early period Goldoni had but 
little perception of what was be- 
fore him. All he knew was, that 
“le arlecchinate non mi_piace- 
vano,” and that, though his ten- 
dency was entirely towards the 
comic, he had no resource but to 
turn to the tragic drama as the only 
possible relief from harlequin and 
pantaloon. It was only after the 
experience of years that he ventured 
to act upon his own better instincts, 
and to take in hand the reformation 
of the Italian theatre, instituting in 
his native country—as had _ been 
already done in France and Eng- 
land by greater hands than his— 
the comedy of life and manners, 
which made an end of harlequin, 
and was in Italy an entirely new 
branch of the dramatic art. 

He was still far, however, from 
taking up this mission, notwith- 
standing his strong propensity for 
the theatre, when his father died at 
the town of Bagnacavallo in the year 
1731. Carlo Goldoni was then 
twenty-four, and the occupation in 
which he had found footing was an 
uncertain one, involving continual 
changes of residence—a peculiarity 
by no means displeasing to himself, 
but not at all apparently to the 
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taste of his mother, who, still in 
the first grief of her widowhood, 
was anxious to have her son with 
her, as was natural, and also to live 
at home among her own people— 
a happiness which her husband’s 
wandering taste had denied her. The 
government—or rather, the gover- 
nors—of Venice, changed every 8ix- 
teen months, and there was conse- 
quently a continual change of posts 
even among the humbler servants 
of the State, the residents and small 
officials in the outlying cities of 
Terra Firma being sent from one 
place to another with what we 
should call each change of Ministry. 
It was asort of gipsy-trade, Madame 
Goldoni said, through her tears, to 
roam thus from place to place, a 
year here and a year there, when 
the young man might be establish- 
ed in an honourable profession in 
Venice, among all his friends, and 
thus become the support and the 
consolation of her declining years. 
“ At our arrival in Venice, all our 
relations and friends joined in the 
same project. I resisted as long as 
I could, but at last was obliged to 
yield. Was I well inspired i in do- 
ing so?” he asks himself. “Should 
my mother long enjoy the company 
of her son? There seemed every 
hope that it might be so; but my 
constellation has constantly thwart- 
ed all my projects. Thalia awaited 
me in her temple, drawing me 
thither by tortuous paths, and fore- 
ing me to make trial of thorns and 
bitterness before she accorded me an 
occasional flower.” Before becom- 
ing an advocate—or, as we should 
say, being called to the Bar—in 
Venice, however, it was necessary 
to have taken the degree of Doctor 
of Laws in the University of Padua 
{whither Portia sent to old Bella- 
rio, the reader will recollect, for 
her authorities). This degree was 
granted to townsmen after five years’ 
study in the university, and to 
strangers only if they could pass a 
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satisfactory examination, “sustain 
their thesis,” and give proofs of suf- 
ficient learning. To this privilege 
of a stranger Goldoni, born in Ven- 
ice, had little right; but his family 
were originally from Modena, and 
a recommendation from the Duke 
settled this little difference. HH» 
set out, accordingly, for Padua, and 
placed himself in the hands of a 
certain “good advocate and excel- 
lent master of laws” called Radi, 
but was not perfectly successful in 
a private and informal examination 
which he had to undergo unexpect- 
edly, and looked forward with some 
alarm to the day of public trial. 
The subjects were the civil laws 
concerning intestates, and the can- 
onical regulations affecting bigamy. 
The young man worked hard till 
the hour of supper, and, having 
done all he could, resolved, with a 
trembling spirit, to give himself the 
advantage of a good night’s rest be- 
fore his examination, that his mind 
might be as clear as possible. Radi 
was almost as nervous, but, alas! 
was no more prudent than his 
friend; and besides, was appassion- 
ata per il giuoco, and no safe com- 
panion for a sufficiently hot-headed 


youth. This is how their united 


wisdom prepared for the next morn- 
ing’s work —with the triumphant 
conclusion which they had so little 
deserved :— 


‘‘My friend and I were sitting 
down to supper when five young men 
came into the room and asked leave 
to sup with us. Most willingly! Sup- 
per was served; we ate, we talked 
and laughed, and became excellent 
friends. One of the five was a candi- 
date like myself. . By-and-by 
I said good-night ‘to my companions, 
adding that to-morrow was my exam- 
ination, and I must go to bed betimes. 
At this there was much jesting and 
mocking af my punctiliousness; our 
new friends produced cards from their 
pockets, and one of them laid down 
some mioney on the table. Radi was 
the first to begin the sport: we played, 
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we passed the night playing, and he 
and I lost all our money. Before we 
rose from the table arrived the beadle 
of the college with the gown which 
I had to appear in. The bells of the 
university began to sound. I had to 
proceed there at once and make my 
appearance without having closed an 
eye all night, and with the sense of 
having lost both time and money. 
What mattered? Courage! On we 
weat; my promotore met me at the 
door, took me by the hand and placed 
me beside himself in a gallery in front 
of a semi-circle filled with a numerous 
assembly. I rose when all had taken 
their places, and began by repeating 
the ordinary forms, and proposed the 
two theses which I had to support. 
One of the deputies in the ar- 
gument fired off upon me a sillogismo 
in barbara, with quotations from the 
text of the major and minor. In my 
reply, quoting a paragraph, I made 
the mistake of changing No. 5 into 
No. 7. My supporter warned me in 
an under-tone of the slight mistake, 
and I corrected myself; upon which 
uprose Signor Arrighi (the previous 
examiner), and loudly directing his 
speech to Signor Pighi [the promotore 
of Goldoni}, ‘Signor, I protest that I 
will not suffer the slightest infringe- 
ment of the laws according to the new 
rule. All prompting of the candidate 
is prohibited. For this time I shall 
say no more—the warning is enough.’ 
**T well recollect that I was ex- 
tremely irritated by this interruption. 
I seized then the favourable moment, 
took up again the subject of my theme, 
sustained according to the scholastic 
method the doctrine and reasoning, 
the discussion of the authorities and 
the interpreters. I made a dissertation 
as far as the material would extend 
upon the succession of intestates: 
when the applause showed me that 
my heat was pardoned, I turned from 
civil law to canonical, discussed the 
article of bigamy, and treated it as I 
had treated the former. I ran over 
the laws of the Greeks and Romans, 
and did not fail to quote the councils 
of the Church. This kind of argument 
was delightful to me. I knew the 
oints by heart, and gained myself 
immortal honour. The votes were col- 
lected, and the chancellor announced 
the result. I had passed nemine peni- 


tus penitusque discrepante. There was. 
not a single vote against me, not even 
that of Signor Arrighi, who was per- 
fectly satisfied. My supporter, after 
having crowned me with the laurel, 
pronounced a eulogy upon the candi- 
date. . . . As soon as I was ap- 
proved, all came in, and I was nearly 
stupefied with compliments and em- 
braces. Radi and I then returned to 
ourinn with great satisfaction that the 
matter had ended so well, but were 
perplexed by the loss of our money. 
We got a supply, however, without 
much difficulty, and set out gloriously 
and full of triumph for Venice.” 


The day of his reception as ad- 
vocate was accompanied by cere- 
monies still more remarkable. The 
laws of Venice required that the 
new advocate should present him- 
self at the foot of the Giant’s Stairs— 
well-known and tragical scene of so 
many ascents and downfalls—and 
standing between two older mem- 
bers of the profession, expose him- 
self for an hour and a half to the 
remarks of the lively Venetian rabble 
—a curious relic of the old fashion 
of flattering that so-called sovereign 
people by which its autocrats held 
it in absolute subjection. The neo- 
phyte was in his full robes—the 
gown and “immense wig”—and 
during the time of the trial made 
so many bows and contortions that 
his back was nearly broken, and his 
wig became like a lion’s mane. 
“Every one who passed gave his 
opinion of me freely. Some said, 
Here is a youth of good dispositions ; 
others, Here is a new sweeper of 
the palace. Some embraced me, 
some laughed in my face.” Amid 
all the more serious recollections 
of that scene—the noble Stairs 
by which the Doges mounted in 
all the pomp of their investiture, 
which old Foscari descended with 
his dead son, and where the blood 
of Marino Faliero dyed the marble 
steps, —here is an association less 
tragic. To see young Goldoni, with 
that twinkle in his eyes, making un- 
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conscious notes for future use, bow- 
ing till his wig was all topsy-turvy, 
to the laughing, malicious crowd in 
lively eighteenth-century mockery 
and light-hearted cynicism, furnishes 
us with a gayer recollection. When 
this ordeal was over, Goldoni was 
taken up the Giant’s Stairs into the 
Hall of the Great Council, where he 
seated himself upon a bench, and 
“saw everything going on without 
seeing anything.” While he sat 
thus dreaming and building castles 
in the air, he had a curious en- 
counter with a sort of enchantress 
tempting him with promises of 
clients, to whom he replied as a 
good young man always ought to 


reply to Circe, refusing all her. 


offers,—a curious scene, which looks 
more like one of the fantasies of 
a dreamer than a real adventure. 
Behold him now, however, called 
to the Bar, and in a more dignified 
position if not more hopeful circum- 
stances than had hitherto been his. 
‘ He began, as is usual to the brief- 
less, with good hopes, promised on 
all hands clients who never came, 
dancing attendance at the courts to 
listen to the harangues of the mas- 
ters in the art, and gazing round 
him “to see whether my physiog- 
nomy awakened the sympathy of 
any litigants,”—a somewhat forlorn 
occupation. In six months he had 
defended one cause and gained it, 
but his “constellation” was once 
more against him. This time it 
was the failure of a marriage—which 
had advanced as far as the settle- 
ments, and was on the very eve of 
celebration—which drove him from 
Venice. The lady’s fortune turned 
out much ‘less satisfactory than was 
supposed, his own affairs were in 
disorder, and he had no means of 
maintaining a wife if the wife her- 
self did not contribute largely to 
the expenses of the household. 
Such a catastrophe is not heroic, 
but it appeared to Goldoni inevi- 
table; and notwithstanding that he 


had just made his first appearance in 
the courts with distinction, he saw 
no other outlet but to relinquish 
his hopes. and prospects, and turn 
his back once more upon Venice. 
This time he carried with him his 
first dramatic work, a tragedy called 
“ Amalassunta,” upon which he 
hoped to lay anew the foundations 
of his fortune. After various ad- 
ventures Goldoni reached Milan, 
where at last he found an oppor- 
tunity of reading his work to an 
assembly of actors and connoisseurs. 
This was in the house of the man- 
ager, whose wife was the first dancer 
of the ballet, and the whole com- 
pany was collected, as it proved 
with little reverence for the young 
author and his play, to listen to it. 
Caffariello, the first comedian, had 
already made acquaintance with 
Goldoni in Venice. Count Prato, 
one of the directors of the theatre, 
a man very learned in dramatic art, 
was also present. 


‘*T was placed at the table with 
lights, and all took their places. I 
pulled myself together for the reading, 
and announced the title of Amalas- 
sunta. Caffariello immediately sang 
the word, drawing it out and making 
it ridiculous, to the amusement of all. 
I, however, was not amused, and the 
mistress of the house interfered to 
silence the nightingale. I then read 
the names of the characters, which 
were all new, and all at once I heard 
close by me a small voice which came 
from the mouth of an old man who 
sang in the chorus, and shrieked like a 
cat, ‘Too many, too many,—there are 
two persons too many.’ I saw well 
that the circumstances were unfavour- 
able to me, and wished to give up my 
reading, but Signor Prato silenced the 
insolent, who had none of the merit of 
Caffariello, and turning to me, said: 
‘Signor, it is true that in a drama 
there are seldom more-than six or 
seven personages. When, however, 
the work is worthy, we are glad to 
find two actors more than we calcu- 
lated upon. Have, therefore,’ he 
added, ‘the goodness to proceed with 
the reading.’ I then resumed the 
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book. Act first, scene first, Clodesilo 
and Arpagone. Here Signor Caffari- 
ello asked me what was the name of 
the first character? * Signor,’ I said, 
‘it is Clodesilo.” ‘How!’ he cried; 
‘you open the scene with the first ac- 
tor, and make him appear at the mo- 
ment in which the people are coming 
in, finding their seats and making a 
noise! Per Bacco! I shall certainly 
not be your first gentleman.’ (Che 
pazienza') Signor Prato again inter- 
posed. ‘Let us see if the scene is in- 
teresting,’ he said. I then read the 
first scene, and while I repeated my 
lines,a vile fellow drew from his pock- 
et a case of music, and hummed over 
an air of his part. The mistress of the 
house then made a hundred excuses, 
and Signor Prato, taking me by the 
hand, took me into a little dressing- 
room at a distance from the sa/a, Here 
he made me sit down, took a seat him- 
self, condoled with me on the evil con- 
duct of such a company of fools, and 
begged me to read my play to him 
alone, that he might have an opportun- 
ity of judging, and might tell me hon- 
estly his opinion. I was greatly pleased 
with this act of kindness, thanked him, 
and recommenced reading from the 
first line to the last, without sparing 
him acomma. He listened attentively 
and with patience, and when it was 
concluded this was the result :— 
‘**Tt appears to me,’ he said, ‘ that 
you have studied not badly the poetics 
of Aristotle and of Horace, and have 
written your composition according to 
the true principles of tragedy. Don’t 
you know, then, that the drama set to 
music must be an imperfect work, sub- 
ject to rules and customs which are, 
no doubt, very irrational, yet must be 
strictly followed? Had you been in 
France you might have given your 
chief attention to satisfying the pub- 
lic, but here you must first please the 
actors, the composer, and even the 
painter of the decorations: everything 
has its rule, and it is high treason to 
the drama to disregard it. Listen,’ he 
added ; ‘ let me point out to you some 
of those rules which are immutable, 
but which you are ignorant of. Each 
of the three principal persons of the 
drama should sing five airs,—two in 
the first act,two in the second,and one 
in the third. The second actor and the 


second soprano can only have three, 
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and the least important of all must 
content themselves with-.one, or two 
at the most. The author of the words 
must submit all the differences of tone 
which form the chiaroscuro of music 
to the composer, and take great care 
that two pathetic airs do not come 
together. . . . Above all, he must 
take care not to give any airs of a 
touching character, or of much move- 
ment, or bravura, or rondo, to the 
least important actors.’ Signor Prato 
would have said more. ‘ Enough,’ I 
said, ‘oh, Signor! don’t take the 
trouble to continue.’ ” 


Poor Goldoni, mortified and 
humiliated beyond measure, re- 
tired without a word from this 
sudden destruction of all his hopes. 
When he got home, chilled with 
disappointment and vexation, he 
refused to sup, but ordered a fire 
to warm himself. He had his 
poor “Amalassunta” still in his 
hand. Mournfully he read over 
again some of the cherished lines 
which he had resolved never to cut 
down or modify, notwithstanding 
previous criticisms. He still found 
them full of poetry and grace, and 
burst out into vituperation of the 
system which condemned them. 
“Cursed rules!” he cried; “the 
devil fly away with the theatre, and 
all its actors and actresses, music- 
masters, decorators!—and _ thou, 
too, my unfortunate composition, 
which cost me so much trouble and 
deluded me with so many hopes, 
let the flames devour thee also!” 
exclaimed the unlucky author, 
throwing his play into the fire. 
He watched it burn almost with 
pleasure. All was over. His ex- 
citement needed an outlet somehow ; 
and when he had made this sacrifice, 
a rueful sort of satisfaction suc- 
ceeded to the previous tumult of his 
mind. By-and-by, calming down 
altogether, it occurred to him that 
it would be a pity to sacrifice his 
supper as well as his tragedy; and 
he made a hearty meal in the quiet 
which succeeded this storm, and 

















slept as usual — waking, neverthe- 
less, very early in the morning, the 
recollection of all that had happened 
planting thorns in his pillow. How- 
ever, the disappointment turned to 
his advantage in the end. He 
went next morning to the Venetian 
Resident, with whom he had some 
acquaintance, and told him the 
whole story, which amused his 
Excellency much more than it 
amused our hero, and the result 
was that this disappointment was 
consoled by the post of gen- 
tiluomo di camera; and he thus 
again entered the semi-diplomatic 
life of the little Republic—the same 
career which, to please his moth- 
er, he had given up a short time 
before. 

It was not in him, however, to 
give up the theatre, notwithstand- 
ing the disappointments it caused 
him. The second of these was 
worse than the first. All things 
seemed about to brighten for him, 
when “ Belisario” was undertaken 
by a company of players whom he 
had some share in bringing together. 
It was announced for a week before 
its appearance, “to excite the curi- 
osity of the public’’ (evidently the 
art of advertising was then in a 
very elementary state), and to secure 
a large attendance. The house was 
full, but “che detestabile rappre- 
sentanza!” cries the unfortunate 
author,—the players made a bur- 
lesque of his tragedy, while he sat 
by, sick with disgust and disap- 
pointment. “ What do you think 
of your famous ‘ Belisario’?”’ the 
chief actor, Casali, asked him, laugh- 
ing, when he saw him next morn- 
ing, coolly explaining that this was 
a practical joke on the part of 
4 comici—“ what is called, in the- 
atrical slang, an arrostita, or in 
French an attrape.” On Goldoni’s 
indignant request to be no more 
made the victim of this kind of 
pleasantry, the actor replied by en- 
gaging him to modify and alter the 
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play for the commencement of the 
theatrical season in Venice—a pro- 
posal which mended matters. 

It is impossible, however, to fol- 
low Goldoni’s progress from step to 
step, having thus arrived at the 
real beginning of his dramatic ca- 
reer. He quarrelled with his min- 
ister immediately after these events, 
and wandering disconsolately home- 
wards to return to his mother at 
Venice, suddenly: encountered at 
Verona the company to which Casali 
had attached himself, and was re- 
ceived by them with enthusiasm. 
The manager, Imer, evidently had 
the good sense to perceive that to 
secure an author of so much pro- 
mise for the special service of his 
troop would be worth his while. 
Goldoni had his “ Belisario” in his 
pocket, which he had already read 
with much applause to a little com- 
pany of priests in the house of a 
village curate, and was very ready to 
read it now to the comedians, who 
were his best patrons. The manager 
invited him to dinner, to meet the 
company; and. nothing could be 
more unlike the discomfiture and 
mortification of the previous scene 
than his reception. 


‘‘The dinner was splendid, and the 
gaiety of the players delightful. They 
drank toasts, they sang ; they tried 
every way of pleasing me; in short, 
they were bent upon securing me, and 
the whole company were candidates 
for my favour, When dinner was 
over we retired to the manager's room, 
and I read my play. It was listened 
to with the greatest attention ; and 
at the end the applause was general. 
Imer, with the air of an emperor, took 
me by the hand and said, Bravo! I 
was congratulated on all sides. Casali 
wept with satisfaction. One of the 
actors asked me very politely if his 
comrades might be so fortunate as to 
have the first representation of my 
play. Casali rose, and with great dis- 
tinctness replied, ‘Si Signore, Signor 
Goldoni has done me the honour to 
write this forme;’ and taking up the 
manuscript from the table, he added, 
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‘with the permission of the author, I 
will go at once and copy it out.’ ” 


Thus Goldoni was launched upon 
his theatrical career. He found 
afterwards that he was already 
known to these friendly players 
by some of the bagatelle teatrali 
which he was fond of composing, 
and which had impressed the saga- 
cious Imer with a sense of his ca- 
pacity. Imer himself was anxious 
to introduce the comic opera, hith- 
erto unknown in northern Italy, as 
he had himself an excellent voice, 
and possessed two actresses in the 
company who were similarly en- 
dowed. With our present know- 
ledge of the laborious training of 
prime donne, it is somewhat strange 
to read that neither these two ladies 
nor Imer himself knew a single note 
of music. “They had all taste, a 
delicate ear, and perfect execution,” 
says Goldoni, “and the public was 
completely satisfied.” This is a re- 
markable feature in the history of 
music: we are often told now that 
such and such a singer sings de- 
lightfully without any voice at all, 
art being everything, nature little 
or nothing; but this evidently was 
not the case in Goldoni’s day. 

Thus we find him at last return- 
ing to Venice, free of all diplomatic 
engagements or ties of business, and 
free to exercise the trade which had 
always pleased him best. Nothing 
could be more delightful to him 
than his new prospects. He pauses 
once more in his satisfaction and 
patriotic pleasure to afford us an- 
other glimpse of that beautiful city, 
always new even to strangers, and 
which one of her sons, returning 
after an errant career in other 
regions less wonderful, may be 
excused for finding superior to any 
other scene. Wandering about his 
native town “enjoying the gracious 
spectacle, more admirable even by 
night than by day,” his delight and 
pride flow forth in a description 


which ought to startle those too 
superior critics who would banish 
lights, and leave the canals in dark- 
ness. Most cities, Goldoni says, are 
left dark when evening falls; but 
the lights of Venice form a decora- 
tion at once useful and pleasant. 


‘*Independent of this general illu- 
mination there is that of the shops, 
which are all open till ten o’clock, 
many of them till midnight, and some 
never close at all. At midnight in 
Venice may be seen, as at mid-day in 
other places, eatables exposed for sale, 
all the taverns open, beautiful suppers 
ready in the inns and boarding-houses, 
In summer, the Piazza de San Marco 
and its environs are frequented as well 
by night as byday. The cafés areal- 
ways full of a merry crowd, both men 
and women. They sing about the 
streets, in the piazza, on the canals. 
The tradespeople sing over their 
wares, the workmen as they come 
from their work, the gondolier wait- 
ing for his master. The character of 
the nation is gay, and that of the 
language liquid and sweet.” 


Venice in her present more seri- 
ous condition, with all the respon- 
sibilities of a great city upon her 
shoulders, is perhaps less gay, sings 
less, makes a more respectable and 
wholesome distinction between the 
night and day—but yet there is 
sufficient resemblance in the picture 
to make it recognisable. The cheer- 
fulness of the great piazza, the ac- 
tive movement in the gay narrow 
streets, the twinkling tapers of the 
gondolas gleaming across the water, 
the air so free of noise yet so full 
of sound,—what other place in the 
world is so cheerful at evening- 
time? In other towns, as Goldoni 
says, “Si passeggia al bujo;” but 
darkness does not exist in the city 
of the sea. It is still perhaps the 
only place where the traveller with- 
out society or occupation can find 
as much to amuse him out of doors 
in the evening as in the day. 

It would, however, as we have 
said, be hopeless to follow Goldoni 
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in all the amusing incidents of his 
career. He turned his hand to 
everything with perpetual versatil- 
ity and readiness to serve his theatre 
and his employers. Though it had 
become his aim to reform the Italian 
theatre, to banish from it the mask- 
ed harlequins with their improvised 
buffooneries, he was too sensible to 
do anything violent, but lent his 
aid to the commedia a braccia, the 
skeleton plots constructed for these 
privileged performers when nothing 
better could be done, and made 
himself useful in every capacity— 
cobbling, mending, adapting, with 
cheerful goodwill, and securing to 
himself the good opinion of every- 
body. One story he tells of his 
reception by a certain Abbé Vi- 
valdi, a composer, and the patron 
of the prima donna for whom a 
song had to be written, reads like 
a scene out of one of his own plays. 
The Abbé received him very cold- 
ly, occupying himself with his bre- 
viary, and interrupting this sacred 
occupation by an occasional criti- 
cism. “I know you have a great 
talent for poetry,” he says. “I 
have seen your ‘ Belisario’—but 
this matter is entirely different. 
One may write a tragedy, an epic 
poem, whatever you please, without 


knowing how to make a stanza’ 


for music.” At last he consents to 
give the young dramatist the opera 
and allow him to try :— 


‘‘ Thus mocking, the Abate gave me 
the drama, a pencil, and a piece of pa- 
per, took up his breviary, and, pacin 
about the room, recited his psalms a | 
hymns. Iread the scene, made notes 
of what the composer wished, and in 
less than a quarter of an hour had put 
on the paper eight lines of an aria, 
divided in two parts. I then called 
the priest, and gave him my composi- 
tion. Vivaldi read it, frowned over 
it, read it again,and breaking out into 
cries of delight, threw down his bre- 
viary on the ground, and called 
Madame Giraud. ‘Ah!’ he cried, 
‘here is a rare fellow, an excellent 


poet. Read these versesover. They 
were made in a quarter of an hour.’ 
Then turning to me and exclaiming, 
‘Ah, signore, I ask your pardon!’ he 
embraced me, and protested that he 
should never have another poet.” 


On another occasion, Goldoni, 
always very susceptible, is deceived 
by the momentary possessor of his 
affections. The lady is faithless, 
but does not on that account in- 
tend to lose her admirer; and as 
he shows symptoms of indignation 
and estrangement, she sends him a 
tragical letter, requesting to see him 
once more, for the last time, that she 
might talk to him of matters which 
concerned her honour, and even her 
life. After some hesitation Gol- 
doni went, and found her laid out 
on a sofa, silent, making no reply 
to his questions, but from time to 
time drying her eyes—a moving 
spectacle. Enraged by her silence, 
however, he turns to leave her, not 
alarmed even by the trembling in- 
timation to which she at last gives 
vent, that he shall soon hear some- 
thing terrible about her. But when. 
he has reached the door he turns 
round to say farewell, and sees her 
with her arm raised, and a dagger 
in her hand pointed at her breast. 
Notwithstanding his acquaintance 
with the ways of i comici, Goldoni, 
frightened, rushed back to this vic- 
tim of despair, flung himself at her 
feet, dried her tears, pardoned every- 
thing, promised everything, and fully 
made up the quarrel. He heard, im- 
mediately after, that his rival had 
been entertained with a description 
of this scene, and that the false and 
too clever heroine had made a jest 
of his alarm and devotion with 
such feelings as may be imagined: 
but he did not permit these traitors 
to have the last words. His re- 
venge was as exemplary as it was 
characteristic. In his next play, 
which was a version of the story 
of Don Juan, he made the trai- 
tress go through the same scene 
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exactly on the stage, which she 
had played to his confusion in 
private. “ Completa vendetta, con- 
tro la Passalacqua,”—he heads the 
incident, with vindictive delight. 
He made her use the very same 
dagger, to complete her humilia- 
tion. If this employment of his 
personal observation for the uses of 
the theatre was somewhat malig- 
nant, it was at least quite justifiable ; 
and it became his constant practice 
to give reality to his art by sketches 
from life. Now it is a well-known 
figure from the piazza—a wandering 
pedlar, with his familiar cry—whom 
he transports into the comedy ; now 
an incident from some well-known 
family imbroglio, or ludicrous scene 
from private life. One play suc- 
ceeded another with a perpetual 


activity and energy which are aston- 


ishing to hear of. Most of them 
indeed are now unknown to fame. 
They supplied the necessities of the 
moment, and kept the author in 
perpetual commotion; but they 
were not all successful, even at the 
moment; and the dramatist records, 
with perfect impartiality, his failures 
as well as his successes. 

He was not, however, even now 
without intervals of other occupa- 
tion. Going to Genoa with his 
troop, a happy accident brought 
him acquainted with the lady who, 
he says, formé la delizia della mia 
vita—who indemnified him for all 
the harm done him by women, and 
reconciled him with the del sesso. 
He saw her at her window, which 
was opposite his own, and hastened 
to make acquaintance with her 
father, by whom he was introduced 
in due time to the family, and all 
went according to his wishes. His 
wife became his constant com- 
panion, always his best friend and 
most delightful associate. It must 
be added that Goldoni, notwith- 
standing various peccadilloes not 
much thought of in his time, was 
amiable and kind in all his re- 


lationships. He was the tenderest 
of sons to his mother; the bene- 
factor and support of a brother 
considerably more vagabond in his 
tendencies than himself, which is 
saying much—whose children he 
adopted finally; and dutiful to all 
his belongings. How he made all 
his old uncles and aunts, “who 
never laughed,” to laugh at his 
expense, and told them stories and 
cheered their dim old lives, is one 
of his favourite anecdotes. “To 
tell the truth,” he says compla- 
cently, after this latter narrative, 
“T had perhaps more success in 
talking than even in writing.” 
When he took his wife home to 
Venice his mother was “ enchanted 
with her sweetness ;” and even his 
aunt, though not so easily pleased, 
regarded her with the most friend- 
ly eyes. “ We were altogether a 
model family,” he says; “peace 
reigned in the house, and I was 
the happiest man in the world.” 
This state of perfect felicity, how- 
ever, was too good to last. His 
Genoese connections got for him the 
position of Consul in Venice, which 
brought him a great deal of trouble 
and little pay; his brother brought 
him into difficulties of various 
kinds, and the bonds of his theatri- 
cal connections grew a little loose. 
His journeys were sometimes un- 
fortunate, and a sort of pause en- 
sued in his career. This led toa 
curious episode in his life. While 
wandering about without any spe- 
cial aim, visiting the Tuscan cities, 
about which he had always been 
curious, he found himself in Pisa, 
and having visited most of its lions, 
was attracted by a glimpse through 
a doorway of a garden vastissimo, 
in which a great number of people 
were assembled, seated in the shade 
of a vine-covered trellis or pergola, 
This was, as he discovered from the 
doorkeeper, a colony of Arcadians 
called the Colonia Altea. Always 
curious, and desirous of further 
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acquaintance with the customs 
of the place in which he found 
himself, Goldoni asked if he too 
might be admitted, and was allowed 
to pass. A place was given him 
in the circle; and there he sat and 
listened, “hearing both good and 
bad, and applauding the one as 
much as the other.” 


‘‘All had their eyes on me, and 
seemed curious to know who I was. 
There came into my head a wish to 
satisfy their curiosity. The man who 
had admitted me was not far off. I 
called him and begged him to ask of 
the head of the association whether 
it might be permitted to a stranger to 
express in verse the satisfaction which 
he felt. The head of the academy 
announced my request aloud, and the 
whole assembly agreed to it. I had 
in my head a sonnet, written in my 
youth on a similar occasion, and 
hastily changing some words of local 
signification, I repeated my fourteen 
lines with such tones and inflections 
of voice as brought out fully both the 
thyme and the sentiment. The son- 
net passed for an impromptu, and was 
received with the highest applause. 
I do not know if the meeting was 
over, but all rose and crowded around 
me. Behold me surrounded with new 
friendships, and with many acquaint- 
ances to choose from. That of Signor 
Fabri was the most pleasant to me 
and the most advantageous. All the 
shepherds of ‘Arcadia gathered round 
me. I dined with one, supped with 
another, and as the Pisans are extra- 
ordinarily courteous to strangers, they 
treated me with the greatest attention 
and consideration. I had declared 
myself as an advocate of Venice, 
and had told a portion of my adven- 
tures; and seeing that I was without 
employment, but capable of under- 
taking it, they proposed to me to re- 
sume again the toga which I had given 
up, promising me clients. . . . In short, 
they kept me at Pisa by their advice, 
and I had the good fortune to please 
them.” 


From the wandering dramatist of 
a troop of strolling players to the 
respectable avvocato of Pisa, what 
a change! but this was not uncom- 
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mon in Goldoni’s strange exist- 
ence. He lived here three years 
full of occupation, with more work 
than he could undertake—but to- 
wards the end of that period again 
began to be restless. And once 
more, his retreat being discovered, he 
had renewed applications from his 
friends among z'comici, for plays, 
and worked day and night to fulfil 
both trades,—working for the courts 
in the day, for the stage by night. 
The seclusion which was necessary 
for this continual toil did not 
satisfy the Pisans, who, though 
they were delighted to see him 
busy, were very reluctant that he 
should “ forget the delicious diver- 
sion of poetry.” Anon, Signor 
Fabri appeared on the scene, bring- 
ing with him two large packets, 
each containing a diploma, one ad- 
mitting Goldoni to the Arcadia of 
Roma, under the name of Polisseno, 
the other investing him with the 
imaginary lands of Tegee; “then 
all in chorus saluted me by the 
name of Polisseno Tagejo, and em- 
braced me cordially as their fellow- 
shepherd and brother. For you 
will erage dear reader,” says the 
neophyte, seeing the fun of it all, 
“that we Arcadians were rich. We 
had lands in Greece, which we 
cultivated with the sweat of our 
brow, reaping a harvest of bays, if 
nothing else, making solemn sport 
with our canzonets and our pas- 
toral titles.” This gentle society, 
with all its affectations, flourished 
throughout Italy. At Florence 
Goldoni was present at one of its 
assemblies, where a poet “sang for 
a quarter of an hour in the manner 
of Pindar.” The evening entertain- 
ments everywhere were more or less 
coloured by the prevailing taste. 
“Cards were preceded by literary 
conversations, and each member 
would recite a little composition, 
either of his own or a friend’s.” 
The Italians were far too quick- 
witted not to see the ridicule even 
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of their own proceedings; and even 
in the midst of Arcadia there is al- 
ways a twinkle in Goldoni’s eye. 
The same sort of solemn sport went 
on in England in all the pretty cot- 
eries, where Miss Seward and her 
contemporaries laid down the law 
—but a little later, as the flowery 
season is always later in the north. 
But alas! this fine time—with 
the chambers full of briefs, the 
evenings all melodious with those 
Arcadian warblings, and a play ab- 
bozzato in haste by night, when all 
the world, except his faithful wife, 
was asleep—was once more too fine 
to last. By-and-by the dramatist’s 
wandering fancy drew more and 
more to his old trade, and perhaps 
his hereditary disinclination to 
stay too long in one place began 
to move within him. At all events, 
towards the end of his third year 
at Pisa, in 1746, when he was 
approaching forty, he threw the 
advocate’s robe, the toga which he 
had twice assumed, behind him, 
and allied himself with another 
player-company, with whom he set 
out for Venice. Here, with occa- 
sional visits to other cities—Bo- 
logna, Pavia, &c.—he spent the 
next fifteen years of his life, the 
period of full maturity, producing 
a countless number of dramatic 
works for the exigencies of his com- 
pany, in which there were no “ long 
runs,” but which staked its credit 
on producing a large number of 
new pieces every season. In one, 
Goldoni pledged himself to pro- 
duce sixteen—and he kept his 
word. He and his players thus 
held Venice in a state of continual 
expectation. Now genteel comedy, 
now broad farce, even occasion- 
ally—but this against his will— 
a variation of the traditional com- 
media a braccia—nothing came 
amiss to him. Sometimes he adapt- 
ed old plots, sometimes invented 
new. He took the characters of 


his players for the basis of his 
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sketches, and made them the ex- 
ponents of their own weaknesses, 
to the admiration, and, it is to be 
hoped, amendment of the crowd. 
He was always ready, always busy, 
with keen observant eyes on the 
watch for every new development 
of the humours of humanity, catch- 
ing follies on the wing, and letting 
nothing pass him that could be 
turned touse. Perhaps Venice and 
the players at the end got a little 
tired, also, of the dazzling readiness 
and versatility of an author who 
was always fit for his work, never 
scamped anything or refused it, or 
saved himself exertion. At all 
events, after this long spell of con- 
tinuous labour, when the time of 
his engagement with the company 
of Medeboi was over, Goldoni turn- 
ed a favourable ear to the invita- 
tions addressed to him from France. 
These proceeded, in the first instance, 
from Zannucci, who held the post of 
first gentleman (primo amoroso) in 
the Italian theatre in Paris. Goldoni 
had always longed to go to Paris ; 
and though his friends shook their 
heads, his perverse humour carried 
the day. He set out with his wife 
and his nephew, professedly for 
two years, but he never returned to 
Italy. The brightness, and gaiety, 
and splendour of Paris, before any 
shadow of revolution had got into 
the air—the pleasures of the Court 
and the favour shown to him— 
dazzled the pleasure-loving Italian. 
Paris had cast a spell upon him, he 
says. He could not prevail upon 
himself to quit a country which 
had received him so favourably, 
and where the life and manners of 
the people were so entirely to his 
fancy. It could not be said, how- 
ever, that the object for which he 
was called to Paris was in any way 
accomplished. He lingered on his 
journey to begin with, asking, with 
some bravado, how he could pos- 
sibly have left one of the first cities 
in France, Lyons, without casting a 
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glance at it? “It will perhaps be 
said,” he continues, “that ten days 
were more than was necessary to 
see Lyons. But they were not too 
many for the dinners and suppers 
to which I was invited by the 
rich merchants.” Thus Goldoni tra- 
velled at his ease, perhaps thinking 
himself now a sufficiently great 
man to be indifferent to times and 
seasons. But when he reached 
Paris, he found once more, as in 
his very first beginning, that the 
old habits of the Italian stage were 
too strong for his new art of comedy. 
Some of the actors, indeed, the 
amorosi especially, were eager for 
written dialogue; but the others, 
the bufi, “who were not accus- 
tomed to learn anything by heart, 
were ambitious of making a bril- 
liant figure without the trouble 
of studying.” The first of Gol- 
doni’s works which they attempted 
to act was a commedia a braccia, 
which, played at Fontainebleau 
before the Court, was a complete 
failure. He declares that he had 
never made any account of it, and 
was not surprised by its non-success. 
“Tt had the usual inconvenience 
of such representations. The actor 
who improvises must sometimes 
speak nonsense, and thus spoil an 
entire scene and ruin a composition.” 

But he could not struggle against 
fate, or even against the company 
of players, who would have their 
way. He attempted, indeed, to 
lead them into better paths as he 
had done with his troop in Italy; 
but such dialogues as they would 
accept had to be kept within the 
straitest limits, and Goldoni had 
the mortification to see his next 
piece, written expressly for Paris, 
fall after four representations. “I 
resolved to go away at once; but 
how could I leave Paris, which had 
bewitched me?’ he says. He re- 
mained, but under another transfor- 
mation scarcely less curious than 
that which had made the wander- 
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ing playwright into a learned avvo- 
cato. He became Italian master and 
reader to the poor old princesses, the 
Graille, Chiffe, and Coche of their 
father. To Goldoni these poor 
good women, undergoing the mar- 
tyrdom of Louis XV.’s profligate 
Court, were stately princesses, benef- 
icent and gracious, in a paradise of 
royal splendours and delights. It 
is clear that this royal Court, with 
its ceremonies and greatness—the 
courtiers all in velvet and gold—the 
fine ladies—the divinity, however 
equivocal, that hedges a king,— 
transported altogether the pleasure- 
loving Venetian, who had known 
only the shabby state of a small re- 
public or principality shorn of all its 
ancient greatness. To him there 
were no shadows of coming events 
upon the path. Paris was all gaiety 
and happiness—a peaceful city ; and 
the death of Louis XV. was a nation- 
al calamity in his unenlightened 
eyes. The king was “the most devout 
of kings, the most tender of fathers, , 
the most kind of masters” to Gol- 
doni. What desolation in his loss 
for the family that adored him, and 
for France which had given him the 
tender name of the bdien-aimé / 
“ But dry your tears, O Frenchmen,” 
cries the stranger; “ Providence has 
given him a successor whose virtues 
will form your happiness. 
You have always been accustomed 
to distinguish your kings by some 
special title, names made immortal 
by posterity. What honourable 
name will you select for Louis XVI.? 
I am too old to know what 
choice you make, but I anticipate 
that happiness in my heart by call- 
ing him Louis the Wise.” Poor 
doomed Louis! those innocent, 
foolish predictions read now like 
the cruelest irony. 

Space, however, forbids us to 
linger upon this curiously unen- 
lightened view of a national con- 
dition so alarming, and of all the 
half-developed forces which were 
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sweeping on with ever a larger and 
stronger current to the most terrible 
cataracts of national passion. We 
must content ourselves now with a 
brief indication of the last great 
incident in Goldoni’s life—the com- 
= of his play, the “ Burbero 

enefico,” which he wrote in French, 
and adapted to the French stage 
with the utmost success. This was 
in 1771, when he had attained the 
ripe age of sixty-four; and it is not 
to be wondered at if such a triumph 
—at once over his careless country- 
men and the ill fortune that had 
attended him hitherto in Paris— 
filled the old man’s bosom with 
pride and gratification. It was no 
small proof of his unabated strength 
and genius that he should have at- 
tained such a success with the most 
polished company of actors and the 
most critical audience in the world. 
He was called upon the stage by 
the enthusiastic public at the end 
of the performance, to his great 
bewilderment—such a compliment 
being unknown in Italy, and alto- 
gether unexpected on his part. The 
performance was so praised on all 
hands, that Goldoni, who was no 
fool, and judged his own produc- 
tions with great impartiality, almost 
missed the prick of wholesome criti- 
cism. That he might procure this, 
and also that he might make the 
acquaintance of the most distin- 
guished personage within his reach, 
he sought and obtained an_inter- 
view with Rousseau, then newly 
returned to Paris. Goldoni found 
the philosopher on the highest floor 
of a poor little hétel garni, and was 
received in a tiny ante-room by a 
woman, “neither young nor beauti- 
ful, nor even polite,” whom he took 
for a servant, and who inquired his 
name. “Ah,” she said, “he ex- 
— you. I will let my husband 
now.” 


‘A moment after, entering the room, 
Isaw the renowned author of ‘ Emile’ 
occupied in copying music. Although 
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I had been warned what to expect, I 
could not refrain from a shiver of in- 
dignation. He received me with a 
frank and friendly manner, rose to 
meet me, and holding out the sheet 
in his hand, said, ‘ Look at that !-—-no 
one can copy music like me. I don’t 
believe any réle can come from the 
press so fine and exact as mine. But 
come to the fire and warm yourself,’ 
he added. It was but a step to the 
chimney. The fire had need of more 
wood, and Madame Rousseau herself 
brought it. I rose up to make room, 
and offered her a chair. ‘No, no, 
don’t disturb yourself,’ said her hus- 
band ; ‘my wife has other things to do, 
occupations of her own.’ I confess 
that my heart ached. To see such a 
man made into a copyist, and his wife 
the servant, was such a painful sight 
that I could not conceal my distress 
and surprise, though I said nothing. 
Rousseau, however, who observed 
everything, perceived my trouble, and 
drew from me, by divers questions, the 
reason of my silence and bewilder- 
ment. ‘How,’ he said, ‘you pity 
me because of my present occupation! 
Would it be better in your opinion to 
write books for people who cannot 
read, and give occasion for the articles 
of malignant journalists? You are 
wrong. | love music passionately, and 
copy only the best, by which I earn 
my living and please my fancy at the 
same time. But you, you yourself,’ he 
continued, ‘ what are you doing here? 
You have come to Paris for no better 
purpose than to work for the Italian 
players. They are lazy fellows: they 
eare nothing for your work,—eh via/ 
go away, go back to your home. I 
know that there you are wished for 
and expected.’ 

** ¢ Signor,’ Ianswered, interrupting 
him, ‘ youare right. The carelessness 
of my players had almost made me 
give up Paris; but I have since taken 
up other views. I have just written 
a play in French > *¥ou have 
written a play in French!’ he cried, 
with an air of great astonishment. 





‘* What do you intend to do with it?’ 


‘To have it played at the theatre.’ 
‘What theatre?’ ‘The Francais.’ 
‘And you blame me for wasting my 
time! It is you who waste yours, 
and hopelessly.’ ‘But my play is 
already accepted.’ ‘Is it possible? 
But Iam not surprised; the players 
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have no common-sense. They accept 
and refuse by caprice. Granted that 
your play has been received, it will 
never bear another representation; 
and it would be worse for you if it did 
so.’ ‘But, signor, how can you judge 
of a work which you have not seen?’ 
‘I know the Italian taste as well as I 
know the French. They are totally 
unlike each other; and, with your per- 
mission, it is impossible at your age 
to begin to write in a new language.’ 
‘Your reflections, oh signor, are very 
just, I do not deny it; but these diffi- 
culties may be got over, it appears. 
I have submitted my play to many 
excellent judges, persons of great intel- 
ligence, and all seem satisfied.’ ‘ Ah, 
you have been flattered; you have 
been deceived; they have made fun 
of you. Let me see your work. Iam 
frank, free-spoken, and sincere. I 
will tell you the truth about it.’ ” 


The work, however, was then in 
the hands of the copiers at the 
Francais, and could not be sub- 
jected to this alarming critic—and 
circumstances occurred which pre- 
vented Goldoni, as he tells us, from 
ever sending it. He thought no 
doubt that, after all, the unanimous 
French public, in the impartiality 
of a public audience, was a better 
judge even than Rousseau. 

Goldoni’s old age seems to have 
been spent in tranquillity and com- 
fort in the Paris for which he had 
taken so great an affection. He 
lived on the edge of the storm 
without being in the least affected 
by it or suspecting what was com- 
ing. The Italian company, which 
was so careless of his efforts, lan- 
guished out of existence, coming to 
him at its last gasp for help, when 
the old dramatist, with character- 
istic zeal and liberality, immedi- 
ately wrote six plays for them, 
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three long and three short, for 
which they paid him honourably— 
but he supposes that they had not 
the time to study them, for not 
one was ever played. Perhaps it 
was no worse for Goldoni’s reputa- 
tion that it should have been so. 
He does not seem to have taken 
either the downfall of his native 
theatre or the suppression of these 
productions of his old age at all to 
heart. His autobiography ends in his 
eightieth year with amusing details 
of an old man’s tranquil vegetation, 
with his old wife, still his dearest 
companion, by his side. When he 
could not sleep at.night he had an 
infallible remedy in the shape of a 
dictionary of the Venetian dialect, 
which he had all his life intended 
to compile, but which, according to 
his past experience, had always sent 
him to sleep when he attempted to 
work at it. This uncompleted work 
he kept by his bedside, and found 
it, as a remedy against sleeplessness, 
always invaluable. 

Thus the old eighteenth century, 
so thoughtless, so light-hearted, so 
free of responsibility for all that 
was coming—with all its little 
formalities and vanities, its Arca- 
dian canzonets, its endless diver- 
sions, its sense of superiority to all 
that had gone before, and inau- 
gurations of an improved system 
in comedies and in grave matters, 
came tranquilly to'an end. It was 
not to end so easily on the greater 
stage, of which old Goldoni, dozing 
over his Venetian dictionary, per- 
ceived none of the complications. 
It was a tragedy and no comedy 
for which Paris was then preparing. 
But our playwright had no insight 
into things so terrible and great. 

2M 
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TARIFF REFORM. 


Ix our March number we ven- 
tured to prophesy that at the next 
election the working people of town 
and country would indicate their 
preference for a policy which should 
guard their industry from destruc- 
tion by foreign bounties and pro- 
hibitory tariffs. The circumstances 
attending, and the result of, the 
Preston, North Durham, and North 
Lincolnshire elections; the support 
accorded to the Fair Trade League, 
the National League, and other 
kindred organisations by the leaders 
of large bodies of artisans and handi- 
craftsmen ; the important debate on 
Mr, Ritchie’s motion ; the fact that 
the ex-President of the Board of 
Trade and senior member for Liver- 
pool spoke and voted for it, while 
Sir Stafford Northcote and all the 
leading members of the late Govern- 
ment followed him into the lobby; 
the outspoken declarations of county 
members like Mr. Staveley Hill, Mr. 
Sykes, Lord Brooke, Mr. Chaplin, 
Mr. Baring, and others in favour of 
a duty on corn ; and the general dis- 
cussion to which the hitherto abor- 
tive attempts to renew the French 
Treaty of Commerce have given 
rise throughout the country,—all 
tend to confirm the view we then 
expressed, and seem to demand at 
our hands a consideration of the 
main questions involved in the con- 
troversy. 

It will be our endeavour in the 
following pages to draw to a head 
certain patent facts, and to evolve 
from them a practicable solution of 
the difficulties which undoubtedly 
accompany any attempt to effect a 
statesmanlike and permanent reform 
of the tariff. 

When Sir Robert Peel introduced 


a partial system of free imports in 
1846, he appealed principally to 
two arguments in favour of the 
experiment: the first, of a tempor- 
ary character, and savouring more 
of a pretext than a reason, was 
drawn from the Irish famine. Of 
that, it is sufficient here to say that 
opening the ports to foreign grain 
by an Order in Council (a course 
analogous to that subsequently 
taken with respect to Sir Robert’s 
favourite measure, the Bank Char- 
ter Act) would have met the tem- 
porary emergency far more quickly 
and completely. The second soared 
into the uncongenial and deceptive 
regions of prophecy. 

‘* Choose,” exclaimed the once wary 
and cautious chief of the Tory party, 
‘your motto—‘Advance’ or ‘Recede.” 
Many countries are watching with 
anxiety the selection you may make. 
Determine for ‘ Advance,’ and it will 
be the watchword which will animate 
and encourage in every State the 
friends of Liberal commercial policy. 
Sardinia has taken the lead. Naples 
is relaxing her protective duties, and 
favouring British produce. Prussia is 
shaken in her adherence to restriction. 
The government of France will be 
strengthened ; and backed by the intel- 
ligence of the reflecting, and by con- 
viction of the real welfare of the great 
body of the community, will perhaps 
ultimately prevail over the self-inter- 
est of the commercial and manufac- 
turing aristocracy which now pre- 
dominates in the Chambers.” * 


These glowing anticipations were 
answered at the time, and, though 
repeated by Mr. Gladstone with 
respect to France in 1860, have 
been refuted by facts ever since. 
In truth, Sir Robert Pee] and the 
founders of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League fell into the not unnatural 





* Speech on second reading of Corn-Law Repeal Bill—Feb. 16, 1846. 
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but egregious mistake of assuming 
that States as they became demo- 
cratic would cease to be protec- 
tionist. Lord Sherbrooke in 1866 
realised the absurdity of this as- 
sumption, and opposed any sensible 
reduction of the franchise on the 
ground, among others, that it 
would lead to the adoption of a 
Protectionist policy. A | aay at 
the present fiscal condition of 
the civilised globe will show how 
utterly Sir Robert, Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Cobden, and Mr. Bright mis- 
conceived the tendency of that 
growing democratic power and in- 
fluence of which doubtless they 
were conscious, and to which the 
last-named politicians, at any rate, 
looked forward with hope and 
exultation. Every one of the coun- 
tries specified by Sir Robert Peel 
was then controlled by a despotism 
or a bureaucracy; all are now free, 
—some with the freedom of univer- 
sal suffrage; but in which can the 
most sanguine member of the Cob- 
den Club detect the least symptom 
of a popular abandonment of Pro- 
tection? In France a new Chamber 
has just been elected by universal 
suffrage, and without the usual 
Governmental pressure. Has Free- 
Trade, or, as the system is there 
more logically called, libre ea- 
change, made its voice ever heard 
at the Balloting urns? So far as 
we know, what in England would 
be styled Protection is triumphant 
from one end of democratic France 
to the other. Cross the Atlantic, 
and what is the spectacle presented 
by the other great Republic? That 
of a nation determined to suffice to 
itself, and having achieved that 
object, to push its products and 
manufactures into other markets. 
The almost incredible efforts which 
are being persistently made in the 
United States to secure these two 
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imperial objects are fully described 
in Mr. Drammond’s interesting and 
able ‘ Trade Reports,’ * and we will 
here only specify three,—lIst, the 
successful experiments which have 
been made to extract first-class 
sugar from sorghum, which promise 
in a few years to render the United 
States independent of Cuba for its 
supply of sugar; 2d, the cultiva- 
tion of tea, which is yet in its in- 
fancy; 3d, the cultivation of jute 
and other fibrous plants, which, 
aided by a new patented machine, 
is likely before long to exclude the 
jute of India and the manufac- 
tures of Dundee from the American 
markets. With such objects in 
view, and with success visibly 
crowning them, what reason is 
there to hope that the United 
States will relax that protective 
system under which unprecedent- 
ed agricultural and manufacturing 
triumphs are being achieved, while 
the Customs continue to bring in in- 
creased receipts to their Exchequer? 

Virtually the defeat of the South 
in the Civil War was the destruc- 
tion of the free-trade party in the 
States; and the hope sometimes 
expressed by sanguine members of 
the Cobden Club that the farming 
interests in the West will ultimate- 
ly force free-trade on the Republic, 
has no reasonable foundation. The 
Prime Minister of Canada last year, 
as the Duke of Rutland reminded 
his Sheffield audience the other day, 
gave the Manchester deputation a 
very decided intimation of his 
opinion that the fiscal policy of 
the Dominion would continue to 
be protective; and no signs of an 
intention to adopt free imports are 
visible on the part of the wealthy 
and democratic colony of Victoria. 
Thus, whether we turn to the Old 
World or the New, wherever free 
institutions prevail, a fixed deter- 





* Nos. 21, 1880; and 20, 1881. 
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mination to foster and protect na- 
tive industry is apparent; and it is 
Turkey—despotic, decrepit Turkey, 
that empire which our radical free- 
importers would have joyfully blot- 
ted out of the map of Europe— 
that alone maintains a low tariff, 
and encourages foreign imports by 
a moderate duty of eight per cent. 
In the early days of corn-law 
repeal, “when Hope was young,” 
enthusiasts like the late Mr. Hume 
were wont to declare that it mat- 
tered not whether England pro- 
duced another blade of wheat or 
not; and even Mr. Mechi solemnly 
advised the agriculturists to aban- 
don the growth of corn for that of 
potatoes. But those of that school 
who stil] survive are now driven 
by the force of facts to hold a very 
different language; and Mr. Bright 
has recently informed the distressed 
and alarmed manufacturers of the 
north, that the depression of their 
own industries is occasioned by, 
and will be contemporaneous with, 
that of the greatest of all domestic 
industries —agriculture. Of the 
truth of this tardy admission on the 
part of the great demagogue, no 
reasonable man can entertain a 
doubt; but the extent of its logical 
consequences may not be equally 
apparent. It means, however, no- 
thing less than this: that in the 
quixotic attempt to encounter hos- 
tile tariffs with free imports, the 
staple manufactures of this country 
are doomed, unless they can be 
sustained by a flourishing and suc- 
cessful agriculture. The next step 
in the argument is obvious—that 
for the sake of manufactures, no 
less than agriculture, it is the duty 
of the Legislature to devise the 
most yo and efficient means for 
arresting that decay of agricultural 


wealth which is now, on Mr. 
Bright’s own showing, fatally re- 
acting on manufactures. Let as, 


then, examine for a moment the 
more prominent of those indirect 
means of benefiting or stimulating 
agriculture which have recently 
attracted public notice. 

First of all, we have the parrot- 
like indefinite cry, Reform the 
Land Laws, and abolish the Law of 
Primogeniture. If by the former 
is meant diminish the cost, and 
remove obstacles in the way, of the 
sale and transfer of landed prop- 
erty, we cordially concur with the 
proposition, and recommend the 
Government to adopt and press for- 
ward next session Lord Cairns’s ad- 
mirable measures, which this year 
they “damned with faint praise,” 
and declined to support. But is 
there one intelligent farmer in Great 
Britain who believes that any con- 
ceivable alteration of the land laws 
will of itself convert agriculture into 
a profitable pursuit? Is there a 
tenant who would, if he could, by 
the outlay of money under the cheap- 
est legal forms, convert himself into 
a proprietor? We know not such a 
man. The only result of abolishing 
the so-called Law of Primogeniture 
would be, in some few instances, 
to break up large estates which, as 
all the world knows, are precisely 
those on which the combat against 
bad seasons and unremunerative 
prices is best and longest maintain- 
ed. Next come the comforters of 
the school of Job’s friends: they 
bid the distressed agriculturists 
take heart; sometime or other— 
fifteen or twenty years hence— 
American population will have 
overtaken or surpassed American 
food production, and then British 
and Irish agriculture will be again 
remunerative. We regret that Mr. 
Pell should have apparently lent 
the sanction of his name to this 
helpless if not hopeless view of the 
case. In the first place, it takes no 
note of the ever-increasing food sup- 
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plies which India, Australasia, and 
Canada, to say nothing of Egypt 
and Europe, are pouring into our 
markets; and in the second, it as- 
sumes that the existing race of 
farmers can continue their losing 
struggle against unremunerative 
prices for an indefinite period. 
But as Prior’s knight of the road, 
when exhorted on the scaffold to 
think of the feast awaiting him 
in Paradise,— 

‘«¢ To-morrow,’ exclaimed in a fright,— 
‘He that’s hanged before noon -must 

think of to-night ;’” 

so the British and Irish farmer 
cannot afford to wait for the tardy 
relief so hazily promised him by 
these waiters upon Providence; nor 
ought he to expect the recent sud- 
den rise in the price of wheat to be 
more than temporary. Indeed, re- 
garded rightly, it should act as a 
warning to all who wish to see the 
price of bread kept steadily at a mo- 
derate figure ; for to what is it main- 
ly owing? Toa speculative conspir- 
acy on the part of an American 
ring, the success of which demon- 
strates the unwisdom of leaving 
our people dependent on a foreign 
country for their food supplies. 

If we want to see the dire straits 
to which the yearly increasing de- 
pendence of the country on Amer- 
ica for food may reduce us, let us 
for a moment look at the spectacle 
now presented in Lancashire. Why 
are the factories in all her principal 
towns brought to a standstill, and 
why are her operatives likely to be 
doomed to eat the bread of idle- 
ness? Because, acting on princi- 
ples of trade accepted as sound by 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain, a 
ring of Liverpool capitalists has 
thought fit to establish a cotton- 
corner. If this can be done in the 
green tree, what shall be done in 
the dry? If Liverpool merchants 
do not scruple in the course of trade 
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to produce a temporary paralysis of 
industry in Lancashire, why should 
we expect a more chivalrous respect 
for the stomachs of our people on 
the part of regrators and forestallers 
at San Francisco or Chicago? It is 
then no idle, meaningless question 
to ask, Is it safe to be thus increas- 
ingly dependent, even in time of 
peace, on foreign supplies of corn ? 
The peril of that dependence in 
time of war needs no exposition, 
On the highest grounds, therefore, 
of imperial policy and national ex- 
istence, we claim that British and 
Irish agriculture shall no longer be 
exposed to the unregulated and 
capricious severity of foreign com- 
petition. 

We need not travel far to see 
the futility of the reliance which 
is expressed in some quarters on 
peasant proprietorship to stem - 
tide of agricultural depression. 
two distinct parts of eet aa om 
properties existed previous to free 
imports,—in the Lake district, and 
in the Isle of Axholme, Have 
these peasant properties—aided, be 
it remembered, by the laws which, 
according to the school of reasoners 
against whom we are contending, 
throw impediments in the way of 
the sale of land—stood the strain of 
foreign competition and agricultural 
depression? Not so: the race of 
“ Statesmen” has wellnigh perished 
out of the dales of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland, and no class 
connected with the land has of late 
suffered more severely than the 
small proprietors of the once-pros- 
perous Isle of Axholme. 

An instructive commentary on 
the panacea of long leases on 
favourable terms, is afforded by 
the solemn resolution passed at: 
the National Convention in Dub- 
lin, warning tenants against ac- 
cepting leases for fifteen years 
from the Land Commission, in 
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face of the increasing importations 
of American agricultural produce. 
That which is true of wheat is 
also true of beef and bacon and 
cheese; and the producers of these 
articles of food in Great Britain 
and Ireland must expect severe 
competition in them from our own 
Colonies, as well as from the United 
States. Something, then, more real 
and more immediate than this policy 
of expectation is required to meet the 
crisis. Reform local taxation and 
establish county boards, is the sug- 
gestion made in some political quar- 
ters. It is possible that something 
more may be done to lighten the pres- 
sure of the rates on the owners and 
occupiers of real property. But com- 
— with the remission effected by 
ord Beaconsfield’s Government, it 
must be small; and we know that 
the effect of that transference of 
£2,000,000 from local to imperial 
taxation has not been largely appre- 
ciated by the rural population. A set 
is now made against the education 
and highway rates. In England, the 
former is but little felt in rural par- 
ishes; for there, as a rule, school 
boards do not exist, nor, conse- 
quently, school rates. A portion 
of the highway rate might un- 
questionably be charged to the pub- 
lic exchequer, and we hope that 
amount of relief will be afforded to 
agriculture. It is not, however, in 
such slight readjustments of taxa- 
tion that agriculture can find the 
assistance it needs. No one with 
any knowledge of country life pre- 
tends that the creation of county 
boards, and their election by house- 
hold suffrage, would diminish the 
pressure of the rates. We have 
thus rapidly considered the various 
schemes for the relief of agricul- 
tural depression which find favour 
with those who would maintain 
the present system of free imports ; 
and we find them, each singly, or 


altogether, unsatisfactory and fu- 
tile as a sufficient and permanent 
remedy. 

With respect to our waning man- 
ufactures, it is not necessary to dis- 
cuss proposals for their resuscita- 
tion, for the simple reason that, 
with the benevolent exception of a 
self-denying ordinance on the part 
of some ladies to wear no woollen 
articles except those woven out of 
home-grown wool, we are not aware 
of any, short of that which is the 
subject matter of this article, Tariff 
Reform. Some people ‘appear to 
regard the present tariff as the per- 
fection of fiscal wisdom, at least as 
to the principles on which it is 
based, and to shrink from inquiry 
into its claim to our respect. Such 
at any rate is not the opinion of 
that consistent free importer, Sir 
Louis Mallet, who, in a letter 
to the chairman of the Cobden 
Club, declares that our tariff re- 
quires to be purged. We agree 
with him to some extent: the ex- 
isting duties on tobacco, tea, and 
some qualities of wine are far too 
high, and ought to be lowered. But 
at the outset it is necessary to 
set clearly before our readers the 
amount now contributed by the 
customs to the total taxation of the 
country, compared to what it was 
previous to Mr. Gladstone’s revision 
of the tariff in 1860. The estimated 
customs revenue for the current year 
is £19,180,000. The customs re- 
venue for 1859-60 was £24,460,901; 
but the estimated expenditure of 
this year is £85,472,369, and 
the total expenditure of 1859-60 
was £71,089,669. It will be thus 
seen at a glance how far the cus- 
toms have fallen short of recouping 
themselves during the last twenty 
years, and how large has been the 
increase of purely domestic taxation 
for imperial purposes. But from the 
large supplementary estimates which 
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have been produced since the Budget, 
it is clear that the expenditure will 
reach at least £86,000,000; and, as 
the present Government boasts to 
be the most economical of Govern- 
ments, even to refusing £5000 for 
purifying the air of Cyprus by plant- 
ing eucalyptus trees, we may as- 
sume, until at any rate the Tories 
come in again, that £86,000,000 
a-year will be the future normal 
expenditure of the State, of which 
sum not less than £82,000,000 will 
be raised by taxation. Side by side, 
however, with the growing expen- 
diture of the State, or rather far in 
excess of its growth, has been that 
of local rates, the whole of which 
falls on the domestic taxation of 
the country. In England and Wales 
alone £31,000,000 were last year 
thus levied on the ratepayers; and, 
including Ireland and Scotland, 
the total raised in the course of a 
year will probably be not less than 
£38,000,000. Thus the amount of 
taxation, imperial and local, re- 
quired for the purpose of a year, 
will reach the enormous sum of 
£120,000,000, and of that, as we 
have seen, less than £20,000,000 
will be derived from customs. 
From these figures alone, then, 
we say that an irresistible case 
is established in favour of  in- 
creasing, and increasing largely, 
our customs receipts. But in 
what direction is that increase to 
be sought? By adding to the al- 
ready heavy, in some cases prepos- 
terous, duties on the dozen articles 
now alone subject to customs! 
The ill success which followed the 
last addition to the tobacco duties 
sufficiently answers the question,— 
and the absence of all symmetry and 
principle in our present tariff jus- 
tifies the demand, now so univer- 
sally made, and supported, we re- 
joice to see, by Sir Stafford North- 
cote in his suggestive speech at 














Sheffield, for a thorough inquiry 
into the best means of reforming 
our fiscal legislation. Not as by 
any means dogmatising on what is 
confessedly a most delicate and in- 
tricate series of problems, but as 
indicating certain principles on 
which we conceive a solution of 
those questions could best be ar- 
rived at, we now proceed to make 
one or two suggestions. First of 
all, while admitting that.in argu- 
ment there is much to be said in 
favour of retaliation, or reciproc- 
ity, especially if the unscientific and 
unsatisfactory system of commercial 
treaties is to be maintained, we 
earnestly hope that advantage will 
be taken of our present favourable 
position to regain the key of our 
own customs exchequer, and es- 
tablish, on a rational and enduring 
basis, a tariff which shall combine 
the greatest amount of imports 
with the largest revenue, and shall 
not fluctuate with the caprice or 
necessities of any foreign country. 
Certainty and stability of impost 
are essential to a healthy develop- 
ment of trade; and a tariff based 
on reciprocity must want that es- 
sential element of success. We 
therefore advocate a: low but gene- 
ral and permanent scale of duties 
on all foreign articles, except raw 
materials, which experts may de- 
cide it would be fiscally worth 
while to tax. To encumber our 
tariff again with petty articles not 
producing a sensible amount of rev- 
enue would be ridiculous, and in- 
consistent with the principle we 
have just laid down. On what 
articles, then, of foreign produce and 
manufacture is it desirable to im- 
pose duties, and on what scale 
should those duties be? Omitting 
raw materials, and placing in a 
separate category tobacco, spirits, 
and beer, as subject to a heavy 
excise duty, we proceed to subjoin 
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a list of articles on which we sug- 
gest that duties, varying from eight 
to ten per cent, should be imposed. 
To the lower scale would belong all 
breadstuffs and articles of food; to 
the higher, wine and all manufact- 
ures: all unenumerated articles to 
remain duty free. 


LowER SCALE, 
Live Stock and Agricultural Produce. 


Oxen, 

Cows. 

Sheep and lambs. 
Meat. 

Bacon and hams. 
Cheese. 

Butter. 

Wheat or wheat-flour. 
Barley or barley-flour. 
Oats or oat-flour. 
Chicory. 

Cocoa. 

Coffee. 

Tea. 


HIGHER SCALE. 
Agricultural Produce. 


Dried fruits. 
y ine. 


Manufactured Articles, 


Boots and shoes. 

Buttons, not of metal. 

Clocks. 

Cotton manufactures. 

Earthen and china ware. 
Flowers, artificial. 

Gloves. 

Glass and china manufactures. 
Iron and steel manufactures. 
Lace. 

Linen manufactures. 

Lead manufactures. 

Leather manufactures, 
Musical instruments. 

Paper. 

Silk manufactures. 

Timber, sawn or manufactured. 
Watches. 

Woollen manufactures, 

Zinc manufactures. 


UNCHANGED. 


Tobacco, spirits, and beer. 
Vinegar, plate, and playing-cards, 
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The duties now levied on vin- 
egar, plate, and cards produce too 
trifling a revenue to be worth re- 
taining, but as an inland revenue 
duty is levied on them, we would 
leave them untouched. To a tariff 
constructed on so moderate a scale 
of duties it would be absurd to 
apply—whether in scorn or praise 
—the epithet “ Protectionist.” It 
is essentially a tariff for revenue, 
and would in every other civilised 
country in the world be regarded 
and described, perhaps denounced, 
as virtually conceding free-trade. 
While, however, such is its char- 
acter primarily and directly, we not 
only admit but claim for it that, 
secondarily and indirectly, it would 
preserve and foster all our staple 
domestic industries; and it would 
effect this great, this all-important 
object, not only by the moderate 
registration fee it would impose on 
the import of foreign produce and 
manufactures, but by the fiscal 
relief which it would afford to trade 
and agriculture. By the revenue 
so raised, the income-tax—the real 
weight on the springs of industry— 
could be abolished, and that further 
transference of local to imperial 
taxation, which all parties agree to 
be just, could be effected. 

It will perhaps have been noticed 
that throughout we have spoken of 
duties on foreign produce and goods, 
and it may be asked, Do you intend 
the suggested tariff to apply to India 
and the Colonies? In an able paper 
by Mr. William Gillett, headed 
“Suggestions for a British Zoll- 
verein,” * he proposes that, while 
free-trade should at once be 
established between India and the 
United Kingdom, its extension to 
Canada and the Australian colonies 
might be postponed for the present. 
We cannot adopt that view; indeed 





* Published by Clowes & Sons: 1880. 
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one of the main objects we have in 
view throughout these proposals is 
effecting—so far as imperial legis- 
lation can effect it—at once the 
complete tariff amalgamation of the 
United Kingdom: and all her de- 
pendencies. The method by which, 
it seems to us, that magnificent 
result could best be accomplished, 
would be by enacting that, when- 
ever the Government of India, or any 
colony, informed the home Govern- 
ment that they accepted the bene- 
fit of the Imperial Act, complete 
and absolute free-trade would be- 
come established between the mother 
and the daughter country, and the 
latter, so far as trade is concerned, 
would occupy the position of York- 
shire or Perthshire. We cannot 
doubt that the feelings of loyalty 
and enlightened self-interest which 
animate those rising empires beyond 
sea, would induce them to fall in 
with such a beneficial and far-reach- 
ing scheme. By it their produce 
and, where they have any, their 
manufactures would have a prefer- 
ential access to the imperial market, 
—a gain which would very far out- 
weigh the loss their Revenue might 
sustain from the abolition of the 
duties on goods imported from the 
United Kingdom A reference to 
a very few articles of Indian and 
colonial produce will be sufficient 
to establish the truth of this pro- 
position. Thus, in the article of 
tea, we find that in the last year, 
while the total increase of tea 
imported was 22,895,000 Ib., or 
12.4 per cent, the increased im- 
port from British India amounted 
to 7,000,000 Ib., or 18.4 per cent; 
and that during the last six years the 
importation of Indian tea has risen 
from 25,589,000 Ib. to 45,530,000 
lb., or 77.9 per cent. Such being 
the development of this trade under 
the present system, what may it not 
rapidly become under absolute free- 
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trade? Wheat again shows a grati- 
fying increase. In 1879 the value 
of Indian wheat imported was 
£488,000; in 1880 it had risen to 
£1,758,000. So with respect to 
Australia: the value of wheat im- 
ported from those colonies in 1879 
was £1,260,000; in 1880 it had 
risen to £2,387,000. From Canada 
the import of cattle in 1879 was to 
the value of £535,000; in 1880 it 
had risen to £1,011,000. Timber, 
which stood in the former year at 
£2,805,000, reached in the latter 
£4,698,000; and even from South 
Africa the imports in 1880 ex- 
ceeded those of 1879 by the goodly 
sum of £1,000,000. To sum up, 
while the increased value of im- 
ports from all foreign countries, in- 
cluding the United States, in the 
past year was £34,661,000, that 
of our Indian and colonial imports 
was £13,577,000,—figures startling 
in themselves, but still more so 
when considered together with 
those which we are about to quote. 
relating to our exports. Meantime 
confining our attention to imports of 
articles of necessity, can there be a 
reasonable doubt that our great de- 
pendencies, under the beneficent 
stimulus of a preferential access to our 
markets such as we have indicated, 
would speedily recoup themselves 
for the slight loss their customs 
might sustain from their adoption of 
free trade with the mother country, 
and that their increased consump- 
tion of our manufactures would make 
our domestic industries indifferent 
to the tariffs of protectionist em- 
pires or republics? For an answer 
to that question, let us now look for 
a moment at the last official record 
of our exports, given in the twenty- 
fifth report of the Commissioners of 
Customs. From it we find that, 
whereas the total value of our ex- 
ports to foreign countries in 1880 
was £147,806,267, and to British 
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possessions £75,254,179, the in- 
crease to foreign countries over the 
exports of 1879 was £17,276,620, 
or only 13} per cent against 
£14,252,068, or 234 per cent sent 
to our colonies and dependencies. 
Nor do these figures represent the 
accident of an abnormal year. 

In the last ten years the value 
of our exports to foreign countries 
has fallen from £171,815,949 to 
£147,806,267, while the value of 
our exports to British possessions 
has increased from £51,250,213 to 
£75,254,179. In 1871 the propor- 
tion of exports to foreign countries 
was 77 per cent, to British posses- 
sions 23; in 1880 the proportions 
stood at 66.3 to foreign countries, 
33.7 to British possessions.* The 
increase to Australia alone exceeds 
that to France, in spite of the 
much vaunted Cobden Treaty; and 
the increase to India stands in 
the proportion of £9,500,000 to 
£10,500,000 to the United States, 
from which country we derived 
more than one half of our extrane- 
ous food-supplies. It is perhaps 
even more significant to know that 
the increase to our own North 
American colonies, £2,250,000, ex- 
ceeded the increase to France, Itaby, 
and Belgium, all put together. 
Why then, with this inexhaustible 
mine of trading wealth waiting to 
be developed within our own limits, 
are our negotiators and statesmen to 
go cap in hand to foreign Govern- 
ments, and beseech them of their 
clemency to permit our manufactu- 
rers access, on whatever terms, to 
their markets? The ball is now at 
our feet; shall we allow it to roll 
away ! 

What the immediate financial 
results of the comprehensive scheme 
of Tariff Reform we have thus 
broadly outlined would be, it is 


difficult to estimate. Much, of 
course, would depend upon the 
action taken by individual colonies, 
but in judging of the scheme we 
should wish it to be considered in 
its entirety. Making, then, allow- 
ance for the absolute free entry of 
all Indian and Colonial produce 
and goods, and for the reductions 
contemplated in the tea and wine 
duties, we are disposed to estimate 
the financial result as a gain to our 
customs’ revenue of not less than 
£8,000,000—a gain sufficient to 
enable the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to accomplish the object he 
dangled vaguely before the eyes of 
the electors in 1874, and gradually 
abolish the Income Tax, while at 
the same time readjusting in favour 
of the ratepayers the incidence of 
the Highway rates. 

Hitherto we have made no sep- 
arate allusion to Ireland; but no 
part of the United: Kingdom is so 
vitally interested in the suggested 
reform as that unfortunate island. 
The Government steadily resisted 
all attempts, during the debates on 
the Land Bill, to enlarge its scope, 
and, by stimulating fisheries and 
manufactures, diminish the fatal 
reliance of the Irish people on the 
potato. But what promises to be 
a combined movement in favour of 
developing Irish manufactures has 
just been started, and has received 
viceregal support in a letter which, 
in its dogmatic unwisdom, might 
have been written by Mr. Bright 
himself. We have thus, however, a 
very distinct avowal on the part of 
the Government that the establish- 
ment of new Irish manufactures is 
of imperial importance. Of what 
nature are they to be? The linen 
manufacture, thanks to Lord Staf- 
ford’s prescience and sagacious mun- 
ificence, needs no aid or encourage- 





* Customs Report, 1881, p. 19. 
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ment. What remains? Woollen, 
cotton, lace manufactures. But if 
in wealthy, coal-producing England, 
these tndlgstitnn, after generations 
of triumphant success, are now 
struggling for existence under the 
er of foreign competition and 
ostile tariffs, how shall their in- 
troduction be successfully accom- 
are in distracted, impoverished 
reland, dependent, as she must be 
in the main, on water as their 
motive power? Whether therefore 
Ireland is to be regarded for the 
future as—with the exception of 


ARTICLES. 


Wheat, 


Oxen, 
Bacon, 
Butter, 
Cheese, 
Tea, 
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Ample time should be afforded 
to the Colonies to decide whether 
they would individually avail them- 
selves of the commercial privileges 
so offered, and the tariff should nat 
come into operation until, say, a 
year after the Act imposing it had 
passed. Now, before fresh fetters 
for our home industries are forged 
by the bungling bigots of the Cob- 
den Club, is the time to act. From 
every chamber of commerce, from 
every chamber of agriculture, from 
trade societies of every kind, should 
come earnest protests against con- 
cluding fresh treaties of commerce 
with France, or any other Power, 
for more than a year. In these 
—— sincere free-traders like 

rd Grey and Sir Louis Mallet are 
at one with the originators of the 
free-trade movement; and it may be 
confidently and truly asserted that 
there is not an industry in the 
three Kingdoms which is not in- 
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the north—a purely agricultural 
country, or as partly agricultural 
and partly manufacturing, some 
such revision of the tariff as we 
suggest could not fail to be most 
beneficial to her. 

In order that our readers may 
judge what would be the practical 
effect of imposing an eight per 
cent ad valorem duty on foreign- 
grown articles of consumption, we 
subjoin a short list in which that 
rate of duty has been converted 
into specific duties, omitting small 
fractions :— 


FOREIGN. INDIAN or COLONIAL. 


d. 

0 per quarter. } 
per ewt. 

each. , 
per cwt. 


per Ib. J 
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terested in securing a breathing- 
time for legislative consideration, 
before another decennial period of 
free imports is granted by treaty to 
foreign producers and manufac- 
turers. Without discussing the 
grave constitutional questions which 
are connected with the treaty-mak- 
ing power of the Crown, and with- 
out wishing for any change in that 
respect, we can legitimately urge 
upon the Government the duty of 
granting to that House of Com- 
mons, in which they profess to feel 
so much confidence, the fullest 
and freest opportunity of consider- 
ing the gravest question which 
can affect the tax and rate payers 
of the Empire, and which the 
country has been informed by the 
leader of the Opposition in the 
House of Commons is with his 
sanction to be brought before 
that assembly as soon as it meets 
next year. 
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We could wish indeed that Sir 
Stafford had seen his way at Shef- 
field to announcing that the task of 
moving for the Select Committee 
would be undertaken by one of his 
immediate colleagues—Sir R. Cross, 
Mr. Smith, or Lord Sandon ; but 
the country will be content to 
know that the motion will be 
confided to a member of experi- 
ence and knowledge, representing 
one of the greatest industrial con- 
stituencies in the Empire. 

That inquiry, if prosecuted, as we 
hope and believe it will be, in a 
spirit of thoroughness, impartiality, 
and freedom from antiquated the- 
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ories, may result not only in the 
revival of our home trade and 
domestic agriculture, but in the 
increase of our foreign commerce, 
and the permanent consolidation of 
our world-wide Empire. 

If in what we have written we 
have been able to place before the 
public definite imperial objects, 
and practical fiscal results, as the 
desirable outcome of the revolt 
against the present injurious and 
discredited system of partial free 
imports, we shall not have in vain 
directed attention, neither to pro- 
tection nor retaliation, but to Tariff 
Reform. 
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